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FOREWORD 

Here,  in  brief  but  adequate  compass,  are  synopses  of  three 
supreme  classics  of  Graeco-Roman  literature,  and  of  two 
narratives  of  epic  sweep  derived  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Criticak introductions  preface  the  outlines.  The  three  poems 
of  the  antique  western  world  are  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
and  Virgil's  Aeneid.  The  Biblical  epics  include  the  Book 
of  Job,  and  the  half -legendary,  half -historical  account  of  the 
rise  of  the  people  of  ancient  Israel  which  I  have  called  the 
Epic  of  the  Hebrews. 

If  the  epic  is  defined  as  a  long  narrative  poem,  Job  is  too 
short  for  the  category,  while  the  Epic  of  the  Hebrews  is  largely 
written  in  prose,  with  only  occasional  bursts  of  high  poetry. 
Job,  however,  compresses  an  epoch,  a  people  and  an  age-old 
problem  within  its  42  chapters,  sounding  the  depths  of  man's 
faith  in  God  and  His  works.  For  grandeur  of  theme  and 
elevation  of  style,  the  legend  of  Israel  needs  no  defence. 

As  art-form,  the  epic  centers  about  the  exploits  of  a  hero, 
as  Achilles  or  Odysseus,  or  a  people,  the  Hebrews,  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  Aeneas  or  Job,  a  hero  who  epitomizes  his  people. 
Aeneas,  leader  of  the  remnant  of  fallen  Troy,  serves  in  the 
Virgilian  account  as  the  forefather  of  the  stock  of  Rome, 
linking  in  his  person  the  races  of  the  Troad  and  Italy;  from 
his  seed  springs  Romulus,  the  eponym  who  gives  proud  Rome 
its  name.  Similarly,  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  may  be  considered  as  the  eponymous 
heroes  of  the  tale  of  their  people,  for  is  it  not  Jacob,  under 
the  hard-won  appellation  "Israel,"  who  bestows  his  name 
upon  his  children,  chosen  of  God?  Immaterial  it  is  whether 
a  man  named  Job  walked  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death;  his  story  is  significant  not  as  the  tale  of 
an  individual  but  as  the  synthesis  of  the  despair  of  the 
Jewish  folk  in  bitter  exile. 

A  table  of  contents,  and  a  glossary  of  gods,  men,  and 
places  are  provided. 

L.  S.  C. 


THE  ILIAD 

Introduction 

A  classic  examination  "boner"  runs:  "The  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  were  not  written  by  Homer  but  by  another  man 
of  the  same  name."  The  mite  of  sense  in  this  nugget  of 
nonsense  is  that  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  any  one 
poet  is  responsible  for  the  two  great  epics  in  their  accepted 
form;  rather  it  is  probable  that  Homer  is  a  fiction  embody- 
ing the  concept  of  the  poet  ideal. 

A  traditional  legend  about  the  Greek  wars  against  the 
Trojans  of  Asia  Minor  may  have  been  given  definitive  form 
by  an  unknown  poet.  This  the  Homeric  school  of  bards 
adapted,  weaving  into  the  story  many  beautiful  tales  of 
classic  myth  and  legend,  yet  striving  consciously  and 
eternally  to  preserve  the  inner  harmony  of  the  central  poem. 
They  merged  their  separate  identities  with  the  famous 
"Homer"  of  prehistoric  times,  even  to  the  extent  of  using 
archaisms  as  well  as  the  conventional  Homeric  epithets  and 
similes.  For  simplicity's  sake,  let  us  group  the  various 
author-minstrels  under  the  designation  of  "the  Homeric 
poet." 

Even  the  period  of  time  described  is  in  scholarly  dispute. 
The  Achaean  s  of  the  poem  are  the  people  who  invaded 
Greece  some  centuries  before  1000  B.  C.  The  men  and  the 
deeds  described  are,  then,  figures  of  the  second  millennium 
before  Christ.  They  are  pre-historic.  Their  gods  are  human 
and  primitive.  Like  the  Jehovah  of  the  early  Old  Testa- 
ment document  (the  J  source),  they  are  anthropomorphic, 
that  is,  endowed  with  human  characteristics.  They  quarrel, 
love,  deceive  and  take  part  in  battle  like  mortals  (although 
the  poet  constantly  reminds  us  of  their  immortality).  Zeus 
and  Hera,  king  and  queen  of  the  gods,  wrangle  as  bitterly 
as  any  human  pair  joined  irrevocably  in  holy  wedlock. 
There  is  meanness  in  the  gods  as  in  men,  and  there  is  much 
of  greatness  in  both. 

The  theme  of  the  Iliad  is,  perhaps,  too  circumscribed  for 
genuine  greatness.    The  Homeric  poet  relates  not  the  en- 


tire  story  of  the  siege  and  fall  of  legendary  Troy  (Ilios  or 
Ilium,  whence  the  title)  but,  rather,  a  small  segment  of 
that  epic  tale.  The  bard's  lyre  plucks  one  string  only:  the 
wrath  of  Achilles.  Forty  thousand  verses  in  24  books  are 
devoted  to  the  cause^"ttrerTleveTopment,  and  the  conseTquelfces 
of  the  hero's  intemperate  anger  at  an  injustice  committed 
by  Agamemnon,  King  of  the  Greeks.  Achilles,  King  of 
Thessaly  in  northern  Greece  and  son  of  Peleus,  is  the  strong- 
est and  swiftest  of  the  Greek  warriors.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, the  tribe  of  the  Myrmidons  have  joined  the  forces  of 
the  other  Greek  chieftains  now  besieging  Troy. 

Agamemnon,  son  of  Atreus,  is  in  command,  for  his  rule 
encompasses  all  the  principalities  of  the  Greek  peninsula 
and  the  surrounding  isles.  His  brother,  Menelaus,  ruler  of 
Sparta,  has  lost  his  beauteous  wife,  Helen,  to  Paris,  son  of 
the  Trojan  king,  Priam  and,  so  runs  the  romantic  legend, 
it  is  the  attempt  to  recover  Helen  which  is  the  root  of  the 
war  against  Troy.  The  rape  of  Helen  by  the  effetely  hand- 
some Paris  has,  in  Marlowe's  phrase,  "launched  a  thousand 
ships"  from  the  harbors  of  Greece.  The  war  of  Greek 
against  Trojan  is  in  its  tenth  year  as  the  action  opens  in 
medias  res  (in  the  midst  of  events),  as  befits  the  epic  method. 

The  strife  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  stems  from 
the  king's  seizure  of  a  maid,  Briseis  (girl  from  Briseus),  who 
was  Achilles'  prize  in  victory.  In  revenge  for  the  slight  to 
his  honor,  Achilles  vows  that  he  will,  with  Zeus'  aid,  stand 
idly  by  while  Hector,  the  hero  among  Priam's  sons,  devas- 
tates the  hordes  of  Greek  warriors.  Achilles'  refusal  to 
fight  during  the  dark  days  of  the  siege  of  Troy  constitutes 
his  revenge  upon  Agamemnon, 

As  the  story  unfolds,  we  see  the  dire  consequences  of  the 
Great  Wrath :  the  death  of  Patroclus,  Achilles'  bosom  friend, 
at  the  hands  of  Hector;  Achilles'  almost  insane  grief;  his 
fateful  decision  to  lead  the  Greeks  in  battle  against  the  men 
of  Troy,  a  decision  which  he  knows  will  mean  death  for  him 
as  well  as  for  Hector  (although  the  action  of  the  poem 
ceases  before  Achilles  meets  his  fated  end  or  doom);  the 
slaying  of  Hector  by  Achilles  and  the  vain  attempt  of  the 
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half-mad  Myrmidon  chieftain  to  dishonor  the  corpse  of  his 
foe,  valiant  Hector,  before  he  yields  to  the  entreaties  of 
Priam  and  ransoms  to  him  the  body  of  his  hero-son. 

The  style  is  noble,  elevating  both  theme  and  personage. 
Little  that  is  mean  or  unworthy  of  princes  remains  in  the 
work.  Where  it  exists,  as  in  Achilles'  barbaric  treatment  of 
Hector's  corpse,  it  is  masked  or  made  illusory  (the  sun-god, 
Apollo,  protects  Hector's  body  from  harm  or  decay).  The 
diction  is  chaste:  the  spirit  imaginative.  Distinctive  are 
the  epithet  or  conventional  yet  apt  characterization  ("ox- 
eyed  Hera,"  "Diomedes,  tamer  of  horses,"  "Apollo  the  Far- 
darter"),  and  the  long,  ornate  Homeric  simile,  comparing, 
for  example,  a  hero  to  a  proud  beast  of  the  forest  or  to  a 
phenomenon  of  nature. 

As  when  a  western  whirlwind,  charged  with  storms 
Dispels  the  gather'd  clouds  that  Notus  forms: 
The  gust  continued,  violent  and  strong, 
Rolls  sable  clouds  in  heaps  on  heaps  along; 
Now  to  the  skies  the  foaming  billows  rears, 
Now  breaks  the  surge  and  wide  the  bottom  bears; 
Thus  raging  Hector  with  resistless  hands, 
Overturns,  confounds,  scatters  all  their  bands. 

—  Pope 

As  illustrated  by  his  epithets,  the  Homeric  poet  has  a  fond- 
ness for  hyphenated  compounds.    There  is  much  repetition 
of  dialogue,  as  when  a  messenger  repeats  word  for  word  the 
^statement  of  his  master. 

^The  Achaeans  were  a  peculiarly  warlike  people;  the  Iliad 
is  a  book  of  strife  and  battle.  They  valued  wisdom  as  the 
twin  of  valor;  the  Iliad  glorifies  the  classic  doctrine  of  "a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,"  sagacity  in  counsel  joined 
to  valor  in  combat.  As  with  any  group  of  warriors,  life 
reduces  itself  to  sharp  and  simple  conflicts,  black  against 
white.  Man  is  responsible  for  his  meanness  or  greatness, 
his  heroism  or  cowardice,  but  the  success  of  the  events  in 
which  he  is  engaged  depends  on  the  favor  of  the  gods,  above 
all  on  Almighty  Zeus.  True,  the  heroes,  like  the  gods,  are 
not  without  flaw;  indeed  they  may  even  show  the  white 
feather  on  occasion,  but  again,  the  mood  of  cowardice  is 


generally  occasioned  by  a  recognition  that  a  powerful  deity 
is  opposing  the  mortal  champion.  If  the  hero,  Greek  or 
Trojan,  sees  that  the  cards  of  fortune  are  stacked  against 
him,  he  retires  for  the  moment,  as  befits  a  prudent  warrior, 
so  that  he  may  return  when  the  augury  is  more  propitious. 
Although  the  poet's  sympathies  lie  with  the  Greeks,  he 
is  reasonably  objective  in  presenting  the  stalwarts  of  Troy. 
Hector  is  a  raging  lion  until  he  meets  dread  Achilles,  whom 
all  mortals  fear.  Priam  is  presented  sympathetically.  The 
Greeks  must  fulfill  the  legend  and  triumph,  but  the  Trojans 
are  worthy  foes  and  their  gods  are  the  gods  of  the  Greeks. 
There  is  similarity  or  identity  in  armor,  in  customs  and  in 
manners,  in  rites  of  sacrifice  and  burial.  No  matter  what 
the  historical  facts,  the  war  described  in  the  Iliad  is  not  one 
of  Greeks  against  barbarians  but  rather  a  contest  among 
peoples  belonging  to  the  same  civilization.  This  may  ex- 
plain the  generally  high  plane  on  which  the  bitter  struggle 
is  fought. 

THE  ILIAD 

Table  of  Contents 

Books  I-II 

Invocation  to  the  Muse.  The  root  of  the  quarrel  between 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles  and  the  latter's  oath  of  revenge. 
Roll  call  of  the  Greek  and  Trojan  forces  as  the  battle-lines 
are  drawn. 

Books  III-IV 

The  battle  opens.  Menelaus  and  Paris  meet  in  single 
combat  to  decide  the  issue.  Menelaus  the  victor,  but  the 
gods  break  the  compact,  and  mass  battle  resumes. 

Books  V-VI 

Gods  join  men  in  the  fray,  Hera  and  Athena  aiding  the 
Greeks,  Ares  and  Aphrodite  the  Trojans.  Brave  deeds  of 
Diomedes.   Hector  bids  farewell  to  his  wife  and  son. 
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Books  VII-VIII 

Single  combat  between  Telamonian  Ajax  and  Hector. 
Council  of  the  gods  on  Mount  Olympus.  The  Greeks  are 
hard-pressed. 

Books  IX-X 

Night  Council  of  Greek  leaders  —  flight  or  continued  war? 
Repentant  Agamemnon  sends  embassy  to  beg  Achilles'  aid. 
The  hero  refuses.  Espionage  mission  of  Odysseus  and 
Diomedes  behind  the  Trojan  lines.  Capture  of  Trojan  spy, 
Dolon. 

Books  XI-XII 

Day  comes  and  battle  is  resumed.  The  Greek  heroes  fight 
valiantly  but  are  incapacitated  and  forced  back.  Achilles 
sends  Patroclus  to  inquire  as  to  fate  of  Nestor  and  the 
physician,  Machaon.  Hector  and  the  Trojans  fight  their  way 
to  the  great  defense  wall  of  the  Greeks. 

Books  XIII-XIV 

Strife  of  Zeus  and  Poseidon.  Hector  versus  Ajax.  Hera 
lulls  Zeus  to  slumber,  and  the  Greeks,  aided  by  Poseidon, 
recover. 

Books  XV-XVI 

Zeus  rouses  himself  and  Poseidon  yields.  Hector  and  the 
Trojans  recover;  Patroclus  fights  valiantly,  but  is  slain  by 
Hector. 

Books  XVII-XVIII 

The  Body  of  Patroclus.  Achilles  girds  for  vengeance. 
Hephaestos  forges  new  armor  for  Achilles. 

Books  XIX-XX 

Achilles  and  Agamemnon  make  their  peace.  The  final 
day  of  battle.  Brave  Aeneas  saved  from  Achilles'  fury. 
Feats  of  Achilles. 
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Books  XXI-XXII 

Achilles  fights  with  the  river-god,  Skamandros  (or  Xan- 
thus).  The  river  is  tamed  by  fire.  Battle  of  the  Gods. 
Achilles  slays  Hector  and  demeans  his  body.  The  mourning 
of  Troy. 

Books  XXIII-XXIV 

Savage  exultation  of  Achilles.  Pyre  of  Patroclus  and  the 
funeral  games.  Priam  soothes  Achilles,  and  purchases  the 
body  of  Hector,  which  is  given  due  burial. 

THE  ILIAD 

Synopsis 

Books  I-II 

Invocation  to  the  Muse.  The  root  of  the  quarrel  between  Agamem- 
non and  Achilles  and  the  latter's  oath  of  revenge.  Roll  call  of  the 
Greek  and  Trojan  forces  as  the  battle-lines  are  drawn. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  usual  invocation  to  the  muse 
of  poetry  and  the  arts:  "Sing,  goddess,  the  wrath  of  ACHIL- 
LES, son  of  Peleus."  Blame  for  the  strife  between  Achilles 
and  AGAMEMNON,  son  of  Atreus,  is  placed  upon  the 
sun-god,  APOLLO  the  Far-darter,  to  whose  priest,  CHRY- 
SES,  Agamemnon  had  done  injury  by  seizing  his  daugh- 
ter, CHRYSEIS,  and  refusing  ransom  for  her  freedom. 
Apollo,  in  anger,  now  plagues  the  Greek  host  with  a  foul 
pestilence.  Forthright  Achilles  summons  the  host  to  assem- 
bly and  urges  the  prophet  CALCHAS  to  reveal  to  the 
Achaians*  the  cause  of  the  sun-god's  wrath.  When  Calchas 
responds,  Agamemnon,  proud  monarch  of  the  Greek  tribes, 
is  sorely  vexed  both  with  him  and  with  Achilles.  Ungra- 
ciously, he  yields  Chryseis  but  insists  on  seizing  BRISEIS, 
Achilles'  fair  companion,  as  compensation.  It  is  an  act  of 
petty  vengeance  by  a  proud  and  unthinking  sovereign. 

Strong  Achilles  is  fully  as  unruly  in  his  pride  as  Agamem- 
non, but  his  hand  is  stayed  by  a  visit  from  ATHENA,  God- 

*Homer  uses  the  following  as  synonym  for  "Greek":  Achaean,  Achaian,  Danaan, 
Argive,  and  Hellene. 
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dess  of  Wisdom,  who  has  been  sent  to  earth  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  white-armed  HERA,  consort  of  Zeus,  and  Queen 
of  the  Heavens.  On  this  occasion,  Achilles  limits  himself  to 
abuse  of  his  king  as  a  "dog-face."  But  he  swears  a  mighty 
oath  of  revenge.  Achilles  will  stand  idly  by  while  man- 
slaying  HECTOR  and  the  warriors  of  Troy  ravage  the  host 
of  Greece. 

Later,  as  Achilles  weeps,  alone,  by  the  sea,  his  goddess 
mother,  THETIS,  visits  him,  and  promises  she  will  ask 
Zeus  to  fulfill  the  prophetic  oath  of  revenge  sworn  by  him 
after  Agamemnon's  slight  so  that  the  Greeks  will  suffer  con- 
tinual defeat  until  Achilles'  wrath  is  appeased  and  he  fights 
again  in  the  Argive  ranks.  Zeus,  complying,  thus  appears 
as  the  champion  of  the  Trojans,  a  role  counter  to  that  of  his 
spouse,  Hera,  whose  heart  is  with  the  Greeks.  When,  in- 
deed, Hera  observes  what  has  taken  place  between  her  hus- 
band and  Thetis,  she  quarrels  wordily  with  the  Lord  of  the 
Universe,  until  her  son,  the  lame  HEPHAESTOS,  God  of 
Fire  and  skilled  at  the  forge,  calls  them  both  to  account  for 
wrangling  over  the  fate  of  mortals. 

Meantime  mass  sacrifices  (hecatombs)  of  bulls  and  goats 
have  been  made  to  Apollo.  Despite  the  urging  of  such  wise 
counsellors  as  aged  NESTOR,  king  of  Pylos,  Achilles  and 
Agamemnon  are  still  at  loggerheads.  Achilles  sulks  in  his 
tent  after  PATROCLUS  has,  in  obedience  to  his  friend's 
request,  led  forth  Briseis  of  the  fair  cheeks  to  the  arrogant 
son  of  Atreus. 

To  further  the  humiliation  of  King  Agamemnon,  Zeus  on 
Mount  Olympus  sends  forth  a  deceitful  Dream,  in  the  guise 
of  sage  Nestor,  bidding  Agamemnon  assemble  the  Greeks 
and  ready  them  for  victorious  battle  against  the  men  of 
Troy.  The  warriors  swarm  together  like  bees.  Wide-ruling 
Agamemnon  tests  their  courage  by  first  proposing  that  they 
flee  homewards  in  their  dark,  well-built  ships.  The  initial 
response  of  the  assembly,  wearied  after  nine  years  of  fruit- 
less war,  is  enthusiastic,  but  again  humans  yield  to  divine 
intervention.  The  goddesses  Hera  and  Athena  stiffen  the 
fighting  spirits  of  ODYSSEUS  and  Nestor,  the  wisest  and 
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most-respected  counselors  of  the  Argives.  Odysseus  beats  a 
vulgar  slanderer,  hunchbacked  THERSITES  (the  only  truly 
low  character  in  the  Iliad)  when  the  latter  reviles  Agamem- 
non. Odysseus  then  heartens  the  Achaean  host  by  remind- 
ing them  of  the  omen  which  befell  their  ships  when  gather- 
ing at  Aulis  to  begin  the  journey  against  Troy.  A  blood-red 
serpent  rose  from  beneath  the  sacrificial  altar  and  swallowed 
a  brood  of  eight  sparrows  with  their  mother,  a  total  of  nine. 
This  Calchas  interpreted  as  signifying  that  for  nine  years 
the  Hellenes  would  fight  before  Troy,  and  only  in  the  tenth 
year  would  the  city  fall.  The  Argives  shout  joyfully  at  the 
sage  Ithacan's  words.  Wise  Nestor  now  counsels  the  separa- 
tion of  the  tribes  in  preparation  for  an  orderly  assault  upon 
the  enemy. 

Book  II  then  concludes  with  an  enumeration  of  the  tribes 
of  Greek  warriors  (cf.  Book  of  Numbers  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment) and  of  the  ships  they  have  brought  with  them  to  the 
shores  of  Troy.  Chief  among  the  Argive  leaders  are  Agamem- 
non and  MENELAUS  (the  Atreidae,  or  sons  of  Atreus), 
Nestor  and  Odysseus,  and  two  stalwart  warriors  of  whom 
more  later,  AJAX,  son  of  Telamon,  and  DIOMEDES,  son 
of  Tydeus.  IRIS,  the  rainbow-goddess,  is  sent  as  messenger 
to  warn  the  Trojans.  The  roll  of  their  chiefs  is  called. 
Leader  among  them  is  Priam's  hero  son,  Hector.  His  chief 
aides  are  his  handsome  brother  PARIS,  engineer  of  all  the 
mischief,  and  AENEAS,  son  of  Anchises,  whom  the  Roman 
poet  Virgil  has  immortalized  in  the  Aeneid.  The  first  day 
of  battle  is  about  to  begin. 

Books  III-IV 

The  battle  opens.  Menelaus  and  Paris  meet  in  single  combat  to 
decide  the  issue.  Menelaus  the  victor,  but  the  gods  break  the  com- 
pact, and  mass  battle  resumes. 

The  opposing  hosts  march  to  battle,  the  Trojans  clamor- 
ing like  the  migratory  cranes  of  legend  who  annually  swoop 
down  to  ravage  the  Indian  fields  of  the  race  of  Pygmies, 
the  Greeks  like  silent  men  of  stone.  Godlike  Paris,  son  of 
Priam,  challenges  the  Greek  chieftains  to  battle,  but  when 
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he  sees  fierce  Menelaus  approach  —  Menelaus,  whose  wife 
he*  has  stolen  —  his  heart  grows  faint  and  he  shrinks  back 
into  the  mass  of  his  comrades.  His  brother,  Hector,  up- 
braids him  for  his  cowardice.  Alexandros  (Paris)  is  shamed, 
and  asks  the  privilege  of  fighting  warlike  Menelaus  in  single 
combat.  To  the  victor  will  go  Helen  and  all  her  wealth. 
Menelaus  of  the  loud  war-cry  agrees,  asking  only  that  old 
Priam  add  his  pledge  to  the  accord,  after  due  sacrifices  have 
been  made.  (Even  the  hardiest  warrior  respects  old  age 
and  its  wonted  companion,  wisdom.) 

Helen  is  roused  by  swift-footed  Iris  to  go  to  the  tower 
at  the  gates  of  Troy  in  order  to  witness  the  duel  between 
her  lover  and  her  husband.  As  the  elders  of  Troy  observe  the 
approach  of  Helen,  they  must  perforce  murmur  at  her 
divine  grace  —  a  marvelously  poetic  tribute  to  her  inex- 
pressible beauty,  for  their  reason  bids  them  condemn  the 
woman  for  whose  sake  so  much  has  been  endured.  Priam, 
however,  greets  her  affectionately,  as  though  she  were  truly 
his  daughter.  She  points  out  to  the  aged  sovereign  the 
Argive  leaders  —  Agamemnon,  Odysseus  and  huge  Aias 
(Ajax). 

Menelaus  strikes  down  Paris  and  is  triumphantly  drag- 
ging him  along  the  ground  by  the  helmet  when  the  warm- 
hearted goddess  APHRODITE  enfolds  the  defeated  lover 
in  a  thick  fog  and  returns  him  to  his  perfumed  chamber. 
Here  unwilling  Helen,  coerced  by  the  goddess,  visits  her 
humiliated  lord  and  taunts  him  as  a  weakling:  "Wouldst 
thou  had  perished."  But  she  goes  to  his  couch  obediently 
(presumably  because  this  is  Aphrodite's  will). 

Agamemnon,  meanwhile,  proclaims  Menelaus  the  victor 
and  demands  the  Trojans  return  Helen  and  her  property. 
But  such  is  not  the  divine  decree.  Again  the  gods  quarrel 
over  the  fate  of  these  mortals.  Zeus  suggests  amity  be- 
tween the  contending  armies,  but  Hera,  his  queen,  is  adamant 
in  her  view  that  Troy  must  be  destroyed.  Angered,  she 
dares  to  point  out  to  the  ruler  of  the  gods  that  she  is  his 
sister  as  well  as  wife,  for  both  are  children  of  the  Titan 
CRONUS,  the  crooked  counselor  who  aforetime  ruled  the 
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spheres  and  was  dethroned  by  his  son  Zeus.  Hera  asks  that 
Pallas  Athena  be  sent  to  inspire  the  Trojans  to  break  their 
oath  and  renew  mass  battle.  Zeus  complies  fully,  trans- 
mitting Hera's  message  to  Athena  verbatim,  as  a  subor- 
dinate might  repeat  the  words  of  his  superior. 

Athena  causes  the  Trojan  PANDARUS  to  play  the  fool 
and  initiate  renewed  warfare  by  shooting  an  arrow  at  Mene- 
laus,  which  the  goddess  then  diverts  so  that  the  Spartan 
king  receives  a  surface  wound  only.  A  leech  (physician) 
sucks  out  the  black  blood  (the  arrow  was  probably  poisoned) , 
and  salves  the  wound  with  soothing  drugs.  Agamemnon, 
after  tending  to  his  brother's  needs,  leads  the  Argives  into 
battle,  rallying  the  various  tribes  by  entreaty,  by  taunts 
and  by  encouragement.  The  Danaan  battalions  enter  into 
combat  like  the  waves  of  the  wind-driven  sea.  The  Trojans, 
urged  on  by  ARES,  God  of  Battle,  and  by  Terror  and  Strife 
(personified  evils),  move  forth  to  meet  the  Greek  hosts. 

The  din  of  slaughter  is  like  that  of  torrents  roaring  down 
a  mountainside.   Individual  champions  clash  and  die. 

Books  V-VI 

Gods  join  men  in  the  fray,  Hera  and  Athena  aiding  the  Greeks, 
Ares  and  Aphrodite  the  Trojans.  Brave  deeds  of  Diomedes.  Hector 
bids  farewell  to  his  wife  and  son. 

Led  by  Diomedes,  son  of  Tydeus,  the  Greeks  push  back 
the  Trojans.  Each  Greek  captain  slays  his  man,  and  Dio- 
medes many.  The  son  of  Tydeus  is,  however,  wounded,  as 
was  Menelaus,  by  an  arrow  sped  by  Pandarus'  hands. 
Athena  helps  Diomedes  recover  his  strength,  and  he  re- 
enters the  fray  with  her  warning  ringing  in  his  ears  that 
he  is  not  to  fight  with  any  of  the  immortal  gods,  save  only 
Aphrodite.  Her  he  may  "smite  with  the  keen  bronze." 
(Athena  hates  Aphrodite  most  bitterly  since  the  goddess 
of  love  won  the  golden  apple,  prize  of  beauty,  in  com- 
petition with  Athena  and  Hera.) 

After  the  customary  exchange  of  taunts,  Pandarus  and 
Diomedes  fight,  Pandarus  succumbing  to  his  foeman's  spear. 
AENEAS,  son  of  Aphrodite  and  King  Anchises,  leaps  from 
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his  chariot  at  the  son  of  Tydeus  (Tydeides),  but  the  Greek 
chieftain  grasps  in  one  hand  a  stone  that  two  modern  men  — 
so  says  the  poet  —  cannot  lift,  and  smites  Aeneas  on  the 
hip,  breaking  the  joint.  The  future  hero  of  Virgil's  epic 
chant  is  saved  from  death  only  by  the  intercession  of  his 
mother  Aphrodite,  who  bears  him  away  in  her  cloak. 

Dauntless  Diomedes,  nonetheless,  pursues  the  Cyprian 
goddess  (Aphrodite)  and  wounds  her  in  the  hand.  When  the 
bleeding  deity  lets  her  son  fall,  he  is  caught  and  rescued  by 
PHOEBUS  APOLLO.  Aphrodite  sheds  immortal  ichor, 
not  human  blood.  Rash  Diomedes,  raging  in  battle,  leaps 
even  upon  Apollo  the  Far-darter,  but  the  god  causes  him  to 
shrink  back  by  reminding  him  that  earth-bound  man  can- 
not vie  with  the  deathless  gods.  Meantime  Zeus-sprung 
Aphrodite  is  comforted  by  her  mother,  DIONE,  who  re- 
lates many  tales  of  divine  beings  injured  by  man's  blows. 
Zeus  smilingly  counsels  Aphrodite  to  leave  the  burden  of 
battle  to  others;  hers  is  the  softer  art  of  love. 

Ares,  God  of  Battle,  joins  Hector  in  the  forefront  of  the 
Trojans,  and  many  Danaans  fall  before  their  onslaught. 
Hera  asks  Zeus  to  restrain  Ares,  and  he  sends  Pallas  Athena 
for  this  purpose.  White-armed  Hera,  queen  of  the  clouds, 
herself  assumes  the  guise  and  the  thunderous  voice  of  STEN- 
TOR,  "whose  cry  was  loud  as  the  cry  of  fifty  men,"  and 
bids  the  Argives  stand  firm.  Athena  meanwhile  stands  be- 
side Diomedes  and  spurs  him  to  attack  and  wound  Ares. 
The  war-god,  bellowing  with  pain,  flees  ignominiously  to 
Zeus  to  complain  about  Athena.   Zeus  rebukes  him  sternly: 

Of  lawless  force  shall  lawless  Mars  complain? 
Of  all  the  gods  who  tread  the  spangled  skies 
Thou  most  unjust,  most  odious  in  our  eyes 
Inhuman  discord  is  thy  dire  delight, 
The  waste  of  slaughter,  and  the  rage  of  fight. 

—  Pope 

The  fortunes  of  battle  sway  back  and  forth.  On  either  side, 
men  of  heroic  mold  and  some  not  so  heroic  fall.  But  Dio- 
medes' all-conquering  fury  presses  the  Trojans  so  hard  that 
the  prophet  HELENUS,  one  of  Priam's  many  sons,  urges 
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Hector  to  return  to  the  city  to  ask  the  women  there  to  sacri- 
fice to  Athena  and  propitiate  her  divine  wrath.  As  Hector 
departs,  Diomedes  meets  on  the  field  of  battle  the  stalwart 
Trojan,  GLAUKOS,  descendant  of  the  hero  Bellerophon, 
who  was  bound  to  Diomedes'  father,  Tydeus,  in  friendship. 
The  two  pledge  amity  and  exchange  gifts.  The  ancient 
tradition  of  hospitality  (as  in  the  Old  Testament)  forbids 
hostility. 

Hector  meanwhile  greets  his  mother,  HECUBA;  then 
scornfully  rouses  Paris  from  dalliance  to  rejoin  the  battle. 
Before  sallying  forth,  the  hero  bids  a  poignant  farewell  to 
his  wife  ANDROMACHE,  and  to  his  little  son,  his  only 
child.  The  parting  is  tearful.  All  have  a  presentiment  of 
doom  —  Hector's  imminent  death  and  the  fall  of  proud 
Troy.  Hector  prays  that  his  son  may  be  an  even  greater 
champion  than  his  father.  He  comforts  his  wife  by  express- 
ing the  Greek  view  of  fate:  "Only  destiny,  I  ween,  no  man 
hath  escaped,  be  he  coward  or  be  he  valiant,  when  once  he 
hath  been  born."  His  brother  Paris  joins  him  as  they  leave 
for  the  fray. 

Books  VII-VIII 

Single   combat   between   Telamonian   Ajax   and   Hector.     Council 
of  the  gods  on  Mount  Olympus.    The  Greeks  are  hard  pressed. 

Again  the  gods  from  the  heavenly  machine  intervene  in 
the  battle.  Athena,  champion  of  the  Argives,  and  Apollo, 
protector  of  the  Trojans,  agree  to  stay  the  general  melee  by 
inspiring  horse-taming  Hector  to  challenge  the  braves  of 
the  Achaeans  to  single  combat.  The  two  gods,  in  the  like- 
ness of  vultures,  perch  above  the  hosts  as  the  Trojan  cham- 
pion calls  upon  the  Greeks  to  select  a  worthy  foe  for  the 
duel.  They  are  silent.  Menelaus,  ashamed  of  his  fellows, 
offers  to  accept  the  challenge,  but  is  dissuaded  by  wide- 
ruling  Agamemnon  who  points  out  that  a  better  man  than 
he,  even  Achilles,  dreads  to  meet  Hector  in  single  fight. 
Nestor  bemoans  the  fact  that  advanced  age  prevents  his 
acceptance  of  the  challenge.  Finally,  nine  Greek  leaders, 
among   them    Agamemnon   and   Diomedes,   offer   to   meet 
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Hector.  Lots  are  cast,  and  the  honor  falls  to  AJAX,  son 
of  Telamon,  a  giant  of  a  man  and  a  brave  warrior. 

Hector  and  Aias  (Ajax)  fight  lustily,  using  spear,  sword, 
and  stone,  until  darkness  falls,  and  the  heralds  compel  an 
intermission  until  the  dawn.  The  heroes  exchange  gifts  as 
they  withdraw.  The  Greeks  eat,  then  proceed  to  build  a 
funeral  pyre  for  their  dead.  The  Trojans,  too,  follow  the 
custom  of  burning  their  dead  to  save  them  not  only  from 
decay,  but  from  birds  and  animals,  and  from  dishonor  at 
the  hands  of  ruthless  foes.  The  Greeks  then  build  a  large 
earthen  wall  to  protect  their  ships.  This  arouses  the  envy 
of  POSEIDON,  the  earth-shaker.  The  sea-god  receives 
Zeus's  permission  to  destroy  this  wall  later,  after  the 
Achaeans  have  left  for  their  homeland. 

On  many -peaked  Olympus,  Zeus  holds  forth  before  an 
assembly  of  the  gods,  proudly  conscious  that  his  sway  is  far 
above  that  of  both  men  and  gods.  Despite  opposition  in  his 
own  circle,  he  is  minded  to  confound  the  Greeks  and  thus 
keep  his  promise  to  avenge  Achilles.  Proceeding  to  his 
cherished  abode  on  Mount  Ida,  the  Emperor  of  the  Gods 
watches  for  a  time  the  struggle  of  the  contending  hosts,  then 
sends  a  bolt  of  lightning  to  strike  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Achaeans.  Nestor's  horse  is  killed,  and  the  old  warrior 
would  have  perished  at  Hector's  hands  had  not  Tydeides 
(Diomedes)  rescued  him.  Both  Greeks  then  flee  as  Hector 
pursues  them,  shouting  scornful  imprecations.  Hector  is 
well  aware  that  Zeus,  son  of  Cronus,  grants  Troy  the  victory. 

Hera  and  Poseidon,  champions  of  the  Argives,  dare  not 
openly  oppose  Zeus,  but  Hera  inspires  Agamemnon  to  pray 
to  the  Lord  of  the  Heavens,  and  Zeus  hearkens.  Over  the 
Achaean  host  the  Lord  of  Creation  sends  an  eagle,  holding 
a  fawn  in  his  claws.  The  Greeks,  recognizing  this  as  the 
surest  omen  of  good  fortune  in  the  lore  of  bird-divination, 
fight  with  renewed  vigor  and  courage.  (The  changing  for- 
tunes of  battle  are  ever  attributed  by  the  Homeric  poet  to 
the  intervention  of  the  gods,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the 
other.  Man  is  never  master  of  his  fate.)  The  bastard  prince, 
TEUCER   (Teukros),   master  of  the  bow,   kills   many   a 
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Trojan  hero  with  his  unerring  arrows,  as  he  darts  from  be- 
hind the  massive  shield  of  giant  Ajax,  his  half-brother  (both 
are  sons  of  Telamon).  But  even  the  sharp-tipped  arrows 
sent  forth  by  Teukros'  strong  bow  cannot  injure  the  rag- 
ing champion,  Hector,  for  Apollo  turns  away  the  deadly 
barbs.  Hector  casts  a  mighty  rock  and  wounds  Teukros 
gravely. 

Hera,  queen  to  Zeus,  and  Pallas  Athena,  his  daughter, 
can  no  longer  stand  idly  by  and  witness  the  devastation  of 
the  Argive  host.  But  Zeus  has  seen  their  preparations  for 
the  battle,  and  sends  his  messenger,  wind-footed  Iris,  God- 
dess of  the  Rainbow,  to  warn  he  will  smite  them  sorely 
should  they  defy  his  express  prohibition  against  aiding  the 
hard-pressed  Greeks.  When  Iris  repeats  Zeus's  message, 
word  for  word,  the  two  goddesses  must  perforce  yield, 
though  with  ill  grace.  Zeus  is  determined  that  Hector  will 
be  all- victorious  until  that  fell  day  when  fleet-footed  Achilles 
will  rise  from  beside  his  black  ship,  and  fight  to  avenge  the 
fallen  Patroclus.    "Such  is  the  will  of  Heaven." 

Darkness  brings  an  end  to  this  day's  battle.  The  Trojans 
build  many  fires  in  order  to  observe  whether,  during  the 
night,  the  flowing-haired  Argives  will  attempt  to  steal  away 
to  their  ships  and  take  flight.  Fifty  thousand  Trojans  sit 
by  a  thousand  fires  in  the  plain,  waiting  for  the  rosy-fingered 
Dawn  to  appear  on  her  heavenly  throne. 

Books  IX-X 

Night  Council  of  Greek  leaders  —  flight  or  continued  war?  Re- 
pentant Agamemnon  sends  embassy  to  beg  Achilles'  aid.  The  hero 
refuses.  Espionage  mission  of  Odysseus  and  Diomedes  behind  the 
Trojan  lines.    Capture  of  Trojan  spy,  Dolon. 

Panic  born  of  fear  rules  the  Greeks.  Agamemnon,  son 
of  Atreus,  weeps  as  he  addresses  the  assembly  of  his  fol- 
lowers, urging  flight  homeward.  Diomedes  berates  his 
sovereign  for  the  folly  and  cowardice  of  his  proposal.  Zeus 
has,  he  says,  given  Agamemnon  kingly  sway  over  all  men, 
but  not  the  highest  gift,  valor.  Nestor,  pacificator  of  strife, 
indicates  assent  with  Diomedes'  desire  to  continue  the  fight, 
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but  rebukes  the  younger  man  for  inviting  disloyalty  to  their 
divinely-appointed  chieftain.  At  Nestor's  request,  a  council 
of  the  Greek  leaders  is  called  to  deliberate  the  issue. 

Before  the  council,  Nestor  begins  with  grave  words  of 
respect  for  Agamemnon's  position,  but  points  out  the  chief- 
tain's fault  in  offending  valiant  Achilles. 

But  bold  of  soul,  when  headlong  fury  fired, 
You  wronged  the  man,  by  men  and  gods  admired: 
Now  seek  some  means  his  fatal  wrath  to  end, 
With  prayers  to  move  him,  or  with  gifts  to  bend. 

—  Pope 

Agamemnon,  despairing,  is  man  enough  to  admit  his  folly, 
and  he  promises  rich  recompense  to  Achilles  —  gold,  pot- 
tery, horses,  seven  maids  and  seven  populated  cities  —  if 
the  chief  of  the  Mrymidons  will  forgive  him,  and  lead  a 
successful  assault  on  Ilios  (Troy).  Moreover,  Agamemnon 
will  return  Briseis,  swearing  a  mighty  oath  that  he  has 
never  lain  with  the  maid.  A  picked  group  of  envoys,  chief 
among  them  wily  Odysseus,  conveys  to  Achilles  the  mag- 
nanimous offer  of  Agamemnon.  (Magnanimity  or  greatness 
of  spirit  is,  as  Aristotle  later  pointed  out,  the  prime  charac- 
teristic of  the  true  leader.)  The  hero  Achilles  evinces  true 
Grecian  hospitality  in  welcoming  the  envoys  with  wine, 
bread  and  roast  meat.  After  appropriate  sacrifices,  they 
feast.  With  moving  eloquence,  Odysseus  describes  the  plight 
of  the  Argives.  He  repeats  Agamemnon's  generous  offer 
verbatim,  and  urges  Achilles  to  forego  his  wrath  and  accept. 
But  the  hero  is  adamant.  He  has  been  done  great  injury; 
his  sacred  honor  has  been  sullied.  He  scorns  Agamemnon's 
offerings:  "Hateful  to  me  are  his  gifts,  and  I  hold  him  at 
straw's  worth."  Nor  will  he  consent  to  wed  one  among  the 
daughters  of  Agamemnon.  Even  the  appeal  of  the  reverend 
sage,  PHOENIX,  who  was  his  childhood  tutor,  fails  to  move 
Achilles'  stubborn  spirit  to  self-mastery.  The  champion 
finally  dismisses  the  embassy  with  the  word  that  he  will 
not  fight  until  Hector  comes  to  his  own  hut  and  black  ship. 
Sadly  Odysseus  reports  failure  to  the  Greek  council. 
Diomedes,  proud  tamer  of  horses,  insists  that  they  must, 
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nonetheless,  fight.  Heavy  of  heart,  the  Danaan  princes 
concur. 

The  lords  of  the  Greek  host  have  retired,  but  sleep  does 
not  come  to  the  Atreidae,  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus.  The 
brother-kings  arouse  the  other  leaders.  Diomedes  and 
Odysseus  are  selected  to  spy  out  the  plans  of  the  Trojans. 
Hector,  on  his  part,  sends  forth  DOLON,  son  of  the  herald 
Eumedes,  on  a  similar  mission  into  the  Greek  lines.  Ugly 
of  face,  Dolon  is  swift  of  foot;  a  wealthy  man,  he  is  yet  eager 
to  gain  the  reward  offered  by  Hector  for  a  successful  espio- 
nage foray.  The  Greek  pair,  Diomedes  and  Odysseus,  come 
upon  Dolon  and  trap  him,  despite  his  speed  of  foot.  Weep- 
ing, the  Trojan  spy  begs  for  his  life.  Eagerly  he  reveals  to 
wily  Odysseus  the  disposition  of  the  Trojan  forces.  His 
reward  is  death  by  Diomedes'  sword. 

Then  the  Greek  pair  press  forward,  slaying  many  a  Trojan 
warrior  as  he  sleeps.  They  steal  the  prize  white  horses  of 
RHESUS,  king  of  Thrace,  and  return  to  their  lines.  After 
washing  off  sweat  and  blood  and  anointing  themselves  with 
oil,  they  pour  a  libation  of  wine  to  their  protectress,  Athena, 
and  sit  down  to  eat. 

Books  XI-XII 

Day  comes  and  battle  is  resumed.  The  Greek  heroes  fight  val- 
iantly but  are  incapacitated  and  forced  back.  Achilles  sends  Patro- 
clus  to  inquire  as  to  fate  of  Nestor  and  the  physician,  Machaon. 
Hector  and  the  Trojans  fight  their  way  to  the  great  defense  wall  of 
the  Greeks. 

As  the  rosy-fingered  Dawn  spreads  her  rays,  the  fierce 
goddess  DISCORD  shouts  of  war  to  the  Achaeans  and  in- 
spires them  to  mighty  struggle.  Even  Agamemnon,  whose 
heart  is  not  always  resolute,  is  emboldened.  Our  eyes  are 
dazzled  by  the  colorful  armor  of  silver  and  gold  and  bronze, 
richly  embossed,  which  the  son  of  Atreus  dons  as  he  prepares 
for  battle.  In  the  Trojan  ranks,  Hector  puts  on  his  armor 
of  shining  bronze,  which  gleams  like  the  lightning  of  Zeus. 
The  picture  of  the  armies  contending  in  battle  is  like  to 
that  of  swift  reapers  gleaning  a  field  of  grain.    Agamemnon 
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performs  mighty  deeds;  many  are  the  victims  he  destroys 
in  single  combat.   He  is  as  a  raging  forest  fire. 

Zeus  sends  the  messenger-goddess  Iris,  the  many-colored, 
to  advise  Hector  to  hold  back  until  Agamemnon  is  wounded 
and  compelled  to  retire,  then  to  press  forward  even  unto 
the  black  ships  of  the  Greeks.  The  poet,  in  conventional 
strain,  invokes  the  aid  of  the  Muses  in  recounting  the 
glorious  individual  feats  of  arms  performed  by  the  cham- 
pions, Agamemnon  and  Hector,  who  at  this  time  personify 
their  respective  armies.  Agamemnon  is  wounded  in  the  arm 
by  the  spear  of  KOON,  eldest  son  of  Antenor,  and  is 
forced  to  retire  to  his  ships.  Hector,  in  accord  with  the 
command  of  Zeus,  rouses  the  great-hearted  Trojans  to  press 
forward.  The  Argive  host  is  about  to  flee  in  panic  when 
it  is  rallied  by  stout-spirited  Odysseus  and  Diomedes. 
Diomedes  casts  his  spear  true  at  Hector  but  it  glances  off 
the  helmet  Apollo  gave  to  the  Trojan  champion.  Hector 
is,  however,  momentarily  stunned,  and  flees  in  his  chariot 
to  avoid  black  death.  Raging  Diomedes  is  shot  through 
the  foot  by  the  winged  arrow  of  Paris  who,  boasting  of  the 
deed,  laughs  at  his  injured  opponent.  The  Greek  hero  re- 
torts scornfully  that  Paris  is  a  "gaper  after  girls"  and  no 
better  than  a  coward.  But  the  hunter  of  horses  must  re- 
turn to  the  hollow  ships  to  treat  his  foot,  and,  of  the  Greek 
warriors,  only  Odysseus  remains  to  rally  his  countrymen. 
Even  he,  the  crafty  son  of  Laertes,  is  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  panting  Trojans,  much  like  a  wounded  stag  at  bay  be- 
fore a  pack  of  jackals,  and  Ajax  and  Menelaus  must  needs 
come  to  his  rescue.  Ajax  does  many  valiant  deeds  but  is 
forced  to  retreat,  step  by  step,  before  the  ever-advancing 
Trojans.  The  beating  the  hard-pressed  champion  receives 
inspires  the  poet  to  compare  him,  rather  inappropriately, 
to  a  lazy  ass  cudgeled  by  a  crowd  of  boys. 

Nestor  and  the  wounded  leech,  MACHAON,  son  of  the 
famed  healer,  Esculapius,  are  carried  by  chariot  out  of  the 
battle.  Noble  Achilles  sees  Nestor's  chariot  withdrawing 
from  the  field,  and  he  asks  Patroclus  to  find  out  the  iden- 
tity of  the  aged  king's  companion.    This  first  sign  of  in- 
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terest  is  the  "beginning  of  evil"  for  Achilles.  Patroclus,  ar- 
riving at  Nestor's  tent,  learns  that  the  old  king's  com- 
panion is  indeed  Machaon,  as  Achilles  had  surmised.  Patro- 
clus's  appearance  gives  Nestor  the  opportunity  to  transmit 
a  bitter  reproach  to  Achilles  through  his  faithful  companion. 
The  sage  old  king  asks  Patroclus  to  inform  Achilles  that 
Diomedes,  Odysseus  and  Agamemnon,  among  many  others, 
are  wounded  and  hors  de  combat,  while  the  leader  of  the 
Myrmidons  sits  moodily  in  his  tent.  After  reciting  tales 
of  his  own  martial  prowess  when  he  was  young,  Nestor  asks 
Patroclus  to  urge  Achilles  again  to  cease  sulking  and  fight. 
Failing  that,  Patroclus  is  to  request  the  loan  of  Achilles' 
armor  and  troops,  so  that  he  may,  in  the  guise  of  the  cham- 
pion, restore  Greek  courage  by  leading  the  Myrmidons  into 
battle. 

Meanwhile,  the  Danaans  are  being  forced  back  past  the 
ditch  (fosse)  and  the  wall  they  had  constructed  to  protect 
their  trim  black  ships.  Hector  and  the  other  Trojan  stal- 
warts dismount  from  their  chariots  and  fight  their  way 
across  the  ditch  on  foot.  They  assault  the  portals  of  the 
mighty  wall.  There,  before  the  gates,  two  Argive  cham- 
pions, POLYPOITES  and  LEONTEUS,  stand  like  tower- 
ing oak-trees  athwart  the  path  of  the  Trojans  striving  to 
enter  the  Greek  compound.  Aegis-bearing  Zeus  (the  aegis 
is  the  symbol  of  rulership)  confounds  the  Trojans  momen- 
tarily by  sending  a  dread  omen:  an  eagle  bearing  a  blood- 
red  snake  which  it  releases  in  front  of  the  men  of  Ilion. 
Arrogantly  Hector  dismisses  the  portent,  saying:  "One 
omen  is  best,  to  fight  for  our  country."  Zeus  responds  by 
strengthening  the  hearts  of  Hector's  men.  Bitter  and  evenly 
matched  is  the  struggle  before  the  gates  leading  into  the 
Greek  compound.  Then  broad  Hector  heaves  a  mighty 
stone  which  batters  down  one  of  the  portals  and  his  followers 
burst  into  the  Argive  enclave.  The  Greeks  flee  to  their 
ships.  Their  backs  are  to  the  wide  sea  (the  Dardanelles  or 
Hellespont  separating  Europe  from  Asia  Minor). 
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Books  XIII-XIV 

Strife   of   Zeus   and    Poseidon.     Hector   versus    Ajax.     Hera   lulis 
Zeus  to  slumber,  and  the  Greeks,  aided  by  Poseidon,  recover. 

Zeus  now  turns  his  eyes  and  thoughts  away  from  Troy, 
certain  that  no  other  being,  god  or  man,  will  dare  to  inter- 
vene to  disrupt  his  plans.  But  the  mighty  Earth-shaker, 
Poseidon,  God  of  the  Sea,  sets  his  anger  against  Zeus,  and 
resolves  to  aid  the  Greeks.  In  the  guise  of  a  priest  or  seer, 
he  inspires  the  two  AL\NTES  or  AJAXES  (Aias,  son  of 
Oileus  and  Aias,  son  of  Telamon)  to  turn  on  the  Trojans 
and  check  the  Greek  rout.  Other  Argive  champions  sup- 
port the  Aiantes  as  the  battle  rages.  Among  these  is  the  Cre- 
tan chieftain,  IDOMENEUS,  who  praises  Ajax,  son  of 
Telamon,  as  equal  to  Achilles  in  all  but  speed  of  foot,  a 
faculty  in  which  the  Myrmidon  king  is  without  peer. 

Thus  Zeus  and  his  brother  Poseidon  (both  being  sons  of 
Cronus,  although  Zeus  is  the  elder  and  wiser  and  the  ulti- 
mate superior  in  sway)  strive  against  each  other.  Poseidon 
wants  the  Greeks  to  win;  Zeus  does  not  wish  to  destroy 
them  utterly,  but  rather  to  fulfill  his  promise  to  the  goddess 
Thetis,  mother  of  Achilles,  and  restore  the  crown  of  glory 
to  the  Myrmidon  king.  Many  mortals  are  to  die  as  the  sons 
of  Cronus  (Kronos)  maintain  their  bitter  contention.  Strong 
Idomeneus  retreats  slowly  before  the  savage  charge  of  the 
Trojan  Aeneas.  Menelaus,  for  his  part,  accomplishes  many 
valiant  feats  of  arms,  shouting  curses  at  the  Trojans  as  he 
strips  the  bloody  armor  from  the  warriors  he  has  overthrown. 
The  battle  rages  like  flaming  fire. 

The  Trojans,  dismayed  by  the  Poseidon-inspired  resistance 
of  the  Greeks,  are  fain  to  withdraw,  but  stout-couraged 
Hector  rallies  them.  He  even  drives  his  faint-hearted  brother, 
fair  Paris  (Alexander),  seducer  of  Helen,  into  the  forefront 
of  battle,  taunting  him  as  a  coward.  Telamonian  Ajax 
challenges  Hector;  the  two  champions  abuse  each  other 
verbally  as  a  prelude  to  the  duel  described  below. 

Again,  the  fortunes  of  war  turn  against  the  Danaans. 
When  Nestor  tells  wide-ruling  Agamemnon  that  the  defense 
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wall  has  been  breached,  the  fearful  king  counsels  flight, 
but  Odysseus  sternly  reproaches  the  proud  son  of  Atreus 
for  his  cowardice,  and  Agamemnon  meekly  accepts  the 
reproof. 

The  bard's  lyre  now  sings  of  the  gods.  Hera  takes  coun- 
sel with  her  own  thoughts.  The  white-armed  consort  of 
Zeus  plots  to  distract  her  lord  from  the  struggle  before  Ilium, 
and  thus  permit  Poseidon,  the  earth-shaker,  to  aid  the 
Greeks  without  hindrance.  In  a  delicately  beautiful  and 
sensuous  passage,  the  poet  relates  what  is  probably  an 
earlier  and  unrelated  legend  of  the  seduction  of  aegis-bearing 
Zeus  by  his  sister  and  queen-to-be,  Hera.  With  the  reluc- 
tant aid  of  the  frightened  God  of  Sleep,  and  armed  with 
all  the  attractions  of  Love  and  Desire  that  Aphrodite  can 
impart,  including  the  irresistible  Cestus  or  love-girdle,  Hera 
steals  away  to  Zeus  on  Mount  Ida,  where  he  abides  in 
solitude,  and  lies  with  him.  While  the  Lord  of  Creation  is 
wrapped  in  deep  and  satiated  slumber,  Poseidon  uses  all 
his  resources  to  aid  the  Argive  cause. 

We  see  the  consequence.  Staunch  Hector  meets  his  match 
in  Telamonian  Aias.  The  Trojan's  spear  glances  off  the 
armor  of  the  Greek  giant,  and  Hector,  disarmed,  is  forced 
to  retreat.  As  he  turns  his  steps  backward,  he  meets  calam- 
ity. Aias  (Ajax)  smites  him  with  a  huge  rock  and  the 
Trojan  falls  to  earth.  The  hero  of  Ilium  is  almost  dead: 
"black  night  covered  his  eyes."  Aias,  son  of  Oileus,  joins 
his  mate,  the  Telamonian  Aias,  in  gaining  individual  vic- 
tory after  victory  as  Poseidon  succeeds  in  turning  the  tide 
of  battle. 

Books  XV-XVI 

Zeus  rouses  himself  and  Poseidon  yields.    Hector  and  the  Trojans 
recover;    Patroclus  fights  valiantly,  but  is  slain  by  Hector. 

The  scene  shifts  again  to  Zeus's  abode  on  the  peaks  of 
Mount  Ida.  The  emperor-god  has  awakened,  Hera  of  the 
white  arms  beside  him.  The  Father  of  Gods  and  Men 
arises  to  see  the  Trojans  in  rout  and  Hector  lying  on  the 
plain,  vomiting  blood.    Bitterly  he  reproaches  Hera  for  her 
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guile  and  threatens  dire  retribution  if  she  ventures  to  op- 
pose him  further.  The  ox-eyed  queen  disclaims  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  decimation  of  the  Trojan  forces,  asserting 
that  it  is  Poseidon  who  is  guilty.  Zeus  calls  Iris  and  Apollo. 
The  rainbow  goddess  is  instructed  to  carry  a  message  from 
Zeus  to  Poseidon  bidding  the  Earth-shaker  desist  from 
the  war:  the  Sun-god  is  commanded  to  revive  Hector  and 
spur  him  to  further  deeds  of  valor,  culminating  in  the  slay- 
ing of  Patroclus.  Zeus,  however,  will  accomplish  Hector's 
fated  end  at  the  hands  of  Achilles,  who  thus  revenges  the 
death  of  his  bosom  friend.  (As  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato, 
the  love  of  man  for  man  is  a  dominant  theme.) 

Slowly  the  action  proceeds  to  its  destined  conclusion. 
There  is  a  short-lived  burst  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of 
Poseidon.  To  Iris's  literal  repetition  of  Zeus's  command, 
the  Earth-shaker  angrily  replies  that  he  is  equal  to  his 
brother,  each  in  his  domain  —  the  heavens  to  Zeus,  the  sea 
to  Poseidon.  But  reason  rules,  and  the  rebellious  god 
yields  to  the  elder-born.  Poseidon  swears,  however,  un- 
appeasable wrath  and  hostility  if  Zeus  prevents  the  ulti- 
mate and  utter  destruction  of  proud  Troy.  Apollo  rescues 
Hector,  and  the  Trojans  again  have  the  upper  hand,  with 
the  Sun-god  bearing  the  aegis  before  their  advancing  ranks. 
The  hard-pressed  Greeks  are  driven  to  the  point  of  fight- 
ing from  their  hollow  vessels.  The  two  sons  of  Telamon, 
Ajax  and  Teucer,  match  Hector  in  valor  —  Hector,  who 
is  like  a  lion  preying  on  fearful  cattle. 

Weeping  as  he  tells  Achilles  of  the  tragic  plight  of  their 
kinsmen,  Patroclus,  son  of  Menoitios,  wins  consent  to  his 
request  to  enter  the  fray  clothed  in  Achilles'  far-famed 
armor,  the  sight  of  which  alone  casts  consternation  among 
the  foe.  The  brooding  champion  counsels  Patroclus  not  to 
pursue  the  Trojans  and  Hector  to  the  walls  of  Troy,  but 
to  return  with  the  Mrymidon  troops  when  they  have  driven 
the  Trojans  far  from  the  Greek  ships.  Achilles  wishes  to 
reserve  for  himself  the  twofold  honor  of  killing  Hector  and 
sacking  Troy.  As  Patroclus  prepares  to  don  Achilles'  ter- 
rible armor,  the  son  of  Peleus  himself  arrays  the  five  com- 
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panies  of  Myrmidons  he  brought  with  him  from  his  native 
soil  of  Thessaly.  Achilles  then  pours  forth  a  libation  of  wine 
to  Zeus,  praying  that  the  Father  of  Gods  and  Men  grant 
victory  and  safe  return  to  his  friend. 

Patroclus  flights  valiantly,  and  the  Myrmidons  press 
back  the  foe.  The  Greeks  extinguish  the  flames  on  a  burn- 
ing ship,  and  save  their  fleet. 

Again  the  Homeric  bard  dramatizes  the  massed  conflict 
as  a  series  of  individual  duels.  Most  notable  is  the  con- 
test between  Patroclus  and  SARPEDON,  the  mortal  son 
of  Zeus,  whom  his  father  loves  above  all  men  of  earth.  Fain 
would  Zeus  have  saved  the  life  of  Sarpedon  but  Hera  wisely 
points  out  to  him  that  not  even  the  ruler  of  the  heavens 
can  tamper  with  Fate.  So  Sarpedon  meets  his  destined 
end  at  the  hands  of  Patroclus.  Friend  and  foe  battle  about 
his  body  as  it  lies  on  the  bloody  earth,  much  like  flies  buz- 
zing about  a  milk-pail  (a  homely  image  of  a  pastoral  poet). 
Apollo  removes  the  body  of  Sarpedon  and  sends  it  home 
to  Lycia  by  the  twin  brothers,  Sleep  and  Death.  Patroclus, 
raging,  ignores  Achilles'  cautionary  word  and  pursues  the 
enemy  even  to  the  walls  of  Troy.  Indeed,  he  would  have 
entered  the  gates  of  the  fabulous  city  had  not  Apollo  beaten 
him  back,  uttering  the  prophecy  that  neither  he  nor  Achilles 
is  fated  to  conquer  the  topless  towers  of  proud  Ilium. 
Apollo  smites  Patroclus  woefully,  so  that  the  warrior's  hel- 
met rolls  off  his  dazed  head,  and  his  spear  and  shield  are 
lost. 

Hector  resumes  the  fighting.  He  slays  the  wounded  and 
defenceless  Patroclus  by  driving  a  spear  through  his  belly. 
The  dying  warrior  prophesies  the  imminent  doom  of  his 
conqueror,  boastful  Hector: 

Insulting  man,  thou  shalt  be  soon  as  I; 

Black  fate  o'erhangs  thee,  and  thy  hour  draws  nigh; 

Even  now  on  life's  last  verge  I  see  thee  stand, 

I  see  thee  fall,  and  by  Achilles'  hand. 

—  Pope 
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Books  XVII-XVIII 

The  body  of  Patroclus.    Achilles  girds  for  vengeance.    Hephaetos 
forges  new  armor  for  Achilles. 

Fierce  strife  rages  about  the  body  of  Patroclus,  wrapped 
in  the  famed  armor  of  Achilles.  Menelaus  leads  the  fight 
to  preserve  the  flesh  of  the  fallen  hero  and  its  borrowed  suit 
from  the  eager  hands  of  the  foe.  Yet  even  the  warlike  son 
of  Atreus  must  yield  when  dread  Hector  approaches.  In- 
deed, the  Spartan  king  here  cuts  a  rather  sorry  figure  as  he 
runs  for  help,  giving  Hector  time  to  strip  Achilles'  armor 
off  Patroclus'  corpse.  The  Trojan  fails,  however,  to  secure 
the  horses  and  chariot  of  Achilles.  The  horses  weep  for 
Patroclus  until,  Zeus-inspired,  they  are  driven  out  of  the 
fray  by  the  charioteer,  AUTOMEDON.  When  Menelaus 
returns  with  Telamonian  Aias,  it  is  too  late.  Hector  stands 
aside  from  the  fray  to  don  Achilles'  armor,  the  prize  of  vic- 
tory. This  done,  the  Trojan  champion  returns  to  the  fight- 
ing, and  aided  by  Aeneas,  son  of  Anchises,  lays  about  him 
so  vigorously  that  the  knees  of  many  Greek  warriors  are 
unstrung,  and  they  lie  in  the  dust.  Ajax,  fighting  to  pre- 
serve Patroclus'  remains  in  the  midst  of  the  impenetrable 
darkness  in  which  Zeus  has  shrouded  the  battle,  prays  to 
the  Lord  of  Creation  to  dispel  the  black  pall  so  that  he  and 
his  fellows  may  at  least  die  in  the  light.  Zeus  complies, 
deeming  that  the  Trojan  flood  of  victory  has  reached  its 
appointed  height  and  must  recede.  He  sends  Pallas  Athene 
to  aid  the  Danaans.  The  goddess  stimulates  Menelaus  to 
new  courage  and  even  greater  feats.  During  the  fighting, 
the  son  of  Atreus  sends  a  warrior  named  ANTILOCHOS 
to  fleet-footed  Achilles  to  apprise  him  of  his  friend's  death. 

Dark  is  the  sorrow  of  Achilles.  He  pours  dust  and  ashes 
over  his  face  and  shoulders,  and  he  tears  his  hair.  His 
mother,  Thetis,  leads  the  maids  of  the  household  in  their 
grievous  lament,  then  tries  to  comfort  her  son.  Achilles 
swears  revenge:  Hector's  life  is  forfeit.  Thetis  warns  the 
hero  that  he  is  signing  his  own  death  warrant  if  he  carries 
out  his  vow,  for  the  fates  have  decreed  that  he  die  imme- 
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diately  upon  the  death  of  Hector.  The  proud  warrior  is 
not  moved;  straight  is  the  path  he  must  follow.  Life  would 
be  a  burden  were  he  to  live  with  Patroclus'  death  unavenged. 

Recognizing  that  what  Fate  decrees  must  be,  the  silver- 
footed  goddess  Thetis  bids  her  son  wait  until  she  has  pro- 
cured new  armor  for  him  from  the  god-artificer,  the  lame 
HEPHAESTOS.  He  agrees  to  wait  but,  unarmed,  he  stands 
up  before  the  Trojan  host  and,  his  head  crowned  with  golden 
fire  by  Athena,  shouts  with  a  cry  so  fearful  that  the  foe  fall 
back  dismayed.  The  Aiantes  are  enabled  to  recover  the 
body  of  Patroclus.  The  sun  sets,  and  the  contestants  cease 
their  strife  till  the  dawn. 

Terror-stricken  at  the  prospect  of  facing  Achilles  on  the 
morrow,  the  men  of  Troy  assemble  and  take  counsel.  Re- 
jecting the  prudent  suggestion  that  they  retire  behind  the 
gates  and  towers  of  Ilium,  they  agree  to  follow  Hector's 
bold  plan  of  attacking  the  Greek  ships  when  dawn  comes. 
It  is  ill  advice,  both  for  the  hero  and  his  people.  Mean- 
while, about  the  bier  of  Patroclus,  the  sorrowing  son  of 
Peleus  makes  moan  all  the  night.  Grief  yields  to  rage  as 
he  meditates  fitting  revenge  on  Hector  and  the  men  of  Ilios. 

Thetis  of  the  silver  feet  has  now  come  to  the  bronze  home 
of  Hephaestos,  the  blacksmith-god.  He  agrees  to  fashion 
a  suit  of  armor  befitting  her  hero-son.  Colorful  indeed  is 
the  five-layered  shield  the  lame  god  designs,  for  on  it  is 
depicted  the  earth,  the  heavens,  the  sea,  sun  and  moon,  two 
cities  teeming  with  men  (one  at  peace,  the  other  under  siege), 
a  pastoral  scene  and  a  company  of  dancing  youths  and 
maidens.  The  great  helmet  is.  surmounted  with  gold;  the 
breast-plate  is  fiery  red.  Like  a  heaven-sent  falcon,  Thetis 
flies  back  to  her  son  bearing  the  resplendent  armor. 

Books  XIX-XX 

Achilles   and   Agamemnon    make   their   peace.     The   final   day    of 
battle.    Brave  Aeneas  saved  from  Achilles'  fury.     Feats  of  Achilles. 

Returning  with  Hephaestos'  splendid  gift,  Thetis  pro- 
tects Patroclus'  body  from  rotting  by  covering  it  with  am- 
brosia and   nectar   (a  curious  mixture  of   the  naturalistic 
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and.  the  supernatural),  and  urges  noble  Achilles  to  make 
his  peace  with  Agamemnon  before  the  entire  assembly. 
The  great-hearted  son  of  Peleus  says  "Let  bygones  be  by- 
gones"; Agamemnon  replies  that  Zeus  and  the  dread  Erinyes 
(Fates)  put  madness  into  his  soul  that  fell  day  when  he  de- 
prived proud  Achilles  of  the  maid  Briseis.  Not  he,  but  ATE, 
Zeus'  baneful  daughter,  the  Goddess  of  Discord,  initiated 
strife  with  Achilles.  (Note  disclaimer  of  personal  moral 
responsibility.)  The  wise  counselor,  Odysseus,  praises  both 
leaders,  and  arranges  a  great  feast  before  the  decisive  battle 
of  the  morrow.  As  the  sacrificial  meal  is  prepared  for  the 
gods,  Agamemnon  swears  a  great  oath  that  he  has  never 
known  Briseis  carnally. 

Achilles  can  brook  neither  food  nor  drink  until  Patroclus 
is  avenged,  therefore  Athena  distills  nectar  and  ambrosia 
(drink  and  food  of  the  immortals)  into  his  breast  so  that  he 
will  not  be  faint  during  the  fighting.  Gleaming  in  his  armor 
like  the  Sun-god  himself,  the  hero  addresses  his  horses 
sternly,  bidding  them  return  him  safe  after  the  battle. 
Gifted  by  Hera  with  speech,  the  horse  Xanthos  replies:  "Yea, 
verily  for  this  hour,  dread  Achilles,  we  will  still  bear  thee 
safe,  yet  is  thy  death-day  nigh  at  hand,  neither  shall  we 
be  cause  thereof,  but  a  mighty  god,  and  forceful  Fate." 
Achilles,  no  whit  amused  by  the  prophecy  of  the  talking 
horse,  answers:  "Xanthos,  why  prophesiest  thou  my  death? 
nowise  behoveth  it  thee.  Well  know  I  of  myself  that  it  is 
appointed  me  to  perish  here,  far  from  my  father  dear  and 
mother;  howbeit  anywise  I  will  not  refrain  till  I  give  the 
Trojans  surfeit  of  war." 

It  is  the  day  for  the  final  battle.  As  the  Achaeans  prepare 
amidst  their  black,  high-prowed  ships,  the  men  of  Troy 
arm  themselves  on  the  high  plain  overlooking  the  sea.  The 
gods,  too,  with  Zeus'  consent,  fight  alongside  the  warriors 
of  their  choice.  On  the  Greek  side  are  Hera,  Pallas  Athena 
and  Poseidon;  aiding  the  Trojans  are  Ares,  God  of  War, 
Phoebus  Apollo  and  Aphrodite.  Frightful  above  mortal 
ken  is  the  strife  among  the  gods  —  the  earth  shakes  and  the 
mountain  tops  tremble.  There  is  terror  in  hell. 
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Aeneas,  son  of  Anchises,  is  inspired  by  Apollo  in  the 
guise  of  one  of  Priam's  sons  to  match  his  strength  with 
Achilles.  After  each  has  boasted  of  his  lineage  and  courage, 
they  fight.  Poseidon,  the  Earth-shaker,  saves  Aeneas  in  the 
midst  of  the  duel  by  placing  a  mist  before  Achilles'  eyes 
and  snatching  away  the  brave  son  of  Anchises.  The  mist 
removed,  Achilles  performs  prodigies  of  valor,  slaying 
numerous  Trojan  stalwarts.  He  disembowels  POLYDORUS, 
one  of  Hector's  many  brothers.  Hector,  enraged,  hurls 
Achilles'  taunts  back  in  his  teeth.  Although  he  openly  ad- 
mits that  Achilles  is  a  far  better  man,  the  Trojan  champion 
challenges  him  to  mortal  combat.  The  ultimate  determinant, 
after  all,  is  the  will  of  the  gods.  As  Achilles  presses  forward 
towards  Hector,  Phoebus  Apollo  delays  the  issue  by  wrap- 
ping the  Trojan  in  mist.  He  is  temporarily  safe  from  Achilles' 
mad  rage.  Cursing  Hector  as  a  "dog,"  the  Greek  hero  wades 
forward  in  a  sea  of  blood. 

Books  XXI-XXII 

Achilles  fights  with  the  river-god,  Skamandros  (or  Xanthus). 
The  river  is  tamed  by  fire.  Battle  of  the  Gods.  Achilles  slays  Hector 
and  demeans  his  body.    The  mourning  of  Troy. 

As  Achilles,  son  of  Peleus,  pursues  the  Trojans,  he  reaches 
the  river  Xanthus  (Skamandros)  which  is  alive  with  the 
roar  of  horses  and  men.  One  of  Priam's  numerous  sons, 
LYKAON,  tries  to  escape  from  the  river  after  discarding 
his  armor,  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  implacable  Achilles. 
In  reply  to  Lykaon's  plea  for  mercy,  Achilles  points  out  that 
a  far  better  man,  Patroclus,  is  already  dead,  and  the  shadow 
of  approaching  doom  hangs  over  him,  the  son  of  Peleus. 
Why,  then,  should  the  life  of  Lykaon  be  spared?  The  flint- 
hearted  champion  then  kills  Priam's  son  and  exults  bar- 
barically  over  his  corpse.  Zeus-descended  Achilles  also 
kills  another  Trojan,  ASTEROPAIOS,  whose  father  was 
a  river  (note  personification  of  natural  phenomena). 

The  river  Xanthus  is  angered  at  the  slaughter.  It  berates 
Achilles  for  filling  its  bed  with  dead  Trojans,  one  of  whom, 
Asteropaios,  is  descended  from  a  river  god.    When  Achilles 
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insists  that  he  will  continue  slaying  Trojans  until  he  has 
vanquished  Hector,  the  river  strives  with  Achilles,  stirring 
up  great  waves  in  an  attempt  to  drown  him.  Only  divine 
intervention  saves  the  hero  from  death  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  river  god,  Skamandros.  Hera  and  her  son  Hephaestos, 
the  forger  of  bronze,  raise  a  great  fire  and  create  a  strong 
wind  to  fan  the  flames  until  the  strong  river  is  ablaze. 
Skamandros  cries  to  Hephaestos  for  a  truce,  and  Achilles 
is  rescued.  Olympian  Zeus  is  amused  at  the  struggle  of  the 
gods  (theomachy). 

The  deities,  it  is  true,  conduct  themselves  in  an  all-too- 
human  way.  Ares,  God  of  War,  who  favors  Troy,  advances 
upon  Athena  with  his  bronze  spear  outstretched,  insulting 
her  as  a  "dogfly."  (Warriors  of  the  heroic  age  followed  the 
practice  of  taunting  a  foeman  before  attacking  in  the  hope 
that  a  hot-headed  opponent  would  throw  caution  to  the 
winds,  and,  by  moving  his  full-length  shield,  expose  a  vul- 
nerable part.)  Athena,  doughty  maid,  hurls  a  huge  rock 
which  fells  Ares,  who  covers  seven  roods  in  his  fall  (com- 
pare the  picture  of  fallen  Satan  in  "Paradise  Lost").  When 
Aphrodite  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  smitten  war  god,  Athena 
strikes  her  also  to  the  ground.  Hera,  protectress  of  the 
Greeks,  defeats  fair  ARTEMIS,  the  huntress,  but  Phoebus 
Apollo,  defender  of  Troy,  refuses  to  demean  himself  by 
fighting  Poseidon.  Apollo,  for  one,  recognizes  the  incon- 
gruity inherent  in  gods  contending  for  mortals'  sake. 

The  strife  of  humans  accompanies  the  comic-opera  battle 
of  the  deities.  Apollo  inspires  AGENOR,  son  of  Antenor, 
to  challenge  Achilles,  then  rescues  Agenor  and  diverts 
Achilles  from  the  melee  by  assuming  the  guise  of  the  son  of 
Antenor  and  leading  the  Greek  champion  a  merry  chase. 
The  mass  of  Trojans  is  then  enabled  to  attain  the  safety 
of  the  walls  of  the  city. 

When  Apollo  the  Far-darter  reveals  himself  to  Achilles, 
the  warrior  curses  the  god,  and  leaves  off  the  fruitless  pur- 
suit. He  moves  swiftly  over  the  plain  to  the  gates  of  Troy, 
where  noble  Hector  awaits  him.  As  King  Priam  sees  the 
Achaean  champion  advance,  he  is  fearful  for  Hector's  life, 
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and  implores  him  not  to  fight  the  merciless  son  of  Peleus. 
Hecuba,  Hector's  mother,  joins  in  the  plea,  but  to  no  avail. 
The  Trojan  champion  is  determined  to  fight,  but  flesh 
is  mortal.  When  Achilles  swoops  down  upon  him,  as  a 
falcon  upon  his  prey,  HecWr  is  seized  with  panic,  and  runs. 
Thrice  around  the  walls  of  famed  Troy  Achilles  pursues 
terror-stricken  Hector.  The  Trojan  is  then  tricked  by 
Athena  into  standing  firm  and  facing  Achilles.  (Athena 
assumes  the  form  of  Hector's  brother,  DEIPHOBUS,  and 
urges  him  to  fight,  pledging  support.)  Before  joining  battle, 
Hector  asks  Achilles  to  contract  with  him  that  the  victor 
will  not  dishonor  the  corpse  of  the  vanquished  beyond 
taking,  as  is  his  right,  the  dead  man's  armor.  Grim  Achilles 
refuses.  The  duel  is  on.  Achilles'  spear  plows  through  the 
Trojan's  neck.  Hector  dies  bravely,  brandishing  his  sword 
as  his  life  blood  ebbs,  and  prophesying  Achilles'  death  at 
the  hands  of  Paris  and  Phoebus  Apollo  before  the  Scaean 
(Western)  gate  of  Troy.  Stripping  his  foe's  body  of  its 
gleaming  armor,  fierce  Achilles  boasts:  "Great  glory  have 
we  won;  we  have  slain  the  noble  Hector,  unto  whom  all  the 
Trojans  prayed,  as  if  he  had  been  a  god."  He  recks  little 
of  his  own  imminent  death. 

Foul  is  the  hero's  treatment  of  his  slain  opponent.  Tying 
Hector's  legs  to  his  chariot,  he  drags  the  body  through  the 
dust,  in  full  view  of  his  parents,  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and 
of  all  their  subjects.  Andromache,  the  bereaved  wife, 
though  secluded  in  the  chamber  of  her  lofty  house,  hears 
the  wailing,  and  rushes  to  the  walls  to  see  the  dreadful  sight. 
Piteous  is  her  lament  as  she  wails  over  her  fatherless  infant, 
ASTYANAX,  and  mournful  is  the  wailing  of  the  women 
of  Troy. 

Books  XXIII-XXIV 

Savage  exultation  of  Achilles.  Pyre  of  Patroclus  and  the  funeral 
games.  Priam  soothes  Achilles,  and  purchases  the  body  of  Hector, 
which  is  given  due  burial. 

There  is  a  proud  note  in  Achilles'  grief  over  the  body  of 
dead  Patroclus,  for  the  champion  has  fulfilled  his  vow  to 
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sacrifice  twelve  noble  children  of  the  Trojans,  and  to  dis- 
honor the  body  of  Patroclus'  slayer,  once-proud  Hector. 
Refusing  to  wash  or  shave  until  Patroclus'  body  is  duly 
creamated,  Achilles  falls  asleep,  tired  and  dirty.  The  spirit 
of  luckless  Patroclus  appears  to  him  in  his  dream,  urging 
that  his  ashes  be  placed  with  Achilles  in  one  urn. 

The  poet  offers  a  detailed  description  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  funeral  pyre,  and  the  sacrifice  thereon  both  of 
animals  and  humans  (a  vestige  of  barbaric  culture).  Liba- 
tions of  wine  are  poured  upon  the  dusty  earth  as  heaven- 
sent winds  fan  the  fjames  of  the  funeral  pile.  After  the  pyre 
has  burnt  down  entirely,  the  ashes  of  Achilles'  friend  are 
placed  in  a  golden  urn.  Games  are  then  held,  with  Achilles 
donating  prizes  of  caldrons  and  iron,  horses  and  women. 
(Women  occupy  a  less  elevated  role  in  the  Iliad  than  in  the 
Odyssey  —  one  of  several  indications  that  the  Iliad  depicts 
a  less  civilized  epoch.) 

Vividly  does  the  bard  sing  of  the  keenly  contested  chariot 
race,  where  craft  and  guile  strive  against  speed  and  courage. 
The  heroes  quarrel  bitterly  and  the  gods,  too,  engage  their 
forces,  but  once  the  prizes  are  awarded,  the  first  to  Dio- 
medes,  all  are  at  peace.  Then  comes  the  boxing  with  ox- 
thong  mitts,  a  savage  sport  that  tests  the  hardiest  spirits. 
The  wrestling  match  between  Telamonian  Ajax  and  re- 
sourceful Odysseus  ends  in  a  draw.  With  the  aid  of  Athena, 
however,  the  Ithacan  king  wins  the  foot  race  against  Ajax, 
son  of  Oileus,  and  Antilochus,  Nestor's  son.  An  even  duel 
of  spear  and  sword  is  fought  between  Telemonian  Aias  and 
Tydeides  (Diomedes).  Weight-putting,  archery  and  the 
throwing  of  the  javelin  complete  the  games  celebrated  this 
day  in  honor  of  fallen  Patroclus. 

After  the  completion  of  the  contests  of  skill,  strength  and 
courage,  the  assembly  is  dissolved,  and  the  tribes  return 
to  their  ships.  Meanwhile,  Hector's  body  has  been  lying 
on  its  face  in  the  dust,  as  vengeful  Achilles  desired.  There  it 
remains  for  twelve  days.  During  this  period,  Phoebus  Apollo 
protects  the  hero's  corpse  against  worms  and  vultures,  pre- 
serving it  from  decay  and  corruption.    The  Sun-god  then 
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moves  his  fellow  Immortals  to  pity  of  Hector.  Zeus  acts. 
The  Lord  of  Heaven  sends  Thetis  to  inform  Achilles  that 
the  gods  are  displeased  at  his  impiety  towards  the  dead. 
Thetis,  at  Zeus'  command,  bids  Achilles  accept  Priam's 
forthcoming  offer  to  ransom  the  body  of  his  son.  This  is 
done.  Godlike  Priam,  bearing  rich  gifts  of  gold  and  of 
jewels,  of  robes  and  of  gleaming  tripods,  of  horses  and  mules, 
is  guided  by  HERMES  the  Messenger,  son  of  Zeus,  to  the 
camp  of  Peleides.  Poignant  are  the  words  of  the  king, 
bereft  of  his  sons,  to  the  great  conqueror:  "Yes,  fear  thou 
the  gods,  Achilles,  and  have  compassion  on  me,  even  me, 
bethinking  thee  of  thy  father.  Lo,  I  am  yet  more  piteous 
than  he,  and  have  braved  before,  what  none  other  man  on 
earth  hath  braved  before,  to  stretch  forth  my  hand  toward 
the  face  of  the  slayer  of  my  sons."  Grim -faced  Achilles  is 
moved  to  tears. 

After  appropriate  feasting,  and  after  a  night  of  rest,  agree- 
ment is  reached.  Achilles  consents  to  accept  Priam's  prof- 
erred  ransom  for  the  body  of  Hector.  The  Greek  cham- 
pion also  agrees  to  postpone  the  final  battle  for  Troy  until 
the  twelfth  day,  allowing  eleven  full  days  for  proper  funeral 
rites  over  the  remains  of  the  fallen  champion  of  Ilios.  Hermes 
reappears  to  guide  the  funeral  procession  back  to  Troy. 
Again  we  hear  the  loud  lamentations  of  Andromache  and 
Hecuba,  and  their  attendants,  fair  Helen  also,  over  the 
corpse.  A  brief  description  of  Hector's  funeral  ceremonies 
concludes  the  epic. 

Such  Honors  Ilium  to  her  hero  paid, 

And  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector's  shade. 

—  Pope 
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THE  ODYSSEY 

Introduction 

This  heroic  tale  centers  about  a  theme  familiar  and  be- 
loved throughout  the  ages.  Two  strands  are  woven  into  one: 
the  fortune  of  a  hardy  warrior  returning  home  from  battle, 
and  the  faithfulness  of  his  lovely  wife  despite  sore  tempta- 
tion, swell  into  a  symphony  of  love  and  honor  triumphant. 
Again,  as  in  the  Iliad,  the  poet  deals  with  basic  human 
virtues  in  a  simple  world  which  is  either  bathed  in  sunlight 
or  shrouded  in  darkness  and  gloom.  Basically,  the  contrast 
is  of  Good  against  Evil;  black  against  white:  there  are  few 
grays.  Moral  doubt  is  absent.  Man  does  his  prescribed 
duty.  He  follows  the  bent  of  his  character  and  the  decrees  of 
destiny.   Ultimate  events  rest  in  the  laps  of  the  gods. 

Above  all  is  Zeus.  His  will  is  even  more  paramount  here 
than  in  the  Iliad;  his  hegemony  more  pronounced.  Only 
his  brother,  Poseidon,  God  of  the  Sea,  dares  to  question  his 
authority  and  then  only  briefly.  The  virtues  and  the  weak- 
nesses, the  successes  and  the  failures  of  mortal  man,  spring 
from  Zeus.  It  is  the  all-powerful  Father  of  Gods  and  Men 
who  finally  brings  Odysseus  home  after  ten  years  of  wander- 
ing over  storm-tossed  seas  and  exile  in  strange  lands.  In  so 
doing,  Zeus  countermands  the  express  will  of  Poseidon,  who 
has  plotted  the  sufferings  of  the  Ithacan  king. 

The  creed  of  Zeus  approaches  monotheism;  despite  the 
pantheon  (gallery  of  gods)  of  the  lesser  immortals,  Zeus' 
universal  sway  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  Jehovah  of  the 
later  Hebrew  prophets.  True,  there  remains  much  that  is 
anthropomorphic  or  man-shaped  in  the  conception  of  the 
divinities;  the  gods  still  lust,  plot,  deceive  and  quarrel  like 
human  beings,  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  distinct  advance 
toward  a  more  cultivated  and  otherworldly  theology  (theory 
of^the  gods). 

Leaving  behind  his  wife,  Penelope  and  his  infant  son, 
Telemachus,  Odysseus  had  departed  from  his  kingdom  of 
Ithaca,  a  small  island  off  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  to 
join  the  other  Greek  chieftains  in  the  crusade  against  Troy. 
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A  climactic  portion  of  this  story  has  been  related  in  the 
earlier  Homeric  epic,  the  Iliad.  Now  Troy  (Ilium)  has 
fallen,  and  the  Greek  heroes  who  survived  the  ten-year 
struggle  are  on  their  way  back  to  home  and  family.  Since 
none  of  these  princes  had  a  longer  or  more  arduous  voyage 
home  than  the  Ithacan,  and  since  none  was  left  alive  more 
famous  or  worthy  of  the  epic  lyre,  the  poet  epitomizes  the 
trials  of  the  homecoming  in  the  legend  of  Odysseus.  He 
embellishes  the  narration  with  many  popular  fables  (Ger. : 
Marcheri)  drawn  from  the  treasure  trove  of  antique  myth, 
a  fund  common  to  many  peoples  and  many  tongues.  These 
are  interwoven  with  matchless  skill  into  a  work  of  high 
dignity  and  consummate  artistry  which  emerges  as  a  perfect 
whole.  No  matter  how  many  the  original  sources,  no  matter 
the  numerous  poetic  interpolations  and  reworkings,  the 
Odyssey  in  its  final  form  evidences  the  genius  of  a  single 
master-craftsman . 

Undoubtedly  the  epic  poet  —  the  unknown  "Homeros" 
of  legend  —  wrote  long  after  the  heroic  age  he  described. 
Possibly  the  final  redactor  of  the  Iliad  composed  the  Odyssey 
in  his  later  years  or  —  an  hypothesis  borne  out  by  an 
analysis  of  vocabulary  as  well  as  of  social  philosophy  —  the 
poet  of  the  wanderings  may  have  lived  some  centuries  later 
than  the  bard  or  bards  who  sang  of  the  battle  for  Troy. 
Certainly,  a  substantial  mellowing  of  mood  and  a  more 
"civilized"  cast  of  mind  are  revealed  in  the  Odyssey.  True, 
courage  and  strength  in  arms  are  still  central  to  heroic 
manhood,  but  the  warrior  caste  is  not  the  sole  concern  of 
the  minstrel,  nor,  indeed,  is  nobility  of  birth  or  eminence  of 
status  synonymous  with  wisdom  and  virtue. 

A  wide  chasm  separates  the  social  philosophy  of  the  two 
Homeric  works.  Whereas  the  Iliad  is  a  glorification  of  the 
princely  life,  the  Odyssey  forcefully  contrasts  the  vicious- 
ness  of  the  noble-born  suitors  of  Penelope  with  the  native 
honesty  and  fidelity  of  the  servitors  who  alone  stand  by  the 
returned  hero.  In  the  terrible  scene  of  the  mass  slaughter 
of  the  wooers,  the  aristocracy  of  Ithaca  and  the  neighboring 
principalities  go  down  before  the  onslaught  of  Odysseus  and 
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Telemachus,  aided  by  a  swineherd  and  a  cowherd.  Success- 
ful bearing  of  arms  by  the  lower  class  against  the  ruling 
group  is  an  affront  to  aristocratic  concepts  which  would 
have  been  inconceivable  to  the  poet  of  the  well-ordered 
heroic  society.  The  sympathetic  depiction  of  serfs,  whether 
conscious  or  unconscious  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  may  re- 
veal that  he  is  writing  in  an  age  of  social  disintegration, 
where  kings  and  princes  are  no  longer  demigods,  and  class 
lines  are  being  erased.  Only  an  aristocracy  that  had  lost  its 
sense  of  God-given  authority  could  fail  to  take  offense  at 
such  a  portrayal.  The  period  in  which  the  poet  composed 
must  indeed  have  been  a  time  of  social  and  economic  fluidity. 

While  the  twin  themes  of  Odysseus'  sufferings  and  Pen- 
elope's trials  take  their  parallel  courses,  we  see  the  charac- 
ters of  the  principals  unfold  with  far  greater  scope  and 
poignancy  than  in  the  relatively  narrower  frame  of  the  Iliad. 
In  the  earlier  poem,  the  protagonist  is  Achilles.  His  por- 
trayal is  only  half-rounded,  that  of  a  man  capable  of  great 
pride  and  insatiate  wrath,  loving  another  man,  Patroclus, 
to  the  point  of  self-destruction,  consumed  with  a  hatred  for 
his  foes  which  is  mollified  only  at  the  intercession  of  Zeus; 
then  and  only  then  capable  of  remorse  for  the  destruction 
wreaked  by  his  illimitable  anger.  The  warlike  story  per- 
mits only  fleeting  glimpses  of  Achilles  as  son  and  as  father; 
rare,  though  delightful,  is  the  intrusion  of  man's  love  for 
woman,  as  Hector's  for  Andromache. 

As  the  action  of  the  Odyssey  is  more  comprehensive  than 
that  of  the  Iliad,  so  the  characterizations  of  Odysseus  and 
Penelope  are  better  rounded  than  Achilles  or  Agamemnon. 
Odysseus,  brave  and  wily,  is  not  only  a  master  strategist 
and  a  stalwart  warrior;  he  is  a  fond  father,  and  dutiful  son, 
a  just  lord  of  the  manor  as  well  as  revered  king  of  his  people; 
a  faithful  husband  (in  spirit  if  not  always  in  body)  whom 
neither  the  charms  of  Circe  nor  the  arts  of  Calypso  can 
permanently  seduce  from  the  lawful  embraces  of  his  wedded 
wife;  a  practising  philosopher  who  can  patiently  bear  the 
ignominy  of  the  suitors'  insults  and  the  shame  of  beggars' 
rags,  biding  his  time  until  he  can  exact  merited  but  fearful 
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revenge;  a  hero  who  bows  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  although 
he,  who  has  striven  with  giants,  is  master  of  all  men  in  force 
and  in  guile. 

Penelope,  the  constant,  rises  far  above  the  stock  type  of 
the  patient  and  long-suffering  wife.  She  too  can  use  guile 
for  worthy  ends,  as  in  the  device  of  the  unraveled  web,  with 
which  she  put  off  the  wooers  for  three  harried  years.  Open 
and  frank  by  nature,  she  has  learned  by  bitter  experience  to 
distrust  all  men,  and  she  puts  Odysseus  to  the  test  after  all 
others  are  convinced  that  he  is  the  long-lost  King  of  Ithaca. 
A  loving  mother,  she  reproves  Telemachus  whenever  she 
feels  that  he  has  fallen  short  of  the  princely  mold  in  which 
she  has  fashioned  the  son  of  such  a  noble  sire.  In  her  majestic 
person,  courage  is  leavened  with  prudence;  her  virtue  allows 
of  no  baser  elements,  and  shines  forth  unblemished  and  un- 
adorned. Like  her  husband,  she  possesses  the  classic  quality 
of  seeing  life  steadily  and  seeing  it  whole. 

Telemachus  is  well  portrayed  as  emerging  from  adolescence 
into  manhood,  a  difficult  period  at  all  times  but  especially 
difficult  under  the  circumstances  of  a  father  gone,  and  a 
household  overrun  with  insolent  suitors.  We  see  him  grow 
in  courage  and  self-reliance  and  in  the  graces  and  arts  that 
become  a  young  prince.  There  is  real  development  from 
the  callow  youth  of  the  opening  books  to  the  hard-fisted 
man  who  silences  the  haughtiest  of  the  suitors,  first  by  his 
command  and  regal  presence,  later  by  his  potent  sword. 
Even  his  astonished  mother  must  in  the  final  day  defer  to 
the  mature  judgment  of  her  son.  He  is  no  longer  her  de- 
pendent infant,  but  a  ruler  among  men. 
/""*  Of  romance  there  is  much  in  the  Odyssey,  but  none  in 
f  the  vulgarized  sense;  it  is  neither  maudlin  nor  sensational. 
Sex  is  accepted  as  a  natural  function.  The  calmness  of  spirit 
that  we  find  in  Shakespeare's  last  period  permeates  the 
Odyssey  and,  after  the  slaughter  of  the  wooers  (a  scene  ad- 
mittedly barbaric  in  its  bloodthirstiness),  the  epic  ends,  as 
do  the  Tempest  and  the  Winter's  Tale,  on  a  note  of  recon- 
conciliation  and  divine  forgiveness  of  man's  cruelty  to  man. 
The  ancient  theme  of  the  blood-feud  fulfilled  is  transmuted 
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into  the  more  civilized  code  of  harmony  among  neighbors 
and  equals  under  the  just  rule  of  a  philosopher-king,  the 
incarnate  of  the  Platonic  ideal. 

The  period  covered  in  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Odyssey 
is  the  last  six  weeks  (42  days)  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  hero's 
return  voyage  from  Troy.  Since  the  bard  begins  in  medias 
res  (in  the  middle  of  events)  at  this  point  in  the  story,  he 
utilizes  the  "flashback' '  technique  to  reveal,  by  Odysseus' 
mouth,  the  trials  and  adventures  which  have  filled  the  pre- 
ceding years  and  months.  By  the  grace  of  the  poet's  genius, 
these  events  live  before  our  eyes. 

THE  ODYSSEY 
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THE  ODYSSEY 

Book  I  (First  Day) 

The  Gods  prepare  the  way  for  Odysseus'  speedy  return  to  his 
homeland  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  wanderings.  After  the  downfall 
of  Troy,  Zeus  commands  the  hero's  release  from  his  bondage  to 
Calypso  on  the  isle  of  Ogygia.  Athena  assumes  the  guise  of  a  sea- 
captain,  Mentes,  and  advises  Odysseus'  son,  Telemachus,  to  in- 
quire of  his  father  in  Sparta  and  Pylos.  The  youth,  obeying,  pre- 
pares to  leave  the  insolent  suitors  who  crowd  the  halls  of  the  palace 
in  rivalry  for  the  hand  of  his  mother  and  Odysseus'  loyal  wife, 
Penelope. 

Conventionally,  the  bard  invokes  the  aid  of  the  Muse 
in  relating  the  tale  of  ODYSSEUS,  King  of  Ithaca,  "who 
wandered  far  and  wide  after  he  had  sacked  the  sacred  citadel 
of  Troy."  He  suffered  many  woes  and  the  loss  of  his  entire 
company,  until  in  the  tenth  year  of  storm-tossed  traveling, 
he  returned  alone  to  his  realm  and  to  his  faithful  wife, 
PENELOPE.  POSEIDON,  God  of  the  Oceans,  had  de- 
creed that  Odysseus  should  endure  these  hardships  as 
punishment  for  the  blinding  of  the  single-eyed  giant,  the 
Cyclops  POLYPHEMUS,  son  to  Poseidon.  All  the  other 
Greek  champions  whom  destiny  had  decreed  should  return 
home  from  proud  Uion  had  long  since  set  foot  on  their  native 
heaths. 

But  the  day  of  deliverance  for  crafty  Odysseus  is  near. 
The  gods  hold  council,  Poseidon  alone  being  absent,  on 
Mount  Olympus.  ZEUS  reflects  on  the  evil  fate  that  met 
Agamemnon,  leader  of  all  the  Greek  forces,  slain  by  his 
wife's  lover  in  his  own  palace.  Philosophically,  the  Father 
of  the  Gods  points  out  that  mortals  blame  the  deities  for 
their  ills  whereas  it  is  man's  own  sinfulness  which  is  respon- 
sible for  his  suffering..  (Note  that  this  is  an  advance  in  moral 
reasoning  as  compared  to  the  blind  reliance  on  destiny 
which  pervades  the  Iliad  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  Odyssey.) 
PALLAS  ATHENA,  protectress  of  Odysseus  throughout 
the  Homeric  legend,  calls  the  attention  of  Father  Zeus  to 
the  plight  of  the  hapless  hero,  now  bound  to  servitude  as  the 
unwilling  lover  of  CALYPSO,  daughter  of  the  wizard 
Altas,   and   goddess-ruler   of   the   island   of   Ogygia.     The 
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monarch  of  Olympus,  recognizing  that  it  is  Poseidon's  anger 
that  is  at  the  root  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Ithacan  king, 
holds  that  it  is  now  high  time  that  the  gods  aid  Odysseus' 
safe  return. 

HERMES,  Messenger  of  the  Gods,  is  sent  to  Ogygia  to 
request  Calypso  to  release  her  captive  lover;  Athena  speeds 
to  Ithaca  to  bid  Odysseus'  son,  TELEMACHUS,  go  forth 
on  a  voyage  to  Sparta  and  Pylos  where  he  may  inquire 
of  Kings  MENELAUS  and  NESTOR  the  whereabouts  of 
his  father. 

Swift  as  the  breath  of  the  wind,  Athena  glides  to  Odysseus' 
home,  where,  in  the  guise  of  a  male  stranger,  she  is  greeted 
by  Telemachus.  With  the  ceremonial  hospitality  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  heroic  age,  the  youth  bids  Athena  sit,  wash 
her  hands,  eat  and  drink  heartily  of  the  fare  set  before  her 
by  the  attendants.  As  they  converse,  the  noisy  wooers  of 
Penelope  come  into  the  halls  of  Odysseus'  stately  house,  and 
prepare  to  feast,  as  is  their  daily  wont.  Athena  answers  Tele- 
machus's  conventional  questions  as  to  identity  by  saying 
that  she  is  MENTES,  captain  among  the  sea-faring  folk 
known  as  the  Taphians,  and  that  her  crew  is  on  a  voyage 
to  purchase  copper.  Mentes  prophesies  that  Odysseus  will 
soon  return,  while  yet  disclaiming  any  art  in  soothsaying 
or  in  reading  the  signs  of  birds.  (Bird-lore  was  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  science  of  divination  during  the  heroic 
age.)  The  disguised  goddess  also  advises  Telemachus  to 
prepare  for  his  father's  homecoming  and  the  rout  of  the  in- 
solent suitors  by  visiting  Pylos,  where  aged  Nestor  rules, 
and  Sparta,  realm  of  Menelaus,  to  inquire  news  of  Odysseus. 

To  his  mother  and  the  wooers,  Telemachus  reveals  his 
new-found  strength  of  character  by  boldly  asserting  that  he 
is  lord  of  the  house.  He  tells  the  astonished  group  that  he 
is  convoking  on  the  morrow  an  assembly  of  the  Ithacan 
people  to  debate  openly  the  matter  of  casting  forth  the 
wooers  from  his  ancestral  home.  To  the  insolent  AN- 
TINOUS,  most  arrogant  of  the  wooers,  the  youth  answers 
boldly;  diplomatic  is  his  reply  to  cunning  EURYMACHUS, 
another  leader  among  the  men  eager  to  marry  Penelope  and 
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take  possession  both  of  her  property  and  the  throne  of 
Ithaca.  Telemachus  now  realizes  it  was  Athena  who  con- 
versed with  him  in  the  form  of  the  Taphian  captain,  Mentes. 
As  night  falls,  he  is  conducted  to  his  chamber  by  the  aged 
nurse,  EURYCLEIA,  beloved  and  trusted  by  all  the  family. 

Book  II  (Second  Day) 

Telemachus,   scorned   by   the   wooers,   sets   sail   for   Pylos  to   in- 
quire of  Nestor  concerning  Odysseus. 

As  the  rosy-fingered  Dawn  appears,  Telemachus  con- 
vokes the  first  assembly  of  the  Achaeans  (northern  Greeks) 
since  the  departure  of  Odysseus  twenty  years  before.  He 
implores  the  wooers  to  leave.  Antinous  angrily  replies  that 
the  fault  is  with  Penelope,  who  for  three  years  deceived  the 
suitors  by  promising  that  she  would  make  her  choice  once 
she  finished  the  funeral  shroud  she  was  weaving  for  her 
husband's  aged  father,  LAERTES,  while  secretly  unravel- 
ing at  night  all  she  had  woven  during  the  day.  The  suitors 
will  not  leave,  Antinous  declares,  until  Penelope  is  married 
to  one  of  their  company.  Telemachus  asks  Zeus  to  grant 
him  revenge;  the  Ruler  of  Men  and  Gods  sends  two  eagles 
who  tear  at  each  other's  neck  as  a  sign  that  destruction 
will  visit  the  men  who  harass  Penelope,  haunting  her  house 
and  consuming  her  goods.  An  aged  augur,  HALITHERSES, 
well  versed  in  bird-omens,  predicts  once  again  that  Odysseus 
will  return  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  absence,  and  that, 
forsooth,  he  is  soon  to  scatter  death  and  dark  destruction 
among  the  suitors.  Eurymachus  scornfully  replies  that 
Odysseus  lies  dead  in  some  far-off  land,  and  that  Telemachus 
must  set  a  date  for  his  mother's  wedding  before  he  can  hope 
to  be  rid  of  the  importunate,  though  uninvited,  guests. 

Now  Telemachus  follows  the  counsel  of  Athena,  and  re- 
quests that  the  suitors  give  him  a  boat  and  twenty  men  so 
that  he  may  inquire  about  his  father  in  Pylos  and  Sparta. 
If  he  finds  that  his  father  is  no  longer  among  the  living,  he 
will  build  a  funeral  mound  and  perform  the  rites  due  to  the 
dead;  following  the  solemn  obsequies,  he  will  permit  his 
mother  to  wed.    The  suitors  mock  at  his  request.    Athena, 
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however,  assumes  the  guise  of  an  old  companion  of  Odysseus, 
famed  Mentor,  and  advises  the  youth  to  prepare  to  leave : 
the  ship  will  be  forthcoming,  and  Telemachus's  friends  can 
serve  as  crew. 

Eurycleia  helps  Telemachus  and  his  friends  secretly 
prepare  jars  of  wine  and  bags  of  bar  ley -meal  for  the  voyage. 
Penelope  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  her  son's  venturesome  plan. 
With  his  goodly  armored  companions  at  the  oars,  Tele- 
machus launches  his  vessel  on  the  "wine-dark  sea."  The 
mast  is  raised  and  the  sails  belly  before  a  fresh  westerly 
wind.   The  company  of  Telemachus  sails  through  the  night. 

The  poet's  detailed  descriptions  of  seafaring  activity  re- 
veal not  only  his  own  familiarity  with  the  subject  but  that 
of  his  audience.  He  conveys  a  genuine  sense  of  delight  in 
the  art  of  sailing. 

Book  III  {Third  and  Fourth  Days) 

Nestor  is  hospitable,  but  has  no  news  of  Odysseus.  Accompanied 
by  the  Pylian  king's  son,  Peisistratus,  Telemachus  leaves  for  Sparta 
(Lacedemon.) 

The  following  morning  witnesses  the  arrival  of  Tele- 
machus and  his  men  at  Pylos,  where  sage  Nestor  holds  sway. 
They  come  at  a  time  when  the  Pylians  are  engaged  in  sacri- 
ficing immaculate  black  bulls  to  Poseidon,  the  dark-haired 
god  who  holds  the  proud  title  of  "shaker  of  the  earth."  The 
inner  parts  of  the  bulls  are  eaten  while  slices  taken  from 
the  thighs  are  burned  on  the  altar  sacred  to  the  god.  (The 
poet  and  his  auditors  are  invariably  interested  in  the  details 
of  ceremonial  sacraments.)  Athena,  who  accompanies 
Odysseus'  scion  on  the  voyage  in  the  guise  of  his  old  tutor 
and  guardian,  Mentor,  is  the  first  to  step  forth  from  the  boat. 
She  counsels  Telemachus  to  speak  forthwith  to  wise  old 
Nestor,  "tamer  of  horses"  (an  epithet  of  high  approbation  in 
both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  applied  in  the  former  epic 
to  heroes  of  the  rank  of  Diomedes  and  Achilles,  so  indicating 
in  what  great  esteem  horses  and  the  art  of  horsemanship 
were  held  in  this  age). 

Hospitable  in  the  Achaian  vein  is  the  welcome  given  to 
the   voyagers   by   Nestor   and   his   son   PEISISTRATUS. 
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After  due  libation  and  prayer  to  earth-girdling  Poseidon, 
all  sit  down  to  eat  the  inner  meat  and  drink  the  dark  wine. 
Impelled  by  Athena  as  Mentor,  Telemachus  asks  Nestor  to 
tell  him  the  blunt  truth,  insofar  as  he  knows  it,  of  the  fate 
of  Odysseus.  Nestor,  lord  of  chariots,  proceeds  with  the 
circumlocution  or  indirectness  of  verbal  approach  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  epical  form.  Recounting  the  quarrel 
between  the  two  Atreidae,  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  as 
the  Hellenes  were  preparing  to  depart  after  the  sack  of 
Troy,  the  Pylian  sovereign  takes  occasion  to  point  up  the 
craftiness  of  Odysseus  on  this  as  on  many  another  occa- 
sion. The  dispute  between  the  brother-kings  had  divided 
the  host  of  the  Greeks:  some,  like  Nestor  and  Diomedes, 
set  sail  immediately,  Menelaus  following;  others,  like 
Odysseus,  abode  awhile  in  Ilion  land  with  proud  Agamem- 
non, attempting  with  sacrifice  to  propitiate  the  grey-eyed 
goddess,  Athena,  who  had  set  Greek  against  Greek  in  this 
quarrel.  Nestor  has  heard  nothing  more  about  the  guile- 
ful king  of  Ithaca  since  this  episode.  In  a  passage  preg- 
nant with  dramatic  irony  (the  grey-eyed  goddess  being 
present  in  the  shape  of  Mentor),  Nestor  prays  that  Athena 
show  her  favor  to  Telemachus  as  she  formerly  displayed  it 
to  his  father  in  the  land  of  Troy.  Mentor  (Athena)  piously 
observes  that  not  even  the  gods  may  save  a  man  they  love 
from  death,  which  is  appointed  to  all  mortals. 

Nestor  relates  a  tale  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  ancient  Greek 
literature:  the  piteous  story  of  the  death  of  Agamemnon 
at  the  hands  of  treacherous  Aegisthus,  lover  of  Agamem- 
non's wife,  Clytemnestra,  and  of  the  later  blood-revenge 
slaying  of  Aegisthus  by  Agamemnon's  son,  Orestes,  when 
the  latter  grew  to  manhood.  The  Pylian  ruler  genially  ad- 
vises Telemachus  to  go  to  Menelaus's  realm,  Sparta  (Lace- 
daemon)  to  inquire  further  about  Odysseus. 

Assuming  the  form  of  a  sea-eagle,  Athena  flies  away. 
Nestor  explains  the  omen  as  signifying  that  the  grey-eyed 
goddess  of  wisdom  guards  young  Telemachus  as  she  formerly 
had  watched  over  his  sire.  All  retire  for  the  night. 
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With  the  first  flush  of  the  rosy-fingered  dawn,  Nestor 
offers  a  golden-horned  heifer  to  Athena  with  all  proper  cere- 
mony, including  the  washing  of  hands  and  the  sprinkling  of 
the  meal  (grain).  As  is  customary,  Telemachus  is  bathed 
and  anointed  with  olive  oil  by  a  woman,  Polycaste,  Nestor's 
youngest  daughter  (her  rank  does  high  honor  to  the  prince). 
After  the  meal,  a  swift  chariot  is  provided,  with  Peisistratus, 
Nestor's  son,  serving  as  driver,  Telemachus  is  en  route  to 
Sparta. 

Book  IV  (Fifth  and  Sixth  Days) 

Arrival  in  Sparta.  The  tale  of  Menelaus's  wanderings.  The 
Spartan  king  informs  Telemachus  that  he  last  heard  of  Odysseus 
as  captive  to  Calpyso  in  Ogygia.  The  suitors  prepare  an  ambush 
for  Telemachus'  vessel. 

In  Sparta,  Menelaus  celebrates  a  double  bethrothal,  for 
his  daughter  has  just  been  pledged  to  Achilles'  son  while  his 
son  is  to  wed  a  maid  of  Sparta.  A  divinely-inspired  minstrel 
sings,  accompanied  by  the  lyre,  while  tumblers  perform 
amidst  the  merry  throng.  The  travelers  are  welcomed,  and 
their  horses  fed.  After  Telemachus  and  Peisistratus  have 
been  bathed  and  anointed  by  the  maidens,  they  wash  their 
hands  in  a  silver  basin  and  eat  at  the  table  of  King  Menelaus. 
Although  courtesy  decrees  that  the  king  must  entertain  his 
guests  before  inquiring  their  identity,  he  immediately 
recognizes  nobility  of  breeding  in  their  form  and  manners, 
saying:  " — —  ye  are  of  the  line  of  men  that  are  sceptred 
kings,  the  fosterlings  of  Zeus:  for  no  churls  could  beget  sons 
like  you." 

The  meal  completed,  fair-haired  Menelaus  relates  his 
wanderings  for  full  seven  years  over  Cyprus,  Phoenicia, 
Egypt,  even  far  Ethiopia  and  Libya.  Then,  though  still  un- 
aware of  the  identity  of  his  visitors,  he  bemoans  the  fate 
of  those  who  fought  alongside  him  to  recover  his  beauteous 
queen,  Helen  of  the  fabulous  loves,  and  who  now  lie  in  the 
soil  of  Ilios  or  who  succumbed  on  the  perilous  journey  home- 
ward. Great  is  his  grief  as  he  mourns  for  long-lost  Odysseus — 
he  knows  not  the  Ithacan's  fate,  but  he  fears  dire  evil.    A 
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tear  falls  from  Telemachus's  eye  at  the  mention  of  his 
father's  name.  Menelaus  observes  the  youth  curiously  as 
Helen,  his  queen  of  many  sorrows,  enters  the  dining  hall. 
At  once  she  recognizes  the  lineage  of  great-hearted  Odysseus 
in  his  son.  The  ill-fated  daughter  of  Zeus  weeps  as  she 
bethinks  herself  of  the  calamities  caused  by  her  passion  for 
fair  Paris,  and  all  weep  with  her.  The  queen  then  assuages 
their  grief  by  casting  nepenthe,  the  potion  of  forgetfulness, 
into  the  wine  so  that  the  company  may  hearken  to  the  sad 
tale  of  the  Trojan  wars  without  breaking  down  in  total 
grief.  She  herself  recalls  how,  before  the  conquest  of  Ilion, 
Odysseus  arrayed  himself  in  beggar's  guise,  and  entered 
the  hostile  city  to  ferret  out  military  information:  when 
he  was  recognized  by  Argive  Helen,  he  made  the  repentant 
queen  swear  an  oath  of  secrecy.  (It  is  as  a  beggar  again 
that  Odysseus  will  appear  before  the  lewd  interlopers  who 
ravage  his  castle  in  Ithaca.)  Menelaus  praises  Odysseus's 
wisdom  on  the  occasion  when  he  restrained  the  Grecian 
chiefs  within  the  hollow  womb  of  the  wooden  horse  inside 
Troy.  Helen  assumed  the  voices  of  their  wives  and  called 
to  the  chiefs  inside  the  horse.  Fain  would  they  have  fallen 
into  the  trap  and  answered,  had  not  the  Ithacan  warrior 
commanded  their  silence.  The  evening  of  music  and  story- 
telling over,  all  retire  to  their  chambers. 

Dawn  puts  forth  its  ruby  rays.  The  Spartan  king  and  his 
guests  resume  their  talk.  When  Menelaus  hears  of  the  in- 
solent suitors,  he  predicts  that  Odysseus  will  spring  upon 
the  intruders  as  a  lion  upon  the  unwary  deer  who  have 
usurped  his  lair.  The  Spartan  sovereign  then  relates  his 
adventure  in  the  harbor  of  the  isle  of  Pharos,  where  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  the  god  PROTEUS,  thrall  of  Poseidon, 
kept  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  becalmed  for  twenty  days. 
Only  when  Menelaus  himself  caught  Proteus  and  held  fast 
to  him  despite  his  many  changes  of  form  (water,  fire,  a  snake, 
a  lion,  a  tree  and  numerous  other  protean  transmutations) 
was  the  king  permitted  to  leave  with  his  company.  Proteus 
informed  Menelaus  that  Odysseus  is  held  captive  by  the 
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nymph  Calypso  on  her  island  home  of  Ogygia.  As  for  the 
Spartan  king  himself  he  is  destined  never  to  die  but  to  live 
forever  in  Elysium.  Menelaus,  his  tale  ended  and  the 
guests  impatient  to  depart,  offers  horses  as  a  farewell  gift 
to  Telemachus,  but  the  youth  refuses  them  as  unsuitable 
to  the  rough  hilly  terrain  of  Ithaca.  He  does  accept  a  silver 
mixing  bowl  and  other  gifts  of  great  price. 

The  scene  shifts  to  the  royal  palace  in  Ithaca,  where  the 
heedless  wooers  are  noisily  engaged  in  the  casting  of  weights 
and  throwing  of  spears.  Antinous  and  Eurymachus,  their 
leaders,  learn  of  Telemachus's  voyage.  They  resolve  that 
Antinous  will  take  a  ship  and  its  complement  and  lie  in 
wait  in  the  strait  between  Ithaca  and  Samos  to  attack  and 
destroy  the  royal  prince's  company.  The  plot  of  the  suitors 
is  revealed  to  Penelope,  who  had  been  kept  in  ignorance 
of  her  son's  voyage,  by  a  faithful  servant,  Medon.  The 
queen  weeps;  Eurycleia,  with  the  familiarity  born  of  long 
service,  bids  her  mistress  cease  lamentation  and  rather  pray 
to  the  protectress  of  Laertes'  line,  Pallas  Athena.  Penelope 
heeds  the  advice  of  the  aged  serving  woman.  As  she  fasts 
and  prays,  Athena  appears  to  her  as  a  phantom  in  the  shape 
of  her  sister  Iphthime,  and  comforts  her  with  the  assurance 
that  Telemachus  has  divine  guidance.  The  vision  refuses, 
however,  to  vouchsafe  any  word  about  the  fate  of  Odysseus. 
Meanwhile  Antinous'  vessel  lies  in  wait  for  Telemachus 
near  the  isle  of  Asteris,  midway  between  Ithaca  and  Samos. 

Book  V  (Seventh  through  Thirty-Second  Day) 

Zeus,  at  Athena's  request,  provides  safe  return  for  Telemachus 
and  release  of  Odysseus  from  Calypso's  isle.  Odysseus's  raft  is 
wrecked  on  the  Phaeacian  shore. 

Again  the  gods  meet  in  council  on  Mount  Olympus. 
Athena,  after  repeating  her  plea  for  a  safe  homecoming  for 
pious  Odysseus,  informs  her  fellow-deities  that  the  suitors 
are  lying  in  ambush  for  Telemachus.  Zeus  requests  Athena 
to  guide  Telemachus  unharmed  back  to  Ithaca,  while  he, 
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the  Thunderer,  despatches  Hermes  of  the  golden  wand  to 
Ogygia  to  command  Calypso  to  release  Odysseus  at  once. 
Recognizing  the  messenger  of  Zeus,  Calypso  gives  him  am- 
brosia and  nectar,  divine  food  and  drink,  and  reluctantly 
agrees  to  release  her  mortal  lover.  Calypso  then  seeks  out 
Odysseus,  who  is  weeping  along  the  shore,  and  instructs 
him  in  the  building  of  a  raft  to  convey  him  homeward. 
Suspicious  of  such  good  fortune,  guileful  Odysseus  makes 
the  nymph  swear  by  earth,  heaven,  and  hell  that  there  is  no 
concealed  trickery  in  her  offer.  Although  the  hero  frankly 
confesses  to  Calypso  that  he  longs  for  his  mortal  mate, 
Penelope,  he  and  the  goddess  have  their  fill  of  love  during 
their  last  night  together.  Early  the  next  morning,  Odysseus 
begins  the  fashioning  of  a  large  raft,  outfitted  with  a  rudder, 
mast  and  sails.  (The  poet  is  meticulous  in  detailing  the 
construction  of  the  raft,  as  befits  one  who  sings  to  a  sea- 
faring folk.)  Four  days  are  required  for  this  task.  On  the 
fifth  day,  Calypso  outfits  the  raft  with  wine,  water  and 
grain,  and,  clad  in  the  nymph's  gift  of  splendid  raiment, 
Odysseus  sets  forth. 

After  eighteen  days  at  sea,  the  hardy  voyager  espies  the 
land  called  Scheria,  home  of  the  Phaeacians,  and  his  heart 
leaps  up.  But  his  troubles  are  far  from  ended.  Poseidon, 
Lord  of  the  Sea,  has  returned  from  his  trip  to  far  Ethiopia, 
and  surmises  that  the  gods  have  turned  favorable  coun- 
tenances towards  Odysseus.  Daring  to  combat  the  will  of 
all-mighty  Zeus,  the  ocean-god  sends  a  storm  to  shipwreck 
the  Ithacan  king.  Only  with  the  aid  of  Athena  and  of  the 
sea-nymph,  LEUCOTHEA,  are  the  waves  and  winds  agi- 
tated by  Poseidon  finally  calmed,  and  storm-tossed  Odysseus 
permitted  to  reach  shore.  Buffeted  by  water  and  wind  for 
two  days  and  two  nights  in  the  open  sea,  he  remains  afloat 
only  with  the  aid  of  a  girdle  given  him  by  Leucothea  who, 
in  the  shape  of  a  sea  gull,  had  told  him  to  leave  his  sinking 
raft.  Cast  naked  and  bruised  of  skin  on  the  rugged  Scherian 
shore,  Odysseus  painfully  covers  himself  with  leaves,  and  he 
sleeps. 
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Book  VI  (Thirty-Third  Day) 

Hospitality  of  princess  Nausicaa  of  the  Phaeacians  to  shipwrecked 
Odysseus. 

Gray-eyed  Athena  appears  in  a  dream  to  the  sleeping 
princess,  NAUSICAA,  daughter  of  ALCINOUS  and 
ARETE,  who  rule  the  Phaeacians.  She  urges  the  princess 
to  take  her  maidens,  and  spend  the  day  washing  the  family 
clothes  by  the  river  in  preparation  for  her  approaching  mar- 
riage. Alcinous  is  pleased  to  grant  Nausicaa's  request  for 
mules  and  wagons  to  carry  the  clothing  to  the  river  near 
the  shore  where  weary  Odysseus  sleeps.  Then  follows  a 
charming  domestic  picture  of  the  princess  and  her  maids 
washing  the  clothing,  bathing  and  anointing  themselves 
with  oil  and,  after  eating,  amusing  themselves  by  singing 
and  playing  at  ball.  The  cries  of  the  players  awaken  Odys- 
seus, who  emerges  from  a  thicket,  hiding  his  nakedness  with 
a  leafy  bough  (classic  decorum) .  He  is  like  a  mountain  lion ; 
he  strikes  fear  into  the  hearts  of  all  the  maidens,  save  only 
the  fair  daughter  of  Alcinous.  Feigning  uncertainty  whether 
she  be  god  or  mortal,  the  crafty  hero  begs  Nausicaa  to  give 
him  clothes  so  that  he  may  go  to  the  city  and  seek  aid. 
Graciously  she  grants  his  modest  request.  After  bathing 
and  anointing  himself,  Odysseus  dresses.  He  is  given  food. 
To  preserve  the  proprieties,  Nausicaa  leaves  first,  after 
directing  the  stranger  to  the  city  and  to  the  palace  of 
Alcinous. 

Books  VII-XII  (Thirty-Fourth  Day) 

Kind  reception  of  Odysseus  by  King  Alcinous  of  the  Phaeacians. 
Odysseus  speaks  of  the  eventful  two  years  between  the  fall  of  Troy, 
and  his  confinement  by  Calypso.  The  two-year  period  witnessed  a 
host  of  adventures  —  defeat  of  his  company  by  the  Cicones  at 
Ismarus;  the  seduction  by  the  Lotos-eaters;  the  blinding  of  the 
Cyclops,  Polyphemus;  Aeolus  and  the  bag  of  the  winds;  the  canni- 
bal Lastrygonians;  the  isle  of  the  sorceress  Circe;  the  descent  into 
Hades;  the  passage  of  the  Sirens,  and  of  Scylla  and  Chary bdis; 
and  the  fateful  slaughter  of  the  sun-god's  cattle  on  the  isle  of 
Thrinacia. 

At  the  gates  of  the  capital  city  of  Scheria,  Odysseus  is 
met  by  a  young  maiden  (Athena  in  disguise)  who  conveys 
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him,  unseen  by  man,  to  the  magnificent  palace,  with  its 
gardens  and  vineyards,  its  ornaments  and  figures  of  gold  and 
silver.  Odysseus  prays  to  King  Alcinous  and  Queen  Arete 
for  aid.  As  is  fitting  and  right,  the  Phaeacian  sovereigns 
welcome  the  stranger  and  suppliant.  He  is  given  water  for 
washing,  a  libation  of  wine  is  poured,  and  food  and  drink 
are  served. 

Arete  recognizes  the  garments  worn  by  Odysseus  as  among 
those  Nausicaa  had  taken  to  the  river  for  washing,  and  she 
questions  the  wearer.  Briefly  he  recounts  the  story  of 
Calypso  and  his  voyage  from  her  island,  the  shipwreck  on 
the  shores  of  Scheria,  and  the  encounter  with  Nausicaa.  He 
does  not,  however,  disclose  his  identity.  Alcinous  reveals 
the  Greek  love  of  moderation  when  he  argues  against  ex- 
treme emotionality:  "due  measure  in  all  things  is  best." 
(This  is  the  "golden  mean"  of  Aristotle.)  He  offers  the  hand 
of  Nausicaa  to  Odysseus  if  the  hero  is  free  and  so  desires. 
Night  and  sleep  intervene  to  terminate  the  conversation 
between  the  stranger  and  the  royal  pair. 

When  the  rose-colored  rays  of  the  dawn  peer  forth, 
Athena,  posing  as  a  herald  of  the  court,  calls  the  Phaeacians 
to  assembly.  Alcinous  commands  his  people,  master  mari- 
ners all,  to  fit  out  a  black  ship  to  take  the  stranger  on  his 
homeward  voyage.  Then  comes  a  great  feast,  enlivened  and 
instructed  by  the  lyric  strains  of  a  "divine  minstrel."  (To 
Homer,  the  bard  is  a  sacred  figure,  touched  with  godlike 
fire.)  After  come  the  athletic  games,  contests  of  skill,  speed 
and  strength.  Withal,  due  sacrifice  of  sheep,  boar  and 
oxen. 

During  the  feast,  the  blind  bard,  DEMODOCUS,  a 
revered  and  honored  figure,  sings  of  the  long-past  quarrel 
between  Odysseus  and  Achilles.  Constrained  to  tears, 
Odysseus  hides  his  head  under  his  magnificent  purple  cloak. 
Alcinous  alone  observes  the  errant  tears. 

The  king  halts  the  bard,  and  calls  for  games,  boasting 
to  the  stranger  that  the  Phaeacians  are  not  only  masters 
of  the  oar,  but  excellent  in  sports  above  all  men.  The  con- 
tests are  described  briefly.    The  youths  of  the  court  chal- 
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lenge  their  guest  to  show  his  strength.  When  Odysseus  at- 
tempts to  beg  off,  an  insolent  stripling,  EURYALUS  by 
name,  mocks  him  as  a  money-grubbing  merchant,  not  a 
gentleman  versed  in  athletic  skills.  Odysseus  answers  with 
fierce  pride.  Euryalus  has  spoken  presumptuously  and  as 
one  weak  in  wit,  for  he,  though  a  shipwrecked  stranger,  is 
not  at  all  unversed  in  sports  (classic  understatement  alter- 
nates with  boasting  in  the  Homeric  presentation).  In  the 
violence  of  his  wrath,  Odysseus  picks  up  an  immense  weight, 
heavier  by  far  than  any  Phaeacian  can  lift,  and  casts  it 
well  beyond  the  bounds  attained  by  the  other  contestants. 
The  Ithacan  champion  then  boasts  of  his  preeminence  in 
archery  and  in  the  hurling  of  the  spear.  Angered  as  he  is, 
he  is  willing  to  run  a  foot  race  against  the  Phaeacian  youths, 
though  admitting  that  his  recent  trials  have  robbed  him  of 
his  pristine  fieetness  of  limb.  Alcinous  protests  that  the 
stranger  has  accomplished  enough  to  satisfy  his  honor.  He 
bids  the  dancers  perform,  for  it  is  in  the  softer  arts  of  music, 
as  well  as  in  seamanship,  that  his  people  are  most  proficient. 

Demodocus  again  plucks  his  lyre,  relating  first  the  story 
of  the  guilty  passion  of  ARES,  God  of  War,  and  lustful 
APHRODITE,  betrothed  of  HEPHAESTOS,  who  lay  to- 
gether in  Hephaestos'  own  chambers  while  the  lame  god  was 
away.  But  Hephaestos,  the  skilled  artificer,  contrived  cun- 
ning bonds,  invisible  to  the  guilty  pair,  about  the  bed  which 
they  dishonored,  and  in  these  bonds  Ares  and  Aphrodite 
were  ensnared.  The  gods  then  laughed  and  agreed  that 
Ares  must  pay  the  adulterer's  penalty.  Poseidon  urged 
Hephaestos  to  release  the  guilty  pair,  but  the  strong-armed 
craftsman,  God  of  Fire  and  Iron,  would  not  yield  until  as- 
sured that  the  sea-god  would  pay  the  fine  if  Ares  defaulted. 
Then  mighty  Hephaestos  released  the  bonds,  and  Ares  de- 
parted for  Thrace,  Aphrodite  to  her  sacred  groves  in  Cyprus. 

The  tale  concluded,  Euryalus  apologizes  to  Odysseus  for 
his  taunts  about  the  "tired  business  man,"  and  offers  in 
atonement  a  bronze  sword  studded  with  silver.  Other  noble- 
men and  the  king  himself  join  in  presenting  the  stranger 
with  worthy  gifts,  including  fine  robes  and  talents  of  gold. 
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After  Odysseus  is  bathed  by  the  maidens,  the  feast  is  re- 
sumed. The  Ithacan  cuts  off  a  piece  of  boar-meat,  and  sends 
it  to  the  talented  minstrel,  Demodocus,  with  this  greeting: 
"...  I  will  bid  him  hail,  despite  my  sorrow.  For  minstrels 
from  men  on  earth  get  their  meed  of  honour  and  worship;  — 
Demodocus,  I  praise  thee  far  above  all  mortal  man." 

So  saying,  Odysseus  bids  the  blind  minstrel  tell  of  the 
device  of  the  wooden  horse,  by  which  the  Greeks,  under 
Odysseus'  leadership,  occasioned  the  fall  of  proud  Troy. 
The  divinely  inspired  rhapsodist  sings,  and  Odysseus  weeps. 
Again  Alcinous  observes  his  grief  and  halts  the  recital  to 
inquire  of  the  stranger  whether  perchance  he  had  a  friend 
or  kinsman  who  fell  in  the  Trojan  war. 

The  hero  is  now  ready  to  talk  and  reveal  his  identity  to 
the  Phaeacian  king  and  court.  Employing  what  is  now 
known  as  the  "flashback"  technique,  he  relates  the  many 
marvelous  adventures  that  befell  him  upon  his  departure 
from  Ilium's  bloodstained  shores.  The  first  occurred  in 
Ismarus,  where  the  Cicones,  a  Thracian  people,  dwell.  His 
company  ruthlessly  sacked  the  city,  killing  many  of  the  in- 
habitants. Calling  to  their  fellow-countryman,  the  towns- 
men rallied  and  drove  the  Greeks,  with  great  loss,  back  to 
their  ships.  The  Achaeans  were  happy  to  leave  Ismarus 
behind.  After  ten  days  of  sea  travel  the  party  set  foot  in 
the  land  of  the  Lotophagi  (Lotus-eaters).  Those  of  the 
Greek  company  who  were  foolish  enough  to  taste  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  of  the  lotos  forgot  home  and  family  and, 
lost  to  all  responsibility,  desired  only  to  spend  the  rest  of 
their  days  in  the  pleasant  land  of  forgetfulness.  Right 
speedily  did  Odysseus  depart  from  the  country  of  the  sweet- 
tasting  lotos. 

Their  next  port  was  in  the  land  of  the  Cyclopes,  a  race 
of  shepherd-giants  who  live  a  wild  anarchic  life  in  rude 
caves.  Selecting  the  twelve  best  men  of  his  company, 
Odysseus  resolved  to  spy  out  the  cave  of  the  giant  POLY- 
PHEMUS, a  cannibal  Cyclops  born  of  Poseidon's  loins. 
(This  is  the  only  foolhardy  action  Homer  attributes  to 
Odysseus  and  it  is  the  cause  of  his  tribulations.    From  the 
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moral  standpoint,  suffering  must  be  traceable  to  sin.)  The 
men  hid  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus  while  he  was  out  shep- 
herding his  flock.  When  the  giant  returned,  he  drove  the 
sheep  into  the  massive  cavern,  and  closed  the  opening  by  a 
huge  rock  which  no  mortal  hand  could  lift.  With  his  great 
single  eye,  the  giant  then  peered  around  in  the  shadows  of 
the  fire-lit  cave  and  saw  the  small  band  of  Greeks.  He  asked 
the  strangers  their  identity  and  their  purpose.  Frightened 
though  he  was  by  the  massive  figure  and  the  deep  booming 
voice  of  the  one-eyed  giant,  Odysseus  bravely  answered, 
pleading  that  the  gods  require  hospitality  to  wayfarers. 
Polyphemus  replied  harshly  that  the  Cyclopes  fear  no  god, 
not  even  Zeus,  for  they  are  "better  men"  than  the  deities. 
He  then  seized  two  of  the  Greeks,  killed  them  by  dashing 
their  heads  together,  and  ate  them  piecemeal.  Odysseus, 
horrified,  took  counsel  within  his  heart  how  best  to  deal  with 
the  monster. 

Murder  of  Polyphemus  would  be  unwise,  for  only  the 
Cyclops  could  move  the  huge  rock  which  barred  exit  from 
the  cave.  Odysseus  decided  to  blind  Polyphemus  by  heat- 
ing the  pointed  end  of  a  stout  club  and  turning  it  in  the 
single  eye  of  the  giant.  The  next  night,  after  the  cannibal 
had  eaten  two  more  of  Odysseus'  company,  Odysseus  offered 
him  sweet  wine  which  had  been  given  to  the  Ithacan  king 
by  a  grateful  priest  of  Apollo.  Polyphemus  drank  three  huge 
bowls  of  the  heady  brew.  Just  before  falling  into  stupor,  he 
asked  Odysseus'  name  and  was  told,  "Noman."  With 
drunken  joviality,  the  giant  asserted  he  would  show  his 
gratitude  by  eating  Noman  last. 

Then  follows  a  passage  of  realism  brutal  to  the  point  of 
naturalism;  rare  indeed  in  decorous  Homer.  The  poet  first 
describes  the  drunken  vomiting  of  the  Cyclops,  then  details 
the  heating  of  the  club  and  its  propulsion  into  the  brute's 
large  single  eye.  The  wounded  organ  hissed  like  a  tool 
dipped  into  cold  water.  The  giant  uttered  a  great  cry,  and 
cast  madly  about  him  in  his  search  for  Odysseus.  When 
the  other  Cyclopes  gathered  around  the  blocked  entrance 
to  the  cave,  he  told  them  Noman  was  killing  him  by  guile, 
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not  by  force.  Since  "No  man"  was  to  blame,  the  other 
Cyclopes  concluded  that  Polyphemus's  sufferings  were  willed 
by  the  gods,  and  nothing  could  be  done  to  aid  their  tor- 
mented brother.  The  blinded  giant  rolled  away  the  rock 
blocking  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  stood  there  groping  with 
his  huge  paws  to  catch  Odysseus  and  his  men  were  they 
to  try  to  escape.  But  again,  craft  prevailed  over  brawn. 
Odysseus  and  his  men  escaped  by  clinging  to  the  under- 
sides of  the  sheep  as  they  went  forth  to  pasture.  Ironically, 
Polyphemus  placed  his  huge  hand  on  the  young  strong  ram 
bearing  Odysseus  and  addressed  the  beast  fondly,  cursing 
Noman  all  the  while. 

Wise  though  Odysseus  be,  he  was  human  enough  to  in- 
dulge in  a  dangerous  bit  of  boasting  which  almost  cost  the 
lives  of  his  company.  As  his  vessel  pulled  away  from  the 
Cyclopean  shore,  Odysseus  hurled  taunts  at  Polyphemus. 
The  enraged  giant  cast  the  crest  of  a  hill  at  the  ship,  creat- 
ing waves  which  washed  it  back  to  land,  and  the  Achaeans 
escaped  again  only  with  great  difficulty.  When  they  were 
once  more  on  the  wave-tossed  waters,  his  men  tried  to  re- 
strain Odysseus  from  further  foolhardy  taunts,  but  the  hero 
was  too  proud,  his  spirit  too  "lordly,"  to  refrain.  He  shouted 
to  Polyphemus  that  it  is  Odysseus  who  has  blinded  him. 
Moaning,  the  cannibal  confessed  that  an  oracle  had,  long 
time  agone,  prophesied  the  event;  then,  turning  his  head 
towards  heaven,  he  begged  his  sire  Poseidon  to  lay  great 
misfortune  on  Odysseus'  head  before  the  wily  leader,  alone 
and  exhausted,  sets  foot  on  his  native  heath.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  Greeks  sacrificed  a  ram  to  Poseidon;  their  fate  is 
to  be  as  Polyphemus  had  implored,  and  as  Poseidon  decrees. 

Odysseus  continues  the  story  of  his  adventures  as  Book  X 
opens.  With  his  company  he  arrived  at  the  isle  of  AEOLUS, 
God  of  the  Winds,  whose  six  daughters  are  married  to  his 
six  sons.  (Incest  is  here  accepted  by  the  bard.)  After  suitable 
entertainment,  the  Greeks  were  dispatched  from  Aeolus' 
isle  with  a  favoring  West  Wind.  Odysseus,  moreover,  was 
presented  by  the  god  with  a  great  gift,  an  ox-hide  bag,  con- 
taining all  the  storm- winds.    With  a  constantly  favoring 
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breeze  behind,  the  fleet  came  within  sight  of  Ithaca  on  the 
tenth  day.  Odysseus,  sleepless  throughout  this  period,  re- 
laxed and  napped.  Suspecting  that  the  great  wallet  pre- 
sented by  Aeolus  to  Odysseus  held  gold  or  gifts  of  great 
value,  his  men  opened  the  bag.  Theirs  was  the  punishment 
of  avarice.  The  ill  winds  burst  forth,  and  the  Argive  ships 
were  driven  far  off  their  course,  back  to  the  Aeolian  isle. 
But  the  God  of  Winds  drove  Odysseus  away,  maintaining 
angrily  that  this  would  not  have  happened  had  not  Odysseus 
been  a  villain,  accursed  of  the  gods. 

On  the  second  voyage  from  the  Aeolian  isle,  no  wind  stirred 
and  the  men  were  exhausted  by  the  grievous  necessity  of 
constant  rowing.  On  the  seventh  day  at  sea,  they  anchored 
near  the  harbor  of  Lamos,  in  the  fabulous  land  of  the  Lastry- 
gonians,  a  cannibal  folk.  King  of  the  Lastrygonians  was 
Antiphates,  who  attacked  the  Achaeans  most  inhospitably. 
Odysseus  and  his  men  were  glad  to  escape  alive  from  these 
shores.  As  it  was,  only  one  ship  of  their  fleet  evaded  the 
huge  rocks  cast  by  the  fierce  cannibals,  and  many  of  the 
company  met  death. 

The  single  bark  reached  the  Aeaean  isle,  abode  of  the 
wizard  goddess  CIRCE,  daughter  of  the  sun-god  Helios. 
After  Odysseus  killed  a  mighty  stag  for  his  men's  dinner, 
he  sent  a  company  under  godlike  EURYLOCHUS  to  ex- 
plore the  countryside.  They  advanced  to  Circe's  palace 
where  all,  save  the  prudent  leader,  were  turned  by  the  sor- 
ceress into  swine.  Eurylochus,  who  had  remained  behind 
while  his  men  ate  the  drugged  food  and  wine,  returned  to 
inform  the  others  of  the  foul  happening.  Seeking  counsel, 
Odysseus  walked  unattended  along  the  path  to  the  smooth- 
polished  stone  palace  of  the  enchantress.  On  the  way, 
Hermes,  messenger  of  the  gods,  clad  as  a  youth,  stopped 
Odysseus  and  gave  him  a  "virtuous"  (i.e.  potent)  herb  called 
Moly  to  neutralize  the  powerful  drugs  used  by  Circe.  Hermes 
commanded  the  hero  to  draw  his  sharp  sword  when  Circe 
taps  him  with  her  wand  in  the  gesture  which  transforms 
men  into  ravening  beasts,  and,  by  threat  of  force,  to  compel 
the  fair-tressed  wizard  to  swear  a  mighty  oath  that  she  will 
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do  him  no  harm.  At  her  request,  he  is  to  lie  with  the  goddess. 

Odysseus  followed  Hermes'  directions  explicitly.  When 
the  enchantress  smote  him  with  her  magic  wand  and  bade 
him  take  his  place  in  the  pigsty,  he  sprang  upon  her  with  his 
sword  and  forced  her  to  swear  him  no  harm  before  he  en- 
tered her  bed.  After  the  lovemaking,  the  hero  was  bathed 
and  anointed  with  oil,  clothed  in  fair  garb  and  given  many 
delicacies  to  eat.  His  heart  was,  nonetheless,  weighted  down 
by  the  thought  of  his  comrades  turned  into  swine,  and  he 
would  not  eat  until  Circe  had  retransformed  them  into  their 
natural  state.  Overcoming  the  objections  of  terrified 
Eurylochus,  Odysseus  led  the  remainder  of  the  company 
into  Circe's  halls.  For  a  full  year,  he  and  his  men  feasted  as 
Circe's  honored  guests.  Odysseus  was  Circe's  lover,  as  he 
was  later  to  be  Calypso's.  (The  Greeks  had  a  simple  and 
natural  acceptance  of  the  sexual  relationship,  whether  be- 
tween man  and  woman,  or  man  and  man.) 

When  the  year  was  done,  Odysseus  reminded  Circle  of  the 
promise  she  had  made  to  speed  him  on  his  homeward  path. 
The  enchantress  agreed,  but  counselled  the  Ithacan  hero  to 
make  his  first  objective  the  realm  of  Hades,  where  rules 
dread  PERSEPHONE.  The  purpose  of  the  descent  into 
Hell  (cf.  Aeneid  and  Divine  Comedy)  is  to  inquire  of  the 
shade  of  the  blind  prophet,  TEIRESIAS,  what  the  future 
holds.  Odysseus  wept  and  grovelled  at  the  thought  of  sail- 
ing his  black  ship  into  hell.  But  he  bowed  to  fate's  unal- 
terable decree.  Circe  expatiated  further  that  the  hero  must, 
upon  his  arrival  in  Hades,  dig  a  trench  at  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  of  hell  and  there  pour  libations  and  make  sacri- 
fices to  the  dead,  until  Teiresias  appears.  As  the  fleet  pre- 
pared to  leave  on  its  dark  mission,  the  youngest  of  the  men, 
ELPENOR,  fell  from  the  roof  of  Circe's  dwelling  and  broke 
his  neck  —  apparently  an  omen  indicating  that  the  others 
will  follow  his  shade  to  the  netherworld.  In  their  haste,  the 
Ithacans  left  the  youth's  body  unburied. 

And  thus  began  the  voyage  to  hell.  Circe  of  the  braided 
tresses  sent  a  fair  wind,  and  the  bark  came  swiftly  to  the 
outermost  limits  of  the  earth,   where   the  river  Oceanus 
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marks  the  bound  between  the  world  of  mortals  and  the 
world  of  spirits.  Following  Circe's  advice  as  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  cattle  and  sheep  in  a  large  trench  his  men  have  con- 
structed, Odysseus  held  off  the  thronging  crowds  of  ghosts 
who  wished  to  revivify  themselves  by  drinking  of  the  sacri- 
ficial blood.  They  must  needs  wait  until  Teiresias  has  par- 
taken of  the  sacred  draught.  Among  the  shades  which 
pressed  upon  the  mortal  hero  were  those  of  his  mother, 
ANTICLEIA,  and  his  youthful  follower,  Elpenor,  the  latter 
begging  for  appropriate  funeral  rites.  But  none,  not  even 
Anticleia,  was  permitted  to  drink  of  the  sacramental  blood 
until  the  shade  of  the  blind  prophet  came  and  drank.  The 
seer  Teirisias  then  spoke:  Odysseus  will  face  many  obstacles 
conjured  up  by  vengeful  Poseidon,  but  finally  he  will  at- 
tain his  home  in  Ithaca;  if,  however,  he  or  his  men  harm 
the  cattle  of  the  sun-god,  HELIOS,  on  the  isle  of  Thrinacia, 
all  will  be  lost  save  the  hero  himself;  alone  and  after  much 
hardship  will  he  return  "in  evil  plight"  to  his  ancestral 
palace.  The  soothsayer  further  predicted  the  slaughter  of 
the  lawless  suitors  of  Penelope  by  Odysseus.  Death  shall 
come  to  the  Ithacan  hero  only  in  the  gentlest  of  forms,  and 
in  ripe  old  age. 

His  prophecy  completed,  the  shadowy  Teiresias  departed. 
Odysseus  now  permitted  his  dead  mother  to  approach  and 
drink  the  dark  blood  and  speak.  Anticleia  told  her  hero- 
son  that  his  wife,  Penelope,  has  remained  constant;  that 
his  son,  Telemachus,  is  now  a  vigorous  youth,  and  that  aged 
Laertes,  his  father,  is  still  alive,  though  broken  with  years 
and  grief  at  Odysseus'  absence.  She  herself  died  of  worry 
over  her  son's  fate. 

The  Homeric  poet  concludes  the  story  of  the  descent  into 
Hades  by  detailing  the  list  of  the  noble  dead  who  appeared 
before  the  living  eyes  of  Odysseus.  They  are  legendary 
figures  known  to  all.  Agamemnon  related  the  tragic  tale 
of  his  undoing.  Stout  Achilles  moaned  that  it  is  better  to 
be  a  live  serf  than  a  king  among  the  shades  (cf.  Old  Testa- 
ment: — •  "for  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.")  Only 
Telamonian  Ajax  refused  to  talk  to  Odysseus,  since  even 
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in  death  the  broad-shouldered  champion  retained  his  anger 
at  Odysseus  for  gaining  the  arms  of  Achilles  that  Ajax 
coveted.  The  Ithacan  hero  saw  the  legendary  torments  of 
Tantalus  and  Sisyphus  —  thirsty  Tantalus  tormented  (tan- 
talized) by  water  that  he  cannot  quite  reach,  and  Sisyphus 
ever-straining  to  roll  a  "monstrous"  rock  up  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  and  ever-failing  just  as  he  reaches  the  crest.  Heracles 
(Hercules)  is  also  present  among  the  glorious  dead. 

The  visit  in  Hades  ended,  Odysseus  and  his  men  weighed 
anchor,  and  sailed  along  the  Oceanus  until  they  again 
reached  the  mythical  Aaean  island  of  Circe.  Elpenor's  body 
was  cremated  with  due  ceremony,  and  his  ashes  were  con- 
fined in  a  funeral  mound.  Circe  greeted  them  with  genuine 
guileless  hospitality,  advising  Odysseus  how  to  protect  him- 
self against  the  various  dangers  he  is  yet  to  face  —  the 
Sirens,  the  Clashing  Rocks,  the  monster  Scylla,  the  whirl- 
pool Charybdis  and,  finally,  the  test  awaiting  them  on  the 
isle  of  Thrinacia,  where  pasture  the  kine  sacred  to  Helios, 
God  of  the  Sun. 

Odysseus  followed  the  enchantress'  suggestions  as  faith- 
fully as  human  frailty  permitted.  When  the  bark  ap- 
proached the  island  of  the  honey-voiced  Sirens,  he  stuffed 
wax  into  the  ears  of  his  men  and  then  ordered  them  to 
bind  him  to  the  mast  so  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  go  to 
the  Sirens  when  he  heard  their  sweet,  powerfully  seductive 
song.  The  isle  of  the  singing  nymphs  thus  safely  passed, 
Odysseus  directed  the  vessel  between  the  Clashing  Rocks, 
and  between  the  twin  dangers  of  Scylla  on  one  hand,  Charyb- 
dis on  the  other.  Scylla  is  a  dreadful  monster,  with  six 
heads  and  twelve  feet.  In  his  human  fallibility,  Odysseus 
ignored  Circe's  command  not  to  attempt  to  fight  the  mon- 
ster and  vainly  armed  himself  to  challenge  her;  the  sextuple- 
headed  horror  seized  and  devoured  six  of  his  best  men 
before  the  frail  bark  could  pass.  Pitiful  indeed  was  the  sight 
to  Odysseus'  terror-stricken  eyes. 

But  all  passes  in  mortal  course.  The  ship  bore  Odysseus 
and  the  remnant  of  his  company  to  Thrinacia,  isle  sacred  to 
the  sun-god.    Sternly  the  hero  counseled  his  men  not  to 
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lay  up  disaster  for  themselves  by  molesting  the  holy  kine. 
They  swore  a  mighty  oath,  but  man's  vows  are  unavailing 
against  man's  hunger.  The  stores  of  the  Ithacans  vanished 
after  a  month  spent  on  the  island.  At  this  time,  Odysseus 
left  his  men  to  pray  in  a  solitary  place  for  divine  aid.  Eury- 
lochus  (with  whom  Odysseus  had  quarreled  on  Circe's  isle) 
offered  evil  counsel  to  the  men : 

O  friends,  a  thousand  ways  frail  mortals  lead 
To  the  cold  tomb,  and  dreadful  all  to  tread; 
But  dreadful  most,  when  by  a  slow  decay 
Pale  hunger  wastes  the  manly  strength  away. 
Why  seize  ye  not  yon  beeves,  and  fleecy  prey? 
Arise  unanimous:  arise  and  slay! 
*     *     * 

Better  to  rush  at  once  to  shades  below 
Than  linger  life  away,  and  nourish  woe. 

—  Pope 

The  men  followed  the  wicked  suggestion  and  killed  the  sun 
god's  kine,  after  due  sacrificial  rites  which  were  unavailing, 
since  the  prohibition  was  strict  against  touching  sacred 
animals. 

Fateful  Thrinacia  left  behind,  the  crew  met  its  deserved 
and  destined  punishment  in  mid-ocean,  when  Zeus  sent  his 
majestic  bolt  amid  mighty  storms  to  destroy  the  ship.  Only 
blameless  Odysseus  remained  alive.  After  nine  days  of 
struggling  in  the  heavy  seas,  and  by  dint  of  tremendous 
exertions,  the  hero  reached  the  isle  of  Ogygia,  ruled  by  the 
goddess  Calypso.  This  adventure  there  is  no  need  to  relate, 
for  Odysseus  has  told  the  story  to  the  Phaeacian  court  on 
the  previous  day. 

At  last  the  poet  has  completed  his  circuitous  recital  of  the  nine 
years  of  Odysseus's  wanderings  and  we  are  up-to-date.  Henceforth 
the  action  goes  forward,  and  the  story  moves  inexorably  to  its  ap- 
pointed climax.    The  central  scene  will  be  Ithaca. 

Books  XIII-XVI  {Thirty-Fifth  through  Thirty-Ninth  Day) 

Return  of  Odysseus  to  Ithaca;  Athena's  counsel;  fidelity  of 
Eumaeus,  the  swineherd;  return  of  Telemachus  to  Ithaca  and  his 
meeting  with  Odysseus. 

After  fitting  presentation  of  gifts,  the  Phaeacian  king, 
Alcinous,  commissions  a  vessel  to  bear  Odysseus  to  his  home- 
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land.  As  the 'ship  plows  through  the  keen -edged  waves,  the 
hero  sleeps  "a  sound  sleep,  very  sweet,  and  next  akin  to 
death."  On  the  following  dawn  he  is  set  ashore  still  heavy 
with  sleep,  in  the  harbor  of  Phorcys  in  Ithaca.  The  weary 
voyager  is  home.  Many  have  been  his  trials;  many  remain 
to  be  borne. 

Poseidon  complains  bitterly  to  Zeus  of  the  Phaeacians' 
aid  to  Odysseus,  and  receives  the  overgod's  permission  to 
punish  the  hospitable  sea-faring  folk.  The  ocean-god  trans- 
forms the  Phaeacian  ship,  now  plowing  the  waves  back  to 
Scheria,  into  a  stone  monument  when  it  is  in  sight  of  land. 
Alcinous  commands  his  people  to  propitiate  Poseidon  by 
sacrifice,  and  to  abandon  henceforth  the  custom  of  convoying 
helpless  strangers  homewards  over  the  white-capped  waves. 

Odysseus,  meanwhile,  has  awakened,  unknowing,  on  his 
native  soil,  which  Pallas  Athena  has  veiled  in  an  illusory 
mist.  Downcast,  the  long-suffering  king  walks  along  the 
seemingly  unfamiliar  shore,  bewailing  his  fate,  and  supplicat- 
ing Zeus,  the  god  of  the  friendless.  Athena  appears,  dis- 
guised as  a  young  shepherd,  although  noble  in  mien.  When 
the  youth  informs  Odysseus  that  this  is  indeed  Ithaca,  the 
crafty  warrior  concocts  a  fantastic  tale,  saying  that  he  is  a 
Cretan  outlawed  for  a  hot-tempered  murder  and  that  he 
has  been  put  ashore  by  the  thieving  Phoenician  crew  of 
the  ship  on  which  he  had  escaped  from  his  native  land.  The 
dramatic  irony  involved  in  the  spectacle  of  the  cunning 
Odysseus  attempting  to  deceive  his  all-knowing  protectress 
is  soon  shattered.  Athena  reveals  herself,  and  berates  the 
guileful  hero  with  winged  words: 

O  still  the  same  Ulysses!  (she  rejoin'd,) 

In  useful  craft  successfully  refin'd! 

Artful  in  speech,  in  action,  and  in  mind! 

Sufficed  it  not,  that,  thy  long  labours  pass'd, 

Secure  thou  seest  thy  native  shores  at  last? 

But  this  to  me?  who,  like  thyself,  excel 

In  arts  of  counsel,  and  dissembling  well; 

To  me?  whose  wit  exceeds  the  powers  divine, 

No  less  than  mortals  are  surpass'd  by  thine. 

Know'st  thou  not  me?  who  made  thy  life  my  care, 

Through  ten  years'  wandering,  and  through  ten  years'  war. 

—  Pope 
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Unabashed,  the  hero  quickly  collects  himself,  and  soothes 
the  female  divinity  with  fair  terms.  A  master  of  words  is  he; 
a  prudent  man  who  desires  to  be  reassured  that  he  is  in- 
deed in  Ithaca.  Athena  dispels  the  mist  and  points  out  the 
familiar  landmarks  of  the  harbor  of  Phorcys,  the  wooded 
hill  of  Neriton  and  the  shadowed  cave  of  the  Naiads 
(Nymphs).  Counseled  by  the  goddess,  the  king  hides  his 
treasured  gifts  in  the  cavern  sacred  to  the  nymphs,  and 
proceeds  to  devise  the  strategy  of  his  campaign  against  the 
wooers  of  his  wife  Penelope.  Wrapped  in  rags  and  withered 
in  appearance  (Athena's  handiwork),  Odysseus  is  first  to 
consult  with  the  loyal  old  swineherd,  EUMAEUS,  while  the 
goddess  will  speed  to  the  palace  of  Menelaus  in  Lacedaemon 
(Sparta)  to  call  Telemachus  home. 

In  beggar's  guise,  Odysseus  visits  Eumaeus,  the  keeper 
of  the  pigs  and  the  most  loyal  of  the  thralls  of  the  royal 
household.  In  completely  unaristocratic  vein,  the  poet 
describes  the  splendid  sty  built  by  Eumaeus  and  terms  the 
swineherd  "a  master  of  men."  Eumaeus  greets  the  poor  old 
stranger  most  hospitably,  giving  him  food  and  shelter.  He 
evidences  a  "piety"  conspicuously  lacking  among  the  rich 
and  well-born  suitors  for  whose  feasts  he  fattens  Odysseus' 
swine.  To  Eumaeus,  "all  strangers  and  beggars  are  from 
Zeus,"  a  theme  of  divine  concern  for  the  helpless  that  is 
frequent  in  classic  Greek  and  other  ancient  literatures,  in- 
cluding the  Hebraic  Old  Testament.  As  the  pair  enjoy  meat 
which  the  gluttonous  suitors  would  disdain,  the  swineherd 
bemoans  the  plight  of  the  fatherless  household,  now  over- 
run with  immorality  and  lawlessness.  But  he  feels  ven- 
geance is  nigh;  "Verily  the  blessed  gods  love  not  fro  ward 
deeds,  but  they  reverence  justice  and  the  righteous  acts  of 
men."  Odysseus  solemnly  assures  the  incredulous  swine- 
herd that  the  Ithacan  king  will  return  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
committed  by  the  insolent  suitors.  The  ragged  beggar 
then  relates  a  tale  of  his  experiences  even  more  fantastic 
than  that  offered  to  the  disguised  Athena.  Again  posing  as 
a  Cretan  of  wealthy  family,  he  depicts  himself  as  a  doughty 
warrior,  who  was  a  part  of  the  Greek  expedition  to  Troy. 
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On  the  return  voyage,  his  men  fought  with  Egyptians,  and 
he  was  captured  and  compelled  to  serve  as  a  slave  in  the 
royal  household  of  Egypt  for  seven  years.  He  then  came 
into  the  hands  of  a  Phoenician  master  who  sent  him  to 
Libya  for  sale.  The  ship  bearing  him  was  smitten  by  Zeus's 
thunderbolt  and  was  sunk;  after  nine  days  in  the  water,  he 
was  rescued  by  the  king  of  the  Thesprotians,  PHEIDON, 
who  treated  him  kindly.  It  was  in  this  land  that  he  learned 
that  Odysseus  had  preceded  him  and  was  now  on  his  way 
to  Ithaca!  Pheidon  sent  the  stranger  by  ship  to  a  fellow- 
sovereign,  but  the  crew  plotted  to  sell  him  into  slavery  again. 
Learning  of  their  plans,  he  jumped  into  the  sea  when  in 
sight  of  Ithaca,  and  made  his  way  to  shore. 

This  is  Odysseus'  crafty  tale.  But  the  wise  old  swine- 
herd is  not  so  easily  deceived,  and  he  implores  his  guest  to 
tell  no  lies.  However,  the  beggar  offers  to  give  up  his  life 
if  Odysseus  does  not  soon  return  (a  safe  bet,  of  course,  which 
impresses  doubting  Eumaeus).  The  swineherd  now  cuts 
logs  with  his  "pitiless"  axe,  then  sets  a  well-fattened  boar 
on  the  fire,  sacrificing  the  bristles  of  the  head  and  choice 
pieces  of  flesh  to  the  gods.  To  the  luckless  stranger,  Eumaeus 
gives  "the  portion  of  honor,"  the  meat  of  the  back  of  the 
boar.  After  a  hearty  meal,  Odysseus  goes  to  sleep  and  the 
pitying  swineherd  casts  a  thick  mantle  over  his  shoulders  to 
ward  off  the  night  chill. 

The  scene  shifts  to  Lacedaemon.  Arriving  at  the  Spartan 
palace,  Athena  urges  Telemachus  to  return  to  Ithaca  at 
once  in  order  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  Penelope  to  Eury- 
machus,  the  most  insistent  of  the  suitors.  When  Menelaus 
learns  of  his  guest's  desire  to  leave,  he  no  longer  restrains 
him,  saying  "Measure  is  best  in  all  things."  The  Spartan 
king  presents  Telemachus  with  a  silver-and-gold  mixing 
bowl  and  his  queen,  the  fair  Helen,  gives  the  youth  a  robe 
embroidered  most  curiously  and  beautifully.  As  the  fare- 
wells are  being  made,  a  sign  is  given  by  Zeus.  An  eagle  flies 
over  to  their  right,  bearing  a  great  white  goose  in  its  claws. 
Helen  interprets  the  omen:  the  eagle  is  Odysseus,  and  the 
fat  goose  in  his  clutch  represents  the  suitors. 
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On  the  homeward  way,  Nestor's  son  Peisistratus  drives 
the  chariot.  They  spend  the  first  night  at  Pherae  and  on 
the  next  day  they  arrive  in  Pylos,  where  Nestor  holds  sway. 
Straightway  the  Pylians  prepare  a  ship  to  bear  Telemachus 
back  to  Ithaca.  The  son  of  Odysseus  welcomes  aboard  a 
man  of  distinguished  lineage,  the  prophet  THEOCLY- 
MENUS,  and  proceeds  to  set  sail. 

Again  we  are  called  back  to  Ithaca,  where  Odysseus  sits 
conversing  with  Eumaeus  in  the  swineherd's  hut.  The  hero, 
still  in  beggar's  guise,  tells  his  host  that  he  proposes  to  visit 
the  palace  on  the  morrow  to  ask  for  alms  and  perchance 
seek  work  as  a  household  servant.  Eumaeus  warns  him 
against  the  insolent  fury  of  the  suitors,  the  unbidden  guests 
in  Odysseus'  home.  As  they  talk,  Eumaeus  reveals  that, 
swineherd  though  he  is,  he  is  not  of  ignoble  birth;  he  is,  in- 
deed, the  son  of  King  Ctesius  of  Syria,  kidnapped  by  the 
Phoenicians  (an  evil,  treacherous  people)  and  taken  to 
Ithaca,  where  Laertes  bought  him  as  a  slave.  (Apparently 
the  purpose  of  the  rhapsodist  or  editor  in  introducing  this 
tale  is  to  salve  aristocratic  prejudice  by  attributing  noble 
parentage  to  a  menial  who  acts  nobly.) 

As  Eumaeus  and  Odysseus  talk,  the  ship  bearing  Tele- 
machus and  his  crew  arrives  on  the  Ithacan  coast.  After 
witnessing  a  favorable  sign  (a  hawk  flying  to  the  right, 
plucking  a  dove),  Telemachus,  wise  beyond  his  years,  bids 
his  trusty  companion,  PIRAEUS,  shelter  the  soothsayer, 
Theocylmenus,  while  he  goes  to  visit  Eumaeus.  The  failure 
of  the  dogs  to  bark  at  the  accustomed  steps  leads  Odysseus 
to  exclaim  that  a  friend  approaches.  Soon  his  own  dear  son 
bursts  in.  Telemachus  embraces  Eumaeus  warmly,  for  the 
sympathetic  swineherd  stands  to  him  in  place  of  his  "lost" 
father.  After  the  inevitable  feast,  Telemachus  inquires  about 
the  stranger  and  learns  he  is  come  as  a  suppliant  to  the  court. 
Telemachus  feels  himself  too  weak,  unaided,  to  protect  the 
old  beggar  as  a  lord  should  protect  suppliants,  and  so  urges 
him  not  to  go  to  the  palace  among  the  insolent  wooers.  He 
promises  him  a  sword  and  proper  clothing  if  he  will  but  de- 
part the  land.    The  aged  stranger  does  not  restrain  himself 
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from  giving  the  troubled  youth  a  bit  of  fatherly  advice 
about  standing  up  to  the  suitors,  counsel  which  prepares 
the  young  prince,  emotionally  at  least,  for  the  slaughter  to 
come.  Telemachus  stiffly  answers  that  "these  things  surely 
lie  upon  the  knees  of  the  gods." 

Messengers  are  secretly  sent  to  advise  grieving  Penelope 
and  heartsick  Laertes  that  Telemachus  has  returned  un- 
harmed. Unseen  of  all  but  Odysseus,  Athena  appears  and, 
with  her  golden  wand,  turns  the  stooped  beggar  back  again 
into  the  form  of  King  Odysseus.  Questioning  whether  the 
apparition  is  god  or  human,  the  youth  is  at  first  incredulous 
when  Odysseus  reveals  himself  as  his  long-lost  father. 
Finally  the  astonished  youth  is  content  with  the  explana- 
tion that  the  transformation  is  the  work  of  divine  Athena, 
driver  of  the  huntsman's  prey. 

The  reunited  pair  weep  and  moan  before  settling  down 
to  the  business  of  plotting  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors  who, 
comprising  over  a  hundred  warriors  exclusive  of  their  re- 
tainers, outnumber  them  fifty  to  one.  Odysseus  points  out 
that  the  favoring  gods,  Zeus  and  Athena,  will  be  a  sufficient 
auxiliary  force.  Moreover,  his  plan  is  to  hide  all  the  weapons 
in  the  hall,  so  that  the  suitors  will  have  to  rely  only  on  the 
weapons  they  bear  on  their  persons.  Telemachus  is  sworn 
to  keep  the  secret  of  the  aged  beggar's  identity  even  from 
Laertes,  Eumaeus  and  constant  Penelope. 

Now  Antinous  and  his  crew  return  empty-handed  from 
their  voyage  of  foul  purpose,  cursing  the  gods  for  bringing 
Telemachus  safely  past  their  vessel  as  it  lay  in  waiting. 
Angrily  they  propose  instant  death  for  Odysseus'  heir.  Over- 
hearing this,  Penelope  bitterly  rebukes  them.  Eurymachus, 
cleverest  leader  of  the  brood  seeking  Penelope's  hand,  tries 
to  comfort  her  with  false  denials,  but  his  heart  is  black  as 
he  devises  various  methods  of  secretly  assassinating  Telem- 
achus. Penelope,  as  is  her  custom,  cries  herself  to  uneasy 
sleep.   The  eventful  day  is  over. 

Books  XVII-XVIV  {Fortieth  through  Forty-second  Day) 

Odysseus    is    recognized    by    aged    Eurycleia    but    maintains    the 
pose  of  a  beggar  among  scornful  suitors.    Odysseus'  feats  of  strength. 
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Theocly menus'  prophecy  of  suitors'  imminent  death.  Massacre  of 
wooers  and  hanging  of  their  paramours.  Final  recognition  of  the 
hero  by  doubting  Penelope.  Meeting  with  Laertes.  Athena  averts 
blood-feud  between  Odysseus  and  the  families  of  the  slain  suitors. 

When  Dawn  shoots  forth  her  rosy  darts,  Telemachus 
enters  the  city  and  goes  to  his  house  to  welcome  the  gifted 
Theocly  menus,  he  of  second  sight.  The  court  maidens 
bathe  and  anoint  Telemachus,  give  him  water  for  the  wash- 
ing of  the  hands  preliminary  to  eating  (cf.  the  ancient 
Hebraic  custom  observed  to  this  day  by  orthodox  Jews),  and 
then  put  forth  rich  food  before  the  prince.  After  the  repast, 
Telemachus  relates  the  story  of  his  trip  to  his  mother, 
Penelope.  He  reports  Menelaus's  prophecy  that  Odysseus 
will  fall  upon  the  wooers  as  a  strong  lion  upon  unweaned 
fawns  (typical  Homeric  simile),  and  the  tale  that  Proteus, 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  told  Menelaus  of  Odysseus'  bondage 
in  the  island  of  Ogygia,  where  the  nymph  Calypso  held  him 
as  serf.  The  soothsayer  Theoclymenus  now  speaks,  assert- 
ing that  "Odysseus  is  even  now  of  a  surety  in  his  own  land  — ■ 
sowing  the  seeds  of  evil  for  all  the  wooers." 

Humble  Eumaeus  leads  tattered  Odysseus  (again  stoop- 
shouldered  and  gray  with  age)  into  the  city.  Before  the 
watering-place  sacred  to  the  Nymphs,  they  are  met  by  an 
evil  servitor  of  the  household  of  Odysseus,  the  goatherd 
MELANTHIUS.  A  tool  of  the  suitors,  Melanthius  mocks 
at  the  menial  pair  as  "wretched  swineherd"  and  "disease- 
ridden  beggar,  kill-joy  of  the  feast"  and,  continuing,  asserts 
that  "the  vile  is  leading  the  vile."  The  goatherd  punctuates 
his  insults  by  kicking  the  disguised  Odysseus;  only  by  rare 
self-control  does  the  king  restrain  himself  from  killing  the 
coarse  lout.  Biding  his  time,  he  proceeds  with  Eumaeus 
to  the  courtyard  of  the  palace,  where  feast  and  revel  the  un- 
thinking wooers.  At  the  gate,  the  aged  family  dog,  Argos, 
covered  with  vermin  and  dung  (for  he  is  as  lacking  in  honor 
here  as  his  disguised  master),  hears  Odysseus'  step,  wags 
his  tail,  and  dies.  It  is  an  affecting  bit.  Truly,  such  an 
animal  is  worth  twenty  faithless  servants  of  Melanthius' 
stripe. 
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When  the  menial  pair  enter  the  hall,  Telemachus  hands 
bread  and  meat  to  Eumaeus  to  bring  to  the  helpless  old 
beggar.  He  permits  Odysseus  to  beg  alms  of  the  haughty 
wooers.  Rash  Antinous  sets  the  pattern  for  the  presump- 
tuous, impious  suitors  by  applying  Melanthius'  terms  to  the 
helpless  old  mendicant,  calling  him  a  "vagrant"  and  a  "kill- 
joy of  the  feast."  As  ever,  the  Homeric  sympathies  are  on 
the  side  of  justice,  even  though  the  conventions  of  the 
courtly  code  be  shattered.  Thus  the  bard  has  Eumaeus, 
a  swineherd  and  slave,  rebuke  Antinous,  a  prince  proud  of 
his  birth  and  sway  and  a  leader  among  his  peers.  Surly 
Antinous  is  temporarily  quieted  by  Telemachus's  strong 
words  insisting  on  proper  hospitality  to  wanderers  and 
beggars,  but  disguised  Odysseus  inflames  the  impetuous 
lord  by  insisting  he  give  him  alms.  The  final  straw  that 
breaks  the  slender  back  of  Antinous'  limited  restraint  comes 
when  Odysseus  accuses  him  of  lacking  wisdom  commen- 
surate with  his  beauty.  Antinous  picks  up  his  footstool 
and  smites  the  beggar  on  his  back  just  beneath  the  shoulder. 
Odysseus  bears  the  blow  stolidly,  saying  not  a  word.  Telem- 
achus, too,  must  perforce  remain  silent.  The  base  deed 
does,  however,  shock  those  among  the  uninvited  guests 
who  are  not  quite  hardened  to  evil.  They  turn  on  Antinous, 
pointing  out  that  the  stranger  may  be  a  god  in  disguise. 
(Note  dramatic  irony  throughout  —  poet  and  hearers  know 
identity  of  the  stranger.)  Penelope  is  stirred  to  anger  when 
she  learns  of  the  boorish  act,  and  compares  Antinous  to 
"black  fate."  Loudly,  she  asks  for  Odysseus'  speedy  re- 
turn; Telemachus  sneezes  and  Penelope  interprets  the 
sneeze  as  a  propitious  augury  of  good  things  to  come.  She 
bids  Eumaeus  call  the  stranger  to  her,  but  Odysseus  pru- 
dently refuses  to  come  until  the  sun  has  set  and  the  suitors 
have  departed. 

A  common  beggar,  IRUS,  a  bulky,  greedy  man  in  the 
prime  of  life  who  serves  as  a  butt  to  the  suitors,  is  urged  by 
them  to  insult  Odysseus  and  provoke  a  fight,  which  all 
assume  the  younger  man  will  win.  Antinous  pledges  that 
the  winner  of  the  contest  shall  be  recognized  as  the  court 
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beggar,  with  the  privilege  of  eating  and  begging  at  all  feasts. 
Odysseus  craftily  gets  the  suitors  to  swear  that  they  will 
not  aid  cowardly,  flabby  Irus  in  the  fight.  When  Odysseus 
strips,  his  mighty  muscles  cause  gasps  of  amazement  among 
the  suitors  and  strike  terror  into  Irus'  faint  heart.  Only 
Antinous'  dire  threat  of  mayhem  if  he  loses  makes  Irus 
enter  the  ring  against  the  mighty-thewed  stranger.  One 
savage  blow  of  Odysseus'  great  fist,  on  Irus'  neck,  and  the 
boastful  beggar  lies  moaning  on  the  ground.  Blood  gushes 
from  his  mouth.  Odysseus  drags  the  vanquished  bully  by 
the  foot  to  the  courtyard  where  he  throws  him  against  the 
wall,  there  to  lie  as  a  scarecrow  to  frighten  off  pigs  and  dogs. 
When  the  champion  returns  to  the  hall,  the  suitors,  even 
haughty  Antinous,  fete  him  but  Odysseus'  wrath  is  not  ap- 
peased. He  warns  AMPHINOMOUS,  whose  father  Nisus 
he  holds  in  high  esteem,  to  leave  the  evil  company,  but  it 
is  counsel  given  in  vain,  and  Amphinomous  is  destined  to 
perish  with  the  others. 

Her  charms  enhanced  by  Athena's  magic,  fair  Penelope 
now  appears  before  the  festive  throng.  She  first  rebukes 
her  son  for  not  affording  adequate  protection  to  the  aged 
beggar,  but  Telemachus  answers,  with  adult  dignity,  that 
he  is  yet  unable  to  do  all  that  wisdom  counsels.  She  then 
tells  the  wooers  that,  before  he  left  on  his  ill-fated  journey  to 
Troy,  Odysseus  advised  her  to  marry  another  if  he  failed  to 
return  before  their  son  had  attained  manhood.  The  time 
is  now.  She  asks  the  wooers  to  send  her  costly  gifts  with 
their  proposals  of  marriage,  and  she  will  make  the  choice. 

Odysseus  asks  the  queen's  maids  to  attend  her,  but  they 
scorn  the  beggar's  request.  Leader  in  the  mockery  of  the 
disguised  hero  is  the  fair  MELANTHO,  who  is  the  mis- 
tress of  the  cleverest  wooer,  proud  Eurymachus,  son  of 
Polybus.  Eurymachus,  too,  twits  Odysseus  for  his  "in- 
satiate belly"  and  his  unwillingness  to  work.  The  son  of 
Laertes  replies  that  he  can  beat  Eurymachus  either  in  farm- 
ing or  in  fighting.  Eurymachus  would  have  cast  a  footstool 
at  the  cocky  beggar  had  not  Odysseus  prudently  put  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  Amphinomous,  who  restores 
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peace,  urging  that  his  fellows  mistreat  no  stranger  and  no 
thrall  of  the  palace  household.  After  a  libation  to  the  gods, 
the  suitors  depart  for  their  homes  and  sweet  slumber. 

The  wooers  gone,  Odysseus  and  Telemachus  carry  all  the 
arms  out  of  the  hall  into  the  armoury,  ostensibly  to  prevent 
their  rusting  in  the  smoke-filled  halls.  Athena's  unseen 
presence  lights  the  way  before  them.  Silencing  the  shame- 
less maid  Melantho,  Penelope  now  receives  Odysseus  and 
asks  his  story.  He  begs  her  indulgence,  saying  that  he  is  a 
"man  of  many  sorrows"  and  would  fain  not  recount  the  un- 
happy history  of  his  life.  She  confides  her  unceasing  grief: 
her  face  and  form  lost  their  beauty  the  day  Odysseus  set 
sail  for  Ilion.  She  tells  of  the  stratagem  of  the  weaving  and 
unraveling  of  Laertes'  shroud.  Odysseus  pretends  to  relent, 
and  begins  a  false  tale;  he  is  Aethon,  a  Cretan  of  good 
family,  who  saw  Odysseus  during  the  Ithacan  king's  voyage 
toward  Troy.  The  purpose  of  this  story  is  to  test  the 
genuineness  of  his  wife's  affection.  To  invest  his  account 
with  seeming  authenticity,  the  stranger  describes  the  gar- 
ments and  appearance  of  the  Ithacan  chieftains  as  they 
sailed  toward  Ilium.  Finally,  he  tells  Penelope  that  Odysseus 
will  shortly  reveal  himself  to  her. 

Dubious  of  his  story,  Penelope  yet  thanks  the  stranger, 
and  bids  her  maids  give  him  every  courtesy  that  Greek  hos- 
pitality affords.  Refusing  to  permit  any  of  the  younger 
maids  to  bathe  him,  the  wayfaring  guest  contrives  to  secure 
Eurycleia,  his  faithful  nurse  of  many  years  past,  to  attend 
him.  The  old  servitor  bursts  into  tears  and  right  willingly 
washes  the  stranger's  feet,  for  no  man  in  her  experience  so 
resembles  her  absent  master,  whether  in  figure  or  in  voice 
and  manner.  While  washing  his  feet,  she  recognizes  the  scar 
on  his  leg  that  he  received  long  ago  as  a  youth  while  hunt- 
ing boar  on  the  estate  of  his  mother's  father,  cunning  AUTOL- 
YCUS,  skilled  in  thievery.  It  was  Autolycus  who  gave  the 
boy  the  name  of  Odysseus  or  "man  of  wrath,"  because 
Autolycus  had  himself  gone  forth  in  wrath  against  many 
a  man. 
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The  boar  hunt  on  Mount  Parnassus  is  vividly  described. 
Particularly  striking  is  the  passage  relating  the  encounter 
between  the  youthful  Odysseus  and  the  great  animal. 
Charging  in  furiously  from  the  side,  the  boar  ripped  Odys- 
seus' knee  with  his  tusks  before  the  stalwart  youth  killed 
him  by  driving  his  spear  through  the  beast's  right  shoulder. 
(Note  verisimilitude  of  detail.)  This  is  the  scar  that  Eury- 
cleia  recognizes.  Before  she  can  tell  Penelope,  Odysseus 
grasps  her  throat  and  compels  her  to  silence  until  he  is  ready 
to  discover  himself  to  his  wife. 

The  stranger  interprets  Penelope's  dream  of  a  great, 
crooked-beaked  eagle  slaying  twenty  geese  in  her  household 
as  foretelling  the  slaughter  of  the  wooers.  He  advises  her 
to  go  ahead  with  her  plan  to  hold  a  contest  among  the 
suitors  to  see  who  may  bend  Odysseus'  great  bow  and  send 
the  straight  arrow  through  the  heads  of  twelve  axes  placed 
in  a  row.  Ever-faithful  Penelope  now  goes  to  rest  on  her 
lonely  couch. 

Odysseus  cannot  sleep.  He  tosses  about  on  his  simple 
pallet  in  the  antechamber,  meditating  on  the  fateful  morrow. 
Athena  comes  to  him,  and  pours  sleep  on  his  eyelids  — ■ 
"sleep  that  loosens  the  limbs  of  men."  Weeping  Penelope, 
for  her  part,  prays  to  the  huntress  ARTEMIS,  daughter  of 
Zeus,  to  give  her  death  as  surcease  from  sorrow.  Odysseus 
hears  the  moaning  of  his  wife  and  asks  Zeus  for  a  sign.  Zeus 
thunders.  A  woman  of  the  royal  household  who  grinds 
barleymeal  for  the  suitors  utters  a  prophetic  prayer:  "May 
the  wooers,  on  this  day,  for  the  last  and  latest  time,  make 
their  sweet  feasting  in  the  halls  of  Odysseus !  They  that  have 
loosened  my  knees  with  cruel  toil  to  grind  their  barleymeal, 
may  they  now  sup  their  last." 

The  palace  is  now  alive  with  activity  as  the  servants  pre- 
pare for  the  return  of  the  shameless  horde  who  press  for 
Penelope's  hand.  Melanthius,  the  insolent  goatherd,  again 
taunts  Odysseus,  and  again  Odysseus  restrains  his  anger. 
However,  the  neatherd  (cowherd)  PHILOETIUS  wel- 
comes Odysseus  compassionately,  saying:  " — -mine  eyes 
stand  full  of  tears  for  memory  of  Odysseus,  for  he,  too,  me- 
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thinks  is  clad  in  such  vile  raiment  as  this,  and  is  wandering 
among  men,  if  haply  he  yet  lives  and  sees  the  sunlight." 
(Dramatic  irony.)  The  ragged  mendicant  replies  that 
Odysseus  will  return,  and  will  slay  the  wooers.  The  latter 
are  disturbed  by  an  evil  omen  —  an  eagle  on  their  left,  with 
a  cowering  dove  in  its  clutch.  Amphinomous  advises  them 
to  give  up  the  plan  of  slaying  Telemachus  and  they  assent. 
The  noble  youth,  Odysseus'  son,  appears  to  inform  the 
suitors  that  he  will  shield  the  aged  beggar  against  their 
blows.  When  the  lawless  CTESIPPUS  of  Same  hurls  an 
ox's  foot  at  Odysseus,  which  he  easily  avoids,  Telemachus 
rebukes  the  boor,  and  warns  him  that  he  would  have  tasted 
Telefmachus'  spear  had  the  stranger  been  injured.  The 
suitors  are  abashed  and  turn  the  conversation  to  Penelope's 
marriage.  Telemachus  insists  that  he  does  not  oppose  his 
mother's  wedding.  Theoclymenus,  gifted  by  the  gods  with 
second  sight,  again  prophesies  the  death  of  the  suitors  in 
the  blood-spattered  hall. 

Penelope  now  brings  forth  Odysseus'  massive  bow,  the 
bow  presented  to  the  Ithacan  king  by  his  guest  and  friend, 
the  ill-fated  IPHITUS,  slain  by  Zeus'  son,  Heracles  (Her- 
cules). As  a  memorial  to  Iphitus,  the  bow  has  been  kept 
in  the  treasure-chamber  of  Odysseus'  palace.  The  twelve 
axes  are  set  in  a  row  for  the  contest  of  marksmanship.  Telem- 
achus tries  the  great  bow  and,  on  his  fourth  attempt, 
might  have  bent  it  had  not  Odysseus'  frown  stayed  him. 
Putting  the  bow  aside,  Telemachus  loudly  proclaims  him- 
self "a  coward  and  a  weakling."  Others  try  the  bow  but, 
although  it  has  been  softened  and  made  more  pliable  by 
the  application  of  hot  lard,  they  try  in  vain. 

While  the  suitors  struggle  with  the  great  bow,  Odysseus 
calls  the  faithful  servitors,  Philoetius  and  Eumaeus,  to  go 
forth  with  him  to  the  courtyard  where  none  may  hear  and, 
revealing  his  identity,  he  secures  their  promise  to  fight 
alongside  himself  and  Telemachus  in  the  approaching  battle 
with  the  suitors.  Meanwhile,  the  men  are  having  no  luck 
with  their  athletic  task.  When  Eurymachus  fails  to  bend 
the  bow,  Antinous  (fearing  to  admit  defeat)  counsels  his 
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fellows  to  postpone  the  contest  on  the  pretext  that  the  day 
is  sacred  to  the  archer-god  Apollo  and  is  therefore  not  a 
propitious  time  for  such  a  competition.  Odysseus  begs  to 
try  his  strength.  Antinous  and  Eurymachus  exclaim  against 
this,  fearing  that  he  will  shame  the  nobles  so  that  "the 
baser  sort  among  the  Achaeans"  will  sneer  at  the  suitors  as 
ignoble  weaklings  (class  pride  strong). 

When  Penelope  urges  that  the  beggar  be  granted  his  wish, 
Telemachus  dismisses  his  mother  to  her  chamber  for  safety's 
sake,  and  commands  that  Odysseus  be  given  the  bow.  The 
youthful  prince  is  every  inch  the  king  at  this  moment. 
Odysseus  grips  the  great  bow  in  his  mighty  hands  and  sends 
the  swift  arrow  through  the  row  of  twelve  axe-heads. 

Then  Telemachus,  armed  with  sword  and  spear,  appears 
beside  the  strong  man  clad  in  beggar's  tatters.  Odysseus 
divests  himself  of  his  rags  and  stands  like  a  mighty  oak 
before  the  affrighted  suitors.  His  first  arrow,  true-aimed, 
passes  clear  through  Antinous'  throat.  The  shouting,  press- 
ing suitors  look  for  their  weapons,  but  none  remains  in  the 
hall.  When  they  revile  the  stranger,  he  tells  them  he  is 
Odysseus,  King  of  Ithaca,  home  at  last.  Fear  smites  deep 
into  their  hearts.  Eurymachus  begs  for  peace,  laying  chief 
blame  for  the  evils  done  upon  his  companion,  Antinous, 
who  now  lies  dead  with  Odysseus'  arrow  in  his  throat. 
Odysseus  scornfully  rejects  both  excuses  and  the  offer  of 
financial  recompense.  With  the  ratlike  courage  born  of 
desperation,  Eurymachus  draws  his  sword,  and  urges  his 
fellows  to  rush  Odysseus  and  Telemachus.  The  king  sends 
another  deadly  shaft  through  the  breast  of  oncoming 
Eurymachus  while  Telemachus  drives  his  spear  through 
Amphinomous.  The  swineherd  and  neatherd  put  on  armour 
(reserved  for  those  of  noble  caste),  and  aid  the  royal  pair 
against  the  trapped  suitors.  Now  the  knavish  Melanthius 
steals  unobserved  to  the  inner  chamber  and  returns  with 
arms  and  armour  for  the  wooers.  Eumaeus  and  Philoetius, 
faithful  pair,  catch  Melanthius  on  his  second  trip  to  the 
armoury,  bind  him  and  hang  him  to  a  lofty  pillar.  Athena 
appears  in  the  guise  of  Mentor,  Odysseus'  old  friend,  and 
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helps  ward  off  the  spears  cast  at  the  valiant  four  by  the 
suitors.  Telemachus  and  Eumaeus,  however,  suffer  grazing 
wounds  which  do  not  impair  their  fighting  ability. 

The  ranks  of  the  decimated  wooers  break,  and  they  run 
wildly  through  the  hall  with  Odysseus'  company  in  hot  pur- 
suit. The  floor  runs  with  blood.  Leiodes,  the  suitors'  sooth- 
sayer, clasps  Odysseus'  knees  and  begs  for  mercy,  but  the 
pitiless  king  cleaves  the  seer's  neck  with  his  knee  sword.  At 
Telemachus'  request,  however,  the  avenging  four  spare  the 
bard  Phemius  and  the  servant  Medon,  who  did  the  bidding 
of  the  wooers  through  dire  necessity. 

The  slaughter  over,  Odysseus  sends  Telemachus  to  fetch 
aged  Eurycleia.  She  comes  to  find  her  lord  knee-deep  in 
the  blood  of  the  uninvited  guests.  Pious  Odysseus  sternly 
forbids  her  to  rejoice,  saying:  " — it  is  an  unholy  thing  to 
boast  over  slain  men."  The  aged  nurse  reveals  to  her  master 
the  names  of  the  twelve  handmaidens  of  the  court  who  have 
consorted  with  the  lustful  suitors.  Odysseus  commands  that 
they  be  slain  with  the  sword  but  his  order  is  respectfully 
countermanded  by  Telemachus,  who  feels  that  this  is  too 
clean  a  death  for  those  who  have  dishonoured  his  house. 
Telemachus  has  them  hanged  like  birds  strung  in  a  row. 
"And  they  writhed  with  their  feet  for  a  little  space,  but  for 
no  long  while."  The  treatment  of  faithless  Melanthius,  the 
goatherd,  is  barbaric.  His  nostrils,  ears,  hands,  and  feet 
are  cut  off.  Eurycleia  leads  the  faithful  maids  in  purifying 
the  palace  with  sulphur,  fire  and  brimstone.  The  women 
embrace  Odysseus,  "and  a  sweet  longing  came  on  him  to 
weep  and  moan,  for  he  remembered  every  one." 

When  Eurycleia  goes  up  to  Penelope's  chamber  and  in- 
forms her  mistress  of  Odysseus'  return,  the  queen  is  in- 
credulous. The  nurse's  description  of  Odysseus  standing 
"all  stained  like  a  lion  with  blood  and  soil  of  battle"  makes 
Penelope  think  of  a  god  rather  than  a  man.  Even  Telemachus 
cannot  convince  her.  She  asks  that  she  be  left  alone  with 
the  hero  to  test  his  knowledge  of  matters  secret  between 
them.  The  decisive  trial  occurs  when  the  queen  requests 
Eurycleia  to  have  the  royal  bed  brought  forth  out  of  the 
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bridal  chamber.  Odysseus  evinces  great  displeasure  at  the 
change,  for  with  his  own  hands  he  had  fashioned  the  cham- 
ber around  a  live  olive  tree,  with  the  trunk  of  the  tree  form- 
ing one  of  the  bedposts,  and  so  his  bed  was  immovable. 
Since  this  odd  phenomenon  was  known  only  to  the  royal 
pair  and  a  single  female  attendant,  Penelope  recognizes 
that  the  stranger  is  indeed  her  husband.  After  much  weep- 
ing for  joy,  the  reunited  couple  take  their  fill  of  sweet  love. 
Later,  Odysseus  recounts  his  adventures  to  his  faithful, 
long-enduring  queen. 

On  the  morrow,  as  Odysseus  departs  to  visit  his  father, 
the  shades  of  the  slain  suitors,  led  by  Hermes,  arrive  in 
Hades,  and  hold  converse  with  the  great  dead.  The  poet 
recites  the  tale  of  the  funeral  rites  of  Achilles,  then  describes 
the  newly-arrived  shades  of  the  wooers.  Slain  Agamemnon 
asks  one  of  them,  AMPHIMEDON,  what  caused  his  death, 
and  the  youth  relates  the  story  of  the  great  slaughter. 
Agamemnon,  unsympathetic,  praises  Odysseus  of  many 
devices,  and  his  constant  Penelope. 

Odysseus  finds  his  father,  clad  in  a  filthy  and  patched 
doublet,  working  in  the  vineyard.  The  crafty  son,  ever  full 
of  guile,  pretends  not  to  recognize  Laertes,  and  asks  him 
whose  servant  he  is.  But  Odysseus  cannot  long  keep  up  his 
pretence,  and  discloses  himself  to  his  weeping  sire,  inform- 
ing him  also  of  his  vengeance  upon  the  wooers.  Laertes, 
like  Eurycleia,  is  convinced  of  Odysseus'  identity  by  the 
white,  boar-inflicted  scar. 

As  father  and  son  eat,  Rumour  (personified)  carries  the 
tale  of  the  slaughter  among  all  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  slain  wooers.  Eupeithes,  father  of  Antinous,  urges  re- 
venge, and  whips  up  the  hue  and  cry  for  a  blood-feud.  The 
gods  wisely  intervene.  Zeus,  through  Athena,  counsels 
Odysseus  to  offer  sacrifice,  then  covenant  peace  with  the 
families  of  the  suitors.  After  brief  fighting,  Odysseus  and 
the  wooers'  kinfolk  are  restrained  by  grey-eyed  Pallas  Athena 
who,  in  the  likeness  of  revered  Mentor,  arranges  a  sacra- 
mental covenant  between  the  hostile  parties.  The  blood- 
feud  is  stopped  at  its  very  inception.  Odysseus  lives  on  as 
King  of  Ithaca  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  meets  a  peaceful  death. 
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THE  AENEID 

Introduction 

If  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  natural  or  popular  epics, 
then  the  Aeneid  must  be  considered  the  type  of  the  arti- 
ficial or  literary,  consciously  contrived.  That  Virgil  set  him- 
self the  task  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  master, 
Homer  (as  Dante  was  later  to  follow  in  Virgil's),  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  Aeneid  is  a  Romanized  version  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  merged  into  one.  The  Iliad  is  an  epic 
of  battle ;  the  Odyssey  that  of  the  adventures  of  a  hardy  way- 
farer; the  Aeneid  is  both.  The  Latin  poet  imitates  the 
Greek  in  theme,  spirit  and  style  while  emulating  him  in  the 
noble  endeavor  to  apotheosize  the  Roman  race  and  realm 
as  Homer  had  glorified  the  princes  of  Hellas.  Troy,  town 
accursed  in  Homer,  becomes  in  the  Latin  poem  the  source 
of  blessedness  and  a  light  to  the  ages  to  come,  for  from  out 
of  Dardanian  Troy  comes  Aeneas  to  found  the  realm  of 
Italy,  and  from  Aeneas'  stock  will  spring  Romulus,  who 
gives  to  Rome  its  name.  In  his  person,  Aeneas  links  the  ill- 
fated  town  bordering  the  Hellespont  with  the  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  fleeing  remnant  of  Asia  Minor  with 
the  new  nation  that  is  to  rise  in  Italy  and,  as  the  poet 
proudly  proclaims,  is  destined  to  rule  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.  More  truly  than  the  Odyssey,  the  Aeneid  is  an  epony- 
mous epic:  the  history  of  the  hero  is  that  of  his  people. 

But  comparison  of  this  nature  may  itself  be  artificial. 
True  art  conceals  the  artist  in  Homer.  No  ballad,  and  cer- 
tainly no  epic,  is  "popular"  in  the  sense  of  a  spontaneous 
mtpouring  of  a  group  of  ordinary  unlettered  folk.  The  term 
miplies  rather  a  traditional  corpus  of  song  and  verse  rooted 
in  the  life  of  the  people  rather  than  in  the  closet  conceptions 
poet  or  academe.  It  further  suggests  that  many  hands 
Joined  in  weaving  the  fabric  of  verse  and  characterization 
until  one  supreme  artist  arose  to  complete  the  web.  Allow- 
ing for  poetic  license,  the  pattern  of  the  poem  had  never- 
theless become  too  familiar  to  permit  any  considerable 
tampering  with  the  original  design.    The  epic  had  become 
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part  of  the  life  of  the  people.  Such,  despite  some  scholarly 
controversy,  seems  the  probable  truth  of  the  development 
of  the  two  great  epics  attributed  to  Homeros,  "the  bard." 

Not  so  with  Virgil.  We  know  him  as  an  historical  figure 
(70B.C.-19B.C.)  living  quietly,  and  calmly  writing  for  pos- 
terity in  the  great  Age  of  Augustus.  True,  he  uses  a  body 
of  classical  legend  which  is  part  of  the  tradition  of  his  age, 
but  his  inspiration  stems  from  Homer,  not  from  the  people. 
The  originating  impulse  is  purely  literary. 

This  much  of  the  matter  in  the  Virgilian  epic  is  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  model.  A  striking  similarity  in  detail  may 
be  observed,  for  example,  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  ac- 
counts of  the  Cyclops,  Polyphemus.  Like  Odysseus,  Aeneas 
must  pass  the  twin  dangers  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and 
journey  to  the  forbidding  regions  of  Hell.  As  in  the  Iliad, 
the  Roman  epic  ends  with  the  hero  slaying  the  hostile 
champion  in  single  combat,  deciding  the  fate  of  the  war 
in  one  magnificent  duel.  For  Achilles  we  substitute  Aeneas; 
for  Hector  Turnus.  Honor  and  love  impel  both  Achilles 
and  Aeneas:  the  Achaean  fights  (or  refuses  to  fight)  for  the 
sake  of  captive  Briseis;  the  Trojan  lays  down  the  gage  of 
battle  for  fair  Lavinia.  (Oddly  enough,  both  Briseis  and 
Lavinia  are  rather  shadowy  creatures,  of  little  flesh-and- 
blood  substance;  the  real  women  of  the  two  poets  are 
Penelope,  Odysseus'  loyal  wife,  and  Dido,  Carthage's  ill- 
fated  queen. 

Since  it  affects  so  deeply  the  lives  of  humans,  Virgil  con- 
tinues the  Homeric  theomachy  or  battle  of  the  gods.  Juno, 
champion  of  the  Greeks,  maintains  her  feud  with  the  Trojan 
remnant  led  by  Aeneas.  Venus,  mother  to  Aeneas,  pro- 
tects the  champion  against  the  sinister  designs  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Heavens. 

As  Thetis  had  procured  from  Hephaestos,  the  God  of  Fire, 
new  magnificent  armor  for  her  hero-son  Achilles,  so  Venus 
persuades  Vulcan  (so  the  Romans  term  him),  to  fashion  re- 
splendent accoutrements  of  war  for  Aeneas.  The  interven- 
tion of  gods  from  the  heavens  is  omnipresent,  but  cultivated 
Virgil  restrains  his  ever-facile  pen  from  describing  the  actual 
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physical  contest  of  the  gods  which  demeans  and  vulgarizes 
the  Iliad  (Book  XXI,  especially) .  The  Supreme  God,  Jove, 
sits  high  above  the  battle,  intervening  only  to  calm  the 
contention  among  his  fellow-deities,  or  to  keep  the  scales  of 
justice  in  balance  while  destiny  guides  the  course  of  events. 

Of  the  paraphernalia  of  classical  religion  —  priests  and 
prophets,  signs  and  portents,  ceremonial  and  sacrifice  — 
there  is  aplenty  in  Virgil.  Prominent  in  the  unfolding  of 
the  tale  are  the  prophetess,  Cassandra,  Priam's  ill-starred 
daughter,  whose  fate  it  is  to  utter  truth  and  never  gain 
belief,  and  the  priest  Laocoon,  who  meets  death  in  the  ser- 
pents' terrible  embrace  while  warning  his  people  against 
the  death  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  wooden  horse.  The 
sign  of  the  white  sow  and  her  litter,  and  the  eating  of  the 
wheaten  platters  are  two  among  many  significant  omens  to 
guide  the  Aeneadae  (people  of  Aeneas)  to  the  site  of  the 
Rome  that  is  to  be.  The  ritual  of  sacrifice  is  common  to  the 
worship  of  the  pagan  gods,  whether  under  their  Greek  or 
Roman  names.  The  rites  of  cremation  and  burial  include, 
in  Virgil  as  in  Homer,  athletic  games  as  a  monument  to  the 
departed. 

In  characterization  as  in  style,  Virgil  is  guided  by  the  classi- 
cal ideal  of  decorum.  With  the  exception  of  Dido,  his  per- 
sonages are  too  idealized  to  be  entirely  human  or  credible. 
Where  Homer  presents  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  as  humans 
possessed  with  pride  and  anger,  and  even  Odysseus  errs, 
Aeneas  is  depicted  as  a  knight  without  flaw.  Brave,  in- 
telligent, loyal,  reverent  to  men  and  to  Jove,  he  is  goodness 
incarnate,  "pius  Aeneas.' '  His  love  for  Lavinia  is  por- 
trayed so  decorously  as  to  be  colorless.  Only  in  relation  to 
the  vital  figure  of  Dido  does  he  act  like  a  man  of  flesh  and 
blood,  tempted  sorely  to  give  up  fame,  the  dream  of  a  Troy 
reborn  in  Italy,  even  honor  itself,  for  sweet  love.  None  other 
than  the  inexorable  command  of  Jupiter  compels  him  to 
rule  his  desire  for  the  beauteous  queen.  The  Fourth  Book, 
which  relates  the  guilty  passion  of  Dido  and  Aeneas,  the 
desertion  of  the  queen  by  her  destiny-bound  lover,  and  her 
suicide,  has  the  strongest  emotional  charge  in  the  entire  epic. 
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For  Dido,  her  emotions  prey  to  Venus'  installations,  is  a 
towering  figure  of  beauty  and  passion,  consumed  by  love 
until  she  is  lost  to  all  sense  of  discretion,  of  womanly  ret- 
icence and  of  honor,  a  veritable  virago  when  crossed.  Of 
her  indeed  the  aphorism  rings  true:  "Hell  hath  no  fury 
like  a  woman  scorned."  The  rich  complexity  of  woman's 
temperament,  baffling  Aeneas  as  it  has  baffled  men  from 
time  immemorial,  is  sketched  by  Virgil  with  rare  insight  and 
a  power  consummate  in  its  restraint. 

Of  the  minor  characters,  Achates  is  the  type  of  the  loyal 
friend,  while  Aeneas'  son,  Ascanius  (lulus),  is  depicted, 
somewhat  like  Telemachus  in  the  Odyssey,  as  developing 
from  boyhood  to  young  manhood.  But  as  the  incarnate 
of  the  prince  who  is  to  become  a  great  king,  Telemachus  is 
a  far  more  full-bodied  figure.  If  Father  Anchises  is  com- 
pared with  Odysseus'  sire,  the  aged  Laertes,  the  Trojan 
emerges  the  stronger;  a  leader  absolute  in  his  dominion 
over  his  hero  son  and  the  Aeneadae,  stalwart  and  proud  as 
befits  a  patriarch  until  the  very  moment  of  his  death.  In  the 
Odyssey  we  are  granted  only  a  glimpse  of  wise,  loving 
Laertes. 

In  style,  Virgil  is  irreproachably  correct  and  polished, 
occasionally  powerful,  always  elegant,  but  at  times  stilted 
when  contrasted  with  the  verdant  freshness  of  the  Homeric 
epics.  He  uses,  rather  sparingly,  the  epithet  and  the  simile 
to  which  later  generations  have  given  the  name  "Homeric," 
but  only  rarely  does  he  attain  the  striking  effectiveness  of 
the  master.  The  Mantuan  was  a  highly  cultivated  littera- 
teur whose  writings  only  occasionally  evidence  the  divine 
fire  which  permeates  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  There  is 
much  of  dignity  and  resonance,  but  little  warmth  (the  Dido 
episodes  always  excepted)  in  the  imitative  Latin  epic. 
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THE  AENEID 
Book  I 

Invocation  to  the  Muse  of  Epic  Poetry.  Aeneas  the  Leader  of 
the  flight  from  fallen  Troy  to  the  Rome  that  is  to  be.  Juno,  foe  to 
the  Trojans,  scatters  their  fleet  in  a  great  storm.  Neptune,  friend 
to  Aeneas,  shelters  the  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Carthage,  Queen  Dido's 
refuge.  Dido  welcomes  the  Trojans.  Venus,  through  Cupid,  im- 
plants burning  love  for  Aeneas  in  Dido's  heart. 

The  poet  sings  of  the  arms  of  war  and  of  the  Trojan  hero, 
AENEAS,  who  left  Troy  to  found  a  new  home  in  Italy, 
destined  to  be  the  seat  of  the  mighty  Roman  Empire.   He 
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implores  the  Muse  to  explain  the  anger  of  JUNO,  Queen  of 
the  Heavens,  against  the  epic  champion,  Aeneas/  So  prefac- 
ing, Virgil  begins  his  story  in  the  midst  of  the  action  (in 
medias  res)>  as  is  proper  to  the  epical  method. 

Juno,  sister  and  wife  to  the  Lord  of  Gods  and  Men,  JUPI- 
TER (JOVE),  is  depicted  as  ever-plotting  woe  for  the 
Trojan  remnant  which,  led  by  Aeneas,  is  sailing  toward 
the  land  of  Hesperia  or  Italy.  The  fall  of  the  great  city  of 
the  Ilios  (Troy)  has  not  quenched  the  goddess'  wrath,  an 
anger  unappeasable  since  that  fell  day  when  Paris  of  Troy 
slighted  Juno  and  Minerva  by  awarding  the  Apple  of  Dis- 
cord as  the  prize  of  beauty  to  Venus.  The  queen-goddess 
hates  the  race  of  Teucer,  the  men  of  Troy.  At  her  request, 
AEOLUS,  God  of  the  Winds,  looses  his  evil  gusts  and  rouses 
a  great  storm  at  sea,  where  rides  good  Aeneas'  fleet.  So 
fierce  is  the  gale,  so  threatening  the  waves,  that  even  the 
hero's  bold  heart  chills  with  fear  of  untimely  death  beneath 
the  raging  waters.  Three  ships  of  the  fleet  are  dashed 
against  the  hidden  rocks  called  the  Altars;  others  are  scat- 
tered hither  and  yon.  NEPTUNE,  God  of  the  Oceans,  now 
observes  the  disaster  wrought  by  his  sister  Juno,  and  is 
sorely  displeased.  He  chastises  the  winds  and  "soothes  the 
swollen  seas,"  so  permitting  the  Aeneadae  (followers  of 
Aeneas)  to  steer  for  the  coast  of  Libya.  Into  the  harbor  of 
Carthage  the  Trojan  hero  guides  seven  of  his  ships;  in  vain 
he  scans  the  seas  for  the  others  of  his  fleet.  His  faithful  com- 
panion, ACHATES,  strikes  flint  into  fire  and  parches  the 
dampened  grain  rescued  from  the  storm-tossed  sea.  Mean- 
while, Aeneas  sends  his  unerring  arrows  through  seven  great 
stags  grazing  along  the  shore.  There  is  a  stag  to  feed  each 
ship. 

Deep  is  the  distress  of  the  champion,  but,  as  befits  a 
true  leader,  he  assumes  an  optimistic  mien  and  cheers  his 
storm-buffeted  comrades,  reminding  them  that  in  seven 
years  of  wandering  they  have  passed  greater  ills  — ■  among 
them  the  sea-monster  SCYLLA  and  the  whirlpool 
CHARYBDIS,  and  the  fearful  land  of  the  cannibal  giants 
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called  CYCLOPES.  The  men  eat  their  fill  and  drink  deep 
of  the  old  wine  borne  in  casks  on  their  stout  ships. 

VENUS,  goddess-mother  of  Aeneas,  complains  sorrow- 
fully to  Almighty  Jove  of  the  calamities  wreaked  upon  the 
hapless  men  who  have  followed  her  son  out  of  Teucer's 
realm,  ancient  Troy.  Bitterly  she  asks:  "Is  this  the  reward 
for  goodness?"  (Aeneas  symbolizes  piety  or  goodness,  where- 
fore the  epithet  "pius"  conventionally  placed  before  his 
name  by  Virgil.)  Jupiter,  parent  of  all  beings  on  earth  and 
in  heaven,  kisses  the  lips  of  his  daughter,  Venus,  and  swears 
that  the  destiny  of  the  Aeneadae  is  unshaken;  they  shall 
reach  Italy  and  sow  the  seeds  of  the  Empire  which,  from 
Rome  on  the  Tiber,  shall  rule  the  known  world.  The  boy 
ASCANIUS  (IULUS  or  JULIUS),  shall  one  day  rule  in 
Lavinium,  the  Italian  Kingdom  named  after  his  stepmother, 
Lavinia.  Three  centuries  later  shall  come  Romulus  of  his 
direct  line  to  establish  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  people 
called  Romans.  "I  have  given  them  dominion  without  end," 
says  Jove  the  Thunderer  of  the  Romans.  They  will  be  mas- 
ters of  the  world.  Under  their  great  captain  of  hosts,  Julius 
Caesar,  a  great  age  of  mastery  and  peace  will  prevail.  "The 
dreadful  steel-clenched  gates  of  war  shall  be  shut  fast;  in- 
human Fury,  his  hands  bound  behind  him  with  an  hundred 
rivets  of  brass,  shall  sit  within  on  murderous  weapons, 
shrieking  with  ghastly  blood-stained  lips."  (Imaginative 
power  and  virility  of  language.) 

Lord  Jupiter  sends  his  messenger,  MERCURY,  MAIA'S 
son,  to  the  Libyan  coast  where  the  beauteous  widow,  DIDO, 
rules  on  her  throned  seat  in  the  capital  city  of  Carthage. 
The  divine  edict  is  that  the  queen  greet  the  approaching 
Trojans  with  hospitality.  Even  now  pious  Aeneas  and  his 
inseparable  companion,  faithful  Achates,  are  exploring  the 
strange  country.  Striding  through  the  forest,  the  warrior 
pair  are  met  by  Venus  in  the  attire  of  a  huntress  maiden. 
Aeneas  conjectures  she  is  a  goddess,  although  even  he  can- 
not recognize  his  immortal  parent  in  her  disguise.  The  god- 
dess explains  that  Carthage  was  built  by  Dido  after  she  had 
fled   from   Phoenicia,   where   her   covetous   brother,   PYG- 
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MALION,  had  killed  her  husband,  SYCHAEUS,  king  of 
the  land.  With  the  humorless  egotism  of  the  true  epic  hero, 
Aeneas  tells  the  stranger-maid  his  story; 

I  am  Aeneas  the  good,  who  carry  in  my  fleet  the  household  goods 
I  rescued  from  the  enemy;  my  fame  is  known  high  in  heaven.  I 
seek  Italy  my  country,  and  my  kin  of  Jove's  supreme  blood.  With 
twenty  sail  did  I  climb  the  Phrygian  sea;  oracular  tokens  led  me 
on;  my  goddess  mother  pointed  the  way;  scarce  seven  survive  the 
shattering  of  wave  and  wind.  Myself  unknown,  destitute,  driven 
from  Europe  and  Asia,  I  wander  over  the  Libyan  wilderness. 

Since  it  is  his  mother  whom  he  unknowingly  addresses, 
dramatic  irony  is  implicit  in  the  episode. 

Venus  interrupts  to  inform  Aeneas  that  his  storm-driven 
ships  and  comrades  are  returned  to  harbor.  A  sign  con- 
firms her  words;  twelve  swans  in  single  file  fly  overhead  to 
symbolize  the  white-sailed  ships  gliding  into  port.  Aeneas 
recognizes  his  goddess-mother  as  she  turns  away  and  re- 
proaches her  for  her  deception.  But  the  ways  of  gods  are 
not  those  of  men.  Saying  no  more,  Venus  shrouds  the 
Trojans  in  mist  of  cloud  so  that  none  may  observe  them  as 
they  pass  through  Dido's  city.  In  a  long  Homeric  simile, 
the  erstwhile  inhabitants  of  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  are  compared  to  swarming  bees  as  they  toil  to 
complete  the  building  of  Carthage. 

In  the  midst  of  the  emerging  city,  Queen  Dido  is  con- 
structing a  vast  temple  to  sovereign  Juno,  her  patron  god- 
dess. Along  the  walls  are  paintings  depicting  the  entire 
course  of  the  Trojan  war.  We  see  Diomedes  capturing  the 
horses  of  Rhesus,  and  Achilles  humbling  the  body  of  Hector 
in  the  dust.  While  Aeneas,  descendant  of  Dardanus,  founder 
of  Troy,  stands  rapt  in  amaze  at  the  tragically  beautiful 
murals,  the  queen  enters  the  temple's  precinct.  She  is  a 
vision  of  enchantment  as  she  advances  amidst  her  youth- 
ful train. 

Aeneas  and  Achates,  still  invisible  to  mortal  eye,  observe 
the  sudden  appearance  of  their  "lost"  companions,  pre- 
ceded by  eloquent  ILIONEUS.  The  men  have  entered  the 
sacred    grove    to    beg    the    queen's    hospitality.     Humbly 
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Ilioneus  informs  Dido  that  they  are  storm-tossed  Trojans 
on  their  way  to  the  ancient  land  of  Hesperia,  now  called 
Italy.  "Aeneas  was  our  king,  foremost  of  men  in  righteous- 
ness, incomparable  in  goodness  as  in  warlike  arms."  Dido 
speaks  and  comforts  Teucer's  line,  the  men  of  Troy.  Promis- 
ing to  send  a  messenger  to  search  for  Aeneas,  she  offers  hos- 
pitality and  aid  to  the  Teucrians;  if  they  so  desire,  they 
may  abide  here  and  share  her  kingdom;  "Trojan  and  Tyrian 
shall  be  held  by  me  in  even  balance." 

At  these  gracious  words,  the  goddess-mother,  Venus,  dis- 
pels the  shroud  of  mist  enveloping  Aeneas  and  his  com- 
panions. Like  to  a  god  in  manner  and  appearance,  the  hero 
reveals  himself  to  proud  Dido  and  all  her  court.  First  as- 
tounded, the  queen  recovers  her  poise  and  welcomes  the  Teu- 
crians again  in  the  name  of  Aeneas.  She  points  out  that 
she  is  a  fellow  exile.  "Me  too  has  a  like  fortune  driven 
through  many  a  woe,  and  willed  at  last  to  find  my  rest  in 
this  land."  After  ordering  the  sacrifice  of  scores  of  bulls, 
swine  and  sheep,  she  leads  the  way  into  the  palace,  splen- 
didly ornamented  in  purple,  silver  and  gold. 

Aeneas  sends  forth  loyal  Achates  to  fetch  costly  presents 
(among  them  a  veil  once  worn  by  fatal  Helen,  cause  of  the 
Trojan  war),  and  to  bring  to  the  queen  his  son,  Ascanius, 
all  that  is  left  of  his  immediate  family.  Venus  intervenes 
to  preclude  a  possible  change  of  heart  in  Dido  who  is,  after 
all,  under  the  sway  of  Juno,  the  Trojan's  steadfast  enemy. 
The  love-goddess  asks  her  son,  Cupid,  to  aid  his  brother 
Aeneas  by  taking  the  form  of  Ascanius  and  implanting 
undying  love  for  the  hero  in  Dido's  breast.  When  the  false 
Ascanius  arrives,  the  queen  fondles  him;  Cupid,  through 
his  charmed  touch,  "sows  the  surprise  of  a  living  love  in  the 
long-since-unstirred  spirit  and  disaccustomed  heart"  of  the 
Phoenician  widow.  As  her  company  drains  the  wine-cups, 
luckless  Dido  drinks  deep  of  the  potion  of  love.  She  begs  her 
Teucrian  guest  to  relate  their  adventures,  for  she  knows 
they  have  undergone  seven  years'  of  storm -tossed  wander- 
ings since  the  fall  of  the  towers  of  Troy. 
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Book  II 

The  deceit  of  Sinon  and  the  death  of  Laocoon.  The  successful 
stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse.  Fall  of  Troy.  Flight  of  Aeneas. 
Death  of  his  wife,  Creusa.    ' 

Thus  the  epic  technique.  The  poet  has  begun  in  the 
middle  of  the  story,  and  now  utilizes  the  "flashback"  method 
to  provide  the  background.  As  in  the  Odyssey,  the  hero  nar- 
rates the  tale  of  his  precedent  adventures  to  bring  the  au- 
dience (and  the  reader)  up  to  date.  The  Iliad  had  ended 
with  Hector's  death,  Achilles'  fall  being  imminent  and  the 
capture  of  Troy  foreshadowed.  Virgil's  account  assumes 
the  burden  of  the  Trojan  legend  at  this  point,  and  carries 
on  to  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Aeneadae. 

Aeneas  begins  the  doleful  tale  of  proud  Ilion's  fall  with 
the  episode  of  the  wooden  horse.  The  deceitful  Greeks,  in- 
spired by  wily  Ulysses  (Odysseus),  pretended  to  have  fled 
the  Teucrian  shore.  Leaving  their  camps  deserted,  they 
sailed  a  short  distance  away  to  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  where 
both  men  and  ships  might  hide.  As  the  joyful  Trojans  poured 
forth  to  see  the  abandoned  stations  of  the  departed  Greeks, 
they  found  a  mountainous  wooden  horse  constructed  by 
the  enemy  before  the  flight.  The  Dardanian  (Trojan) 
host  was  torn  between  conflicting  counsels;  destroy  the 
monster  or  bring  it  within  the  walls  of  Troy?  Wreathed  in 
flames,  Neptune's  priest,  LAOCOON,  cried  out  that  the 
horse  was  a  snare.  Saying,  "I  fear  the  Greeks  even  when 
bearing  gifts,"  he  hurled  his  huge  spear  into  the  side  of  the 
wooden  creature,  causing  the  hollow  womb  to  groan.  Fain 
would  the  crowd  have  destroyed  the  monster  had  not  their 
attention  been  diverted  by  a  captive  Greek  named  Sinon, 
now  brought  before  King  Priam  of  Troy.  The  crafty  Argive 
related  a  false  tale  of  the  hatred  existing  between  him  and 
crafty  Ulysses,  'by  whose  plotting  he,  Sinon,  had  been  ap- 
pointed as  a  human  sacrifice  to  propitiate  the  gods  as  the 
Greeks  prepared  for  their  homeward  journey.  Sinon  told 
how  he  had  burst  his  bonds,  and  escaped  to  the  Trojans. 
So  ran  his  concocted  story. 
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The  men  of  Teucer,  King  Priam  himself  foremost,  be- 
lieved the  lies  of  the  Greek  agent.  The  king  asked  Sinon  the 
purpose  of  the  wooden  steed.  Playing  the  role  of  a  traitor 
who  betrays  his  hated  countrymen,  Sinon  asserted  with 
many  fulsome  oaths  that  the  structure  was  designed  to 
appease  PALLAS  ATHENE,  whom  Diomedes  and  Ulysses 
angered  when  they  tore  down  from  her  sanctuary  the  Pal- 
ladium or  image  of  the  goddess.  The  horse  was  compensa- 
tion for  the  Palladium.  Furthermore,  Sinon  said,  the  Greek 
prophet,  Calchas,  had  commanded  the  Argives  (Greeks)  to 
build  the  structure  so  large  that  the  Teucrians  could  not 
take  it  into  their  city,  where  it  would  serve  to  protect  them 
and  give  them  success  in  an  aggressive  war  waged  against 
the  very  citadels  of  Greece. 

Thus,  by  Argive  craft  and,  notably,  by  the  perjury  of 
Sinon,  the  gates  of  Troy  were  opened  to  the  engine  of  their 
destruction. 

The  gods  made  the  issue  certain  by  a  fateful  portent,  the 
frightful  death  of  Laocoon.  As  he  was  sacrificing  on  Nep- 
tune's altar,  two  enormous  snakes,  blood-red  of  crest,  crawled 
rapidly  over  sea  and  land,  and  crushed  the  priest  and  his 
sons  to  death  in  their  foul,  venomous  embrace.  (A  strong 
scene  immortalized  in  paint  and  marble  as  well  as  in  litera- 
ture.) The  serpents  then  took  shelter  beneath  the  shrine  of 
the  fierce  Tritonian  (Athena).  All  were  amazed,  struck 
with  the  belief  that  Laocoon  had  been  punished  for  sacrilege 
in  hurling  his  spear  at  the  "consecrated  wood"  of  the  Greek- 
built  monster.  The  cry  now  was  for  the  bringing  of  the 
fateful  engine  into  the  city.  The  prophetess  CASSAN- 
DRA foretold  the  imminent  doom  of  Troy,  but  it  was  her 
fate  never  to  be  believed. 

During  the  night,  the  Argolic  (Grecian)  squadron  left 
Tenedos  and  disembarked  its  men  along  the  Trojan  shore. 
Sinon  released  the  armed  Greek  chieftains  hidden  in  the  pine 
horse.  The  chiefs  killed  the  Teucrian  watchmen  and  opened 
the  gates  of  Troy  to  their  fellow  warriors.  Great  was  the 
noise  of  slaughter  in  the  rudely  awakened  city.  Aeneas  was 
wakened  from  deep  slumber  by  the  spirit  of  dead  Hector, 
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who  warned  him  that  the  city  was  doomed,  and  that  he 
must  flee  with  his  family,  his  followers  and  the  household 
gods  of  Troy.  His  destiny  was  to  establish  a  New  Troy 
(Rome)  in  the  land  called  Italy.  Brave  Aeneas  was,  how- 
ever, aflame  with  the  desire  for  honorable  death;  he  rushed 
madly  into  the  burning,  ravaged  town.  A  group  of  warriors 
rallied  behind  the  leader.  Meeting  a  troop  of  Greeks,  they 
surprised  them  and  donned  their  armor.  Disguised  in  this 
fashion,  they  sent  many  an  unsuspecting  invader  to  his 
death.  But  their  identity  was  discovered  when  they  battled 
to  rescue  Priam's  ill-fated  daughter,  the  virgin  prophetess 
Cassandra,  whom  the  Greeks  were  abducting.  Their  alien 
tongue  belied  their  Greek  accoutrements.  Aeneas'  band 
was  overwhelmed  by  sheer  numbers  and  it  was  only  with 
difficulty  that  the  hero,  accompanied  by  two  aides,  escaped 
slaughter. 

Still  undaunted,  Aeneas  and  his  companions  ran  to  Priam's 
palace,  where  the  fight  was  fiercest.  Greek  champions  stood 
proudly  before  the  palace  doors.  In  the  forefront  of  the 
Argives  ransacking  the  interior  was  Achilles'  son,  vengeful 
PYRRHUS,  his  armor  glittering  like  a  snake's  sleek  breast 
in  the  rays  of  the  noonday  sun.  Pyrrhus  it  was  who  killed 
the  young  prince,  Polites,  before  his  parents  Priam  and 
Hecuba.  Aged  Priam  challenged  Pyrrhus  and  was  killed 
brutally  on  his  home  altars.  Piteous  indeed  is  the  passage 
which  concludes:  "This  was  the  end  of  Priam's  fortunes; 
thus  did  allotted  fate  find  him,  with  burning  Troy  and  her 
sunken  towers  before  his  eyes,  once  magnificent  lord  over 
so  many  peoples  and  lands  of  Asia.  The  great  corpse  lies 
along  the  shore,  a  head  severed  from  the  shoulders,  and  body 
without  a  name." 

Visions  of  his  aged  father,  ANCHISES  (a  man  much  like 
old  Priam),  of  his  wife,  CREUSA,  and  of  his  young  son, 
lulus  (Ascanius),  came  before  Aeneas'  eyes.  Then  he  saw 
in  the  flesh  guilty  Helen,  source  of  all  their  woe,  and  he  ad- 
vanced to  kill  the  fatal  queen.  He  was  deterred  only  by 
his  goddess  mother;  Venus  informed  her  son  that  it  was  not 
Helen's  fault,  nor  Priam's,  but  the  anger  of  the  gods  that 
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caused  the  rape  of  Troy  town.  She  bade  her  son  take  heed 
of  his  family,  and  lead  them  out  of  doomed  Ilios.  The 
goddess  then  guided  him  unharmed  to  his  ancestral  home. 
Aeneas'  plan  was  to  take  his  father  and  family  into  the 
hills  for  safety,  but  aged  Anchises  refused.  He  begged  his 
son  to  depart  with  his  family,  and  to  leave  him  here  to  die. 
Refusing  to  abandon  his  obstinate  parent,  Aeneas  pre- 
pared to  buckle  on  his  armor  and  die  in  defence  of  his  home 
and  his  gods.  But  heaven  sent  its  signs  —  thunder  on  the 
left  and  a  shooting  star  —  to  convince  Anchises  that  it  was 
the  gods'  will  that  he  leave  his  beloved  city.  Since  Aeneas, 
soaked  in  the  blood  and  sweat  of  battle,  was  a  polluted 
vessel  until  he  had  washed  in  a  living  stream  (religious 
purification),  he  bade  his  father  bear  the  household  deities. 
Holding  little  lulus  by  the  hand,  Aeneas  bore  his  aged  sire 
on  his  shoulders,^  a  touchingly  domestic  picture.  Creusa 
followed  behind  her  lord. 

At  the  gates  of  the  city,  Aeneas  was  surprised  by  a  noise 
of  trampling  feet  and,  clutching  Ascanius  by  the  hand, 
ran  down  byways  to  avoid  detection.  Creusa  failed  to  follow 
her  husband,  and  was  lost.  Never  is  Aeneas  to  see  his  wife 
again,  nor  lulus  his  mother;  they  searched  frantically  for 
Creusa,  but  in  vain.  Finally,  the  search  ended  when  her 
ghost  appeared  to  Aeneas  to  inform  him  that  Fate  decrees 
that  she  remain  behind  in  Troy,  while  he  fulfills  his  destiny 
in  Italy.  Returning  to  his  party,  the  hero  found  a  great 
assemblage  of  exiles,  "a  pitiable  crowd,"  gathered  to  await 
his  command.  In  the  light  of  the  new  day's  dawn,  he  again 
took  his  father  upon  his  shoulders  and  led  the  way  to  the 
mountains. 

Book  III 

The  Seven  Years  of  Wandering:  Thrace  and  the  bloody  tree;  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  misinterpreted  and  the  ill-fated  sojourn  in  Crete; 
the  isle  of  the  Harpies;  Helenus  and  Epirus;  land  of  the  Cyclopes; 
death  of  Anchises;  and,  finally,  the  landing  at  Carthage. 

A  fleet  of  ships  was  built  and,  some  months  later,  at  the 
patriarchal  command  of  Anchises,  the  exiles  set  sail  for  dis- 
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tant  shores.  Their  first  significant  stop  was  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  where  they  erected  a  town  called  Aeneadae.  Here, 
Aeneas  was  sacrificing  a  bull  to  the  gods  when  he  witnessed 
a  mighty  omen.  Essaying  to  get  leafy  boughs  to  cover  the 
altar,  he  uprooted  a  tree  which  poured  forth  drops  of  black 
blood;  a  voice  implored  the  hero  not  to  rend  him  further. 
It  was  the  voice  of  a  Trojan  named  POLYDORUS.  Ordered 
by  King  Priam  to  carry  much  gold  to  Thrace,  Polydorus 
was  murdered  for  the  treasure  by  the  Thracian  king  —  "O 
accursed  hunger  of  gold."  Aeneas  buried  Polydorus  properly 
in  a  funeral  mound,  offering  milk  and  consecrated  blood  and 
uttering  the  last  call  for  the  dead  in  sacrificial  prayer  to  the 
immortals  on  Mount  Olympus. 

Leaving  the  inhospitable  land  of  Thrace,  the  descendants 
of  Dardanus,  founder  of  Troy,  sailed  until  they  reached 
Ortygia,  an  island  sacred  to  PHOEBUS  APOLLO.  They 
asked  the  Apollonian  oracle  for  advice  as  to  their  further 
destination.  The  oracle  enigmatically  counselled  them  to 
seek  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  the  cradle  of  the  Teucrian 
race.  Anchises  consulted  the  historical  records  of  the  wise 
men  of  old,  and  concluded  that  the  oracle  was  referring  to 
Crete,  the  island  where  Jove  has  his  retreat  on  Mount  Ida. 
The  cry  now  was,  "Seek  we  Crete  and  our  forefathers." 

Once  on  Cretan  soil,  the  exiles  built  a  town  which  they 
named  Pergamea.  Life  there  flourished  for  a  time,  but 
later  came  pestilence  and  famine.  Anchises  commanded 
that  the  Apollonian  oracle  again  be  consulted.  Aeneas  was 
spared  the  return  voyage  when  divine  voices  came  to  him 
in  a  dream  and  informed  him  that  Hesperia  (Italy)  was  the 
land  where  the  Dardanian  race  had  its  origin.  It  was  there 
the  Aeneadae  must  proceed  to  found  a  new  center  of  civiliza- 
tion and  military  might,  Rome.  Anchises  recognized  his 
error.  Cassandra  had  once  foretold  this  course  of  events, 
but  the  patriarch  had,  like  all  mortals,  closed  his  ears  to  the 
ill-starred  prophetess. 

Again  the  weary  voyagers  boarded  ship  for  trackless  and 
unchartered  waters.  On  the  fourth  day  they  descried  land, 
the  Ionian  islands  called  the  Strophades.    Here  dwell  the 
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Harpies,  clawed  and  winged  monsters  with  "maidens' 
countenance,  bellies  dropping  filth."  The  Aeneadae  slew 
the  oxen  and  goats  pasturing  untended  near  the  harbor  and 
feasted  on  the  fresh  meat.  Suddenly  and  without  warning, 
they  were  attacked  by  the  fierce  Harpies.  In  vain  did  the 
Trojans  attempt  to  fight  off  the  monstrous  birds,  for  these 
cannot  be  wounded  by  mortal  hand.  Leader  among  the  foul- 
bellied  creatures  was  the  prophetic  CELAENO,  who  fore- 
told grievous  hunger  for  the  Aeneadae  before  they  may 
build  Rome.  Hunger  to  the  point  of  eating  their  trenchers 
or  platters  will  be  their  punishment  for  slaughtering  the 
animals  and  attempting  to  drive  the  Harpies  away  from 
their  ancient  home.  Anchises  called  for  sacrifice  and  prayer, 
then  swift  departure  over  the  foam-flecked  waters  (Homeric 
epithet).  They  pass  Ithaca,  home  of  "cruel  Ulysses"  (to 
Greek  Homer  a  hero;  to  Roman  Virgil  a  villain),  and  many 
another  Argive  town  known  to  fame. 

The  next  port  of  call  was  the  town  EPIRUS,  founded  in 
Greece  by  HELENUS,  son  of  Priam.  It  was  a  little  citadel 
of  Troy  amidst  the  habitations  of  the  erstwhile  enemy. 
Helenus'  consort  was  melancholy  Andromache,  late  Hector's 
wife  who  was  seized  by  Pyrrhus,  Achilles'  son,  after  the  sack 
of  Troy.  Pyrrhus  tiring  of  her,  she  was  abandoned  to  her 
kinsman,  Helenus,  a  man  gifted  by  Apollo  with  prophetic 
vision.  Helenus  prophesied  a  long  and  arduous  voyage  to  the 
Ausonian  land  (Italy) :  he  then  indicated  the  sign  by  which 
the  Aeneadae  may  recognize  the  site  of  Rome-to-be;  lying 
beside  a  river  they  will  find  a  great  white  sow  with  a  new- 
born litter  of  thirty  sucklings.  Here  they  must  build  their 
city. 

But  the  travelers  will  not  see  this  portent  of  good  for- 
tune until  they  have  survived  many  trials  and  overcome 
many  dangers.  They  will,  like  Odysseus  (Ulysses)  in  Homer's 
epic,  have  to  avoid  the  seduction  of  Circe  on  her  pleasant 
isle.  Like  Ulysses,  too,  they  must  guide  their  barks  skill- 
fully between  the  twin  dangers  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis: 
Scylla,  the  maiden-dragon  of  many  heads,  the  man-devour- 
ing   monster;    Charybdis,    the    ever-beckoning    whirlpool 
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whose  engulfing  waters  have  swallowed  many  a  hapless  ship 
and  crew.  Helenus  further  counseled  Aeneas  to  pray  al- 
ways to  Juno  as  he  guides  his  men  through  the  dangerous 
waters.  Finally,  the  Trojan  prophet-prince  informed  the 
voyagers  that  near  Avernus,  the  lake  which  marks  the  en- 
trance to  the  world  below,  they  will  meet  the  Sibyl,  a 
prophetess  inspired  with  divine  madness,  whose  frenzied 
words  they  must  heed,  for  she  can  tell  them  far  more  of 
their  destiny  then  Helenus  may. 

Helenus  and  Andromache  presented  their  departing  guests 
with  gold,  silver  and  ivory,  with  cauldrons  and  scarves, 
costly  raiment  and  armor,  and  with  horses  and  their  grooms. 
Once  more  the  Dardanian  remnant  set  sail.  Virgil,  like  his 
master  Homer,  never  fails  to  pay  poetic  tribute  to  that 
beautiful  moment  when  the  sun  rises  to  announce  the  dawn- 
ing day.  "And  now  reddening  Dawn  had  chased  away  the 
stars,  when  they  descry  afar  dim  hills  and  the  low  line  of 
Italy."  Gliding  by  Tarentum,  they  saw  Mount  Aetna 
clearly,  then,  hearing  the  mighty  churning  of  Charybdis, 
they  avoided  the  whirlpool.  At  sundown  of  this  day,  their 
ships  reached  the  coast  of  the  Cyclopes.  Overshadowing  the 
harbor  is  volcanic  Aetna,  whose  erupting  masses  of  molten 
rock  and  lava  made  the  night  a  fearful  one  for  the  voyagers. 

The  following  dawn  the  Aeneadae  were  accosted  by 
a  starved  and  tattered  figure,  an  Ithacan  named  ACHE- 
MENIDES,  who  served  with  Ulysses  in  the  Trojan  cam- 
paign but  was  abandoned  by  his  companions  in  the 
vast  cavern  of  the  cannibal  Cyclops,  Polyphemus,  Ulysses' 
antagonist,  who  eats  two  humans  at  a  sitting.  (Virgil  here 
repeats  briefly  the  tale  of  the  blinding  of  Polyphemus  re- 
lated by  Ulysses  in  Book  IX  of  the  Odyssey.  Here,  however, 
Achemenides  was  the  narrator.)  As  Achemenides  related  his 
pitiable  story,  the  men  of  Troy  looked  upward  and  suddenly 
saw  on  the  mountain  top  "a  vast  moving  mass,  Polyphemus 
himself  —  a  horror  ominous,  shapeless,  huge,  bereft  of 
sight."  Blood  still  oozed  from  his  empty  eye-socket  as  he 
washed  it  in  the  healing  salt  water.  Affrighted,  the  Aeneadae 
hurried  on  board  ship,  taking  the  Ithacan  suppliant  with 
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them.  Polyphemus  uttered  a  vast  roar;  sea  and  land  shud- 
dered at  the  cry.  The  wanderers  attained  the  isle  of  Ortygia, 
near  Sicily  (where  Calypso  held  Ulysses  captive  for  seven  long 
years),  and  then  the  harbor  of  Drepanum.  At  Drepanum, 
aged  Anchises,  full  of  years,  died.  Pious  Aeneas  has  lost 
wife  and  father.  Only  his  son,  lulus,  is  left.  From  the  joy- 
less harbor  of  Drepanum,  the  voyagers  proceeded  to  Carth- 
age, Dido's  town. 

Book  IV 

Passion  of  Dido  and  Aeneas.     Jove's  stern  command  to  depart. 
Suicide  of  Dido. 

Aeneas'  story  ended,  all  betake  themselves  to  sleep.  But 
Queen  Dido,  consumed  by  passion  for  the  valiant  Trojan, 
finds  no  rest.  Still  sleepless  when  the  sun-god  Apollo  carries 
his  torch  across  the  earth,  she  pours  out  her  heart  to  her 
sister,  ANNA.  Aeneas,  says  the  Queen,  must  be  of  divine 
origin,  for  he  alone  of  men  has  moved  her  spirit  since  the 
tragic  death  of  her  beloved  husband,  Sychaeus.  Of  course, 
her  mind  is  fixed  against  remarriage  and  she  would  rather 
abide  in  hell  then  soil  her  womanly  honor.  Anna,  under- 
standing the  queen  better  than  Dido  does  herself,  urges  her 
to  lay  aside  modesty  and  unite  her  fate  with  Aeneas',  so 
that  her  youthful  monarchy  will  be  strong  both  against  the 
plottings  of  her  unnatural  brother,  and  against  the  threats 
of  the  hostile  tribes  that  surround  Carthage  town. 

When  Juno,  daughter  of  Saturn,  observes  that  Dido  is 
aflame  with  passion,  she  attempts  to  make  a  bargain  with 
Venus:  Dido  is  to  marry  Aeneas  and  join  the  Tyrians  and 
Trojans  under  one  rule.  But  Venus,  well  aware  that  Juno's 
purpose  is  to  prevent  the  founding  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  Italy,  delays  the  issue,  requesting  the  Queen  of  the  Gods 
to  ask  her  consort,  Jupiter,  what  destiny  holds  for  the  men 
of  Aeneas.  Juno  assents,  but  continues  with  her  plan  to 
unite  the  hero  and  Dido  in  the  bonds  of  guilty  love.  While 
the  couple  are  hunting,  Juno  will  rouse  a  storm  and  separate 
them  from  the  others  in  the  party.  Darkness  and  seclusion 
will  do  the  rest. 
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Dawn  comes,  and  the  hunting-party  sets  forth  gaily.  The 
Juno-inspired  storm  breaks,  and  all  scatter  for  cover.  Dido 
and  Aeneas  find  shelter  in  a  dark  cavern.  Here,  secluded, 
they  pay  tribute  to  the  god  of  love.  To  Dido,  this  is  an  act 
of  marriage;  not  so  does  Aeneas  understand  it.  Every 
feather  on  her  body  an'eye  and  a  tongue,  Rumour  (personi- 
fied) flies  through  the  great  cities  of  Libya,  embroidering 
the  tale;  Dido  has  shamelessly  flung  herself  at  the  Trojan 
newcomer,  and  the  guilty  couple  pass  their  nights  and  days 
in  lustful  revelry.  Surely  Dido  shall  rue  this  day,  for  it  has 
"opened  the  gate  of  death  and  the  springs  of  ill." 

All-powerful  Jove  is  disturbed  at  the  turmoil.  He  sends 
his  messenger,  winged-foot  Mercury,  to  command  Aeneas 
in  Carthage  to  set  sail  for  his  destined  goal,  Italy.  Per- 
plexed but  reverent,  Aeneas  obeys  the  Jovian  edict.  He 
orders  his  crews  to  prepare  secretly  for  departure,  ponder- 
ing meanwhile  the  best  manner  of  informing  the  lovelorn 
queen  of  his  going.  His  precautions  are  in  vain.  Evil  Rumour 
again  flies  through  the  land,  and  keen  is  the  ear  of  a  jealous 
woman.  Aflame  with  rage,  the  queen  assaults  Aeneas  with 
heated  words:  "And  didst  thou  hope,  traitor,  to  mask  such 
infamy,  and  ship  silently  from  my  land?"  Anger  then  turns 
to  entreaty:  " —  by  our  union  and  the  marriage  rites  begun — ■, 
pity  our  sinking  house  — ,"  and  continuing,  "At  least  if 
before  thy  flight  a  child  of  thine  had  been  clasped  in  my 
arms,  if  a  tiny  Aeneas  were  playing  in  my  hall,  whose  face 
might  yet  image  thine,  I  would  not  think  myself  ensnared 
and  deserted  utterly." 

Moved  by  the  piteous  plea,  Aeneas  yet  must  obey  Jupi- 
ter's command,  and  depart.  He  soberly  replies  that  he  never 
promised  marriage  to  the  headstrong  queen,  for  his  first 
and  overriding  duty  is  to  his  people  and  New  Troy  (Rome). 
Man  cannot  shun  his  destiny.  As  the  hero  speaks,  grief 
turns  to  wrath  in  the  breast  of  the  woman  scorned.  She  cries 
out:  "No  goddess  was  thy  mother,  nor  Dardanus  founder 
of  thy  line,  traitor;  but  Hyrcanian  tigers  gave  thee  suck." 
Her  ghost  will  haunt  him  wherever  the  winds  of  fate  carry 
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his  bark.    So  saying,  she  swoons  and  is  carried  away  to  her 
royal  chamber. 

Good  Aeneas,  troubled  though  he  is  by  his  great  love  and 
profound  pity,  yet  fulfills  the  divine  commandment.  His 
men  work  like  ants  as  they  prepare  for  the  Italian  voyage. 
Meanwhile,  Dido  is  confirmed  in  her  thoughts  of  suicide 
when  her  sacrifices  become  polluted  on  the  altars  of  the  gods, 
with  the  wine  turning  into  ghastly  blood.  Commanding 
that  a  pyre  be  built,  she  lays  upon  it  Aeneas'  clothes,  his 
sword  and  portrait,  invokes  divine  vengeance  on  the  hero 
and  his  Dardanians  and  then  stabs  herself  with  the  Trojan 
sword.  As  the  wounded  queen  writhes  in  suffering  on  her 
funeral  bed,  Aeneas  hears  Cyllenian  Mercury's  cry,  "Up  ho; 
linger  no  more;  Woman  is  ever  a  fickle,  changeable  thing," 
and  he  orders  the  weighing  of  the  anchor.  As  the  Teucrian 
fleet  sweeps  over  the  blue  water,  IRIS,  Goddess  of  the  Rain- 
bow, fulfills  Jove's  wish  and  cuts  the  tie  that  binds  Dido 
to  life.  Rumour  rides  through  the  fearful  city,  carrying  the 
news  of  the  queen's  suicide.  Anna  bewails  her  sister  of  ill 
fortune. 

Book  V 

The  Trojans  take  haven  in  Sicily,  home  of  Acestes.  The  rites  for 
Anchises  include  athletic  games.  Juno  stirs  the  Dardanian  matrons 
to  fire  the  fleet.  Acesta  founded  and  a  colony  left  behind.  Anchises' 
spirit  bids  Aeneas  visit  Hades  and  the  Elysian  Fields  as  prelude  to 
Italy. 

The  swift  ships  of  Aeneas  plow  through  the  deep,  but 
storm  clouds  darken  overhead,  and  PALINURUS,  master- 
pilot  of  the  fleet,  urges  that  the  vessels  put  into  the  harbor 
of  Sicily,  where  rules  King  Acestes.  Born  of  a  Trojan  mother, 
aged  Acestes  gladly  welcomes  his  Dardanian  kinsmen.  He 
is  glad  to  assent  to  Aeneas'  proposal  that  athletic  games  be 
held,  with  both  Sicilians  and  Trojans  participating,  as  part 
of  the  rites  in  honor  of  dead  Anchises,  buried  here  in  Sicily. 
(The  religious  aspect  of  these  games  has  not  been  carried 
over  into  our  modern  Olympiads,  which  otherwise  retain 
much  of  the  structure  of  the  athletic  contests  of  ancient 
Greek  and  Rome.)    The  hero  pours  libations  of  wine,  milk 
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and  consecrated  blood  on  the  tomb  containing  the  ashes  of 
his  father.  The  immortals  grant  a  favorable  sign;  a  seven- 
coiled  snake  glides  around  the  grave  and  the  sacred  vessels 
on  the  altar,  tastes  of  the  sacrificial  feast,  and  then  creeps 
harmlessly  back  beneath  the  tomb.  All  then  eat  of  the  flesh 
of  the  slaughtered  oxen,  sheep  and  swine. 

A  loud  trumpet-note  opens  the  games.  The  first  event  is 
the  crew-race  between  four  heavy-oared  vessels.  Their  bare 
backs  glistening  with  oil,  the  oarsmen  strain  every  muscle. 
MNESTHEUS'  crew  in  the  Sea-Dragon  almost  catches  the 
rowers  of  CLOANTHUS  in  the  sea-green  vessel  named 
Scylla,  but  Cloanthus'  prayers  avail  and,  aided  by  the  gods, 
he  enters  the  harbor  first.  Gifts  of  bullocks  and  wine,  and 
a  talent  of  gold  are  given  by  Aeneas  to  the  winning  crew; 
for  their  captain,  Cloanthus,  a  purple  scarf  embroidered  in 
gold.  To  Mnestheus  goes  the  second  prize,  a  mailed  corselet 
with  a  triple-woof  of  gold.  Even  SERGESTUS,  captain 
of  the  last -place  crew,  whose  Centaur  has  grounded  on  a 
reef  and  crept  into  harbor  like  a  wounded  serpent,  receives 
a  Cretan  slave- woman  as  reward. 

Now  follows  the  foot-race.  Luckless  NISXJS  slips  and 
falls  among  the  dung  and  blood  of  the  sacrifice  (naturalistic 
detail),  yet  rises  to  trip  another  competitor,  SALIUS,  so 
that  Nisus'  friend,  EURYALUS,  may  win.  Salius  raises 
a  clamor  when  the  first  prize,  a  fine  horse,  is  given  to  Eurya- 
lus,  but  he  is  appeased  by  Aeneas'  gift  of  a  vast  lionskin, 
golden-clawed.   All  the  contestants  gain  fair  rewards. 

When  the  boxing  contest  is  called,  broad-shouldered 
DARES  challenges  all,  only  to  meet  with  silence.  He  is 
about  to  bear  away  the  first  prize,  a  garlanded  bullock, 
when  aged  Acestes  persuades  a  champion  of  old,  ENTEL- 
LUS,  to  battle  Dares.  They  put  on  the  heavy  gauntlets  of 
hide  and  iron :  Entellus,  with  his  huge  frame  slowed  in  move- 
ment and  his  breath  shortened  by  advanced  years;  Dares, 
youthful  and  nimble  of  foot.  Yet  Entellus  showers  the  slip- 
pery Dares  with  murderous  buffets  until  the  younger  man 
spurts  blood  from  between  his  loosened  teeth.  Aeneas  stops 
the  unequal  bout.    The  palm  and  the  bull  of  victory  go  to 
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old  Entellus,  still  the  champion.  The  white-haired  giant 
shows  Dares  and  the  spectators  what  havoc  his  huge  gaunt  - 
leted  fist  can  inflict  when  he  smashes  the  prize  bull  between 
the  horns  and  shatters  its  brain.  The  great  animal  col- 
lapses, and  dies  at  Entellus'  feet. 

In  archery,  age  again  conquers  when  King  Acestes  takes 
first  prize;  third  place  goes  to  the  brother  of  Pandarus, 
Pandarus  who,  in  the  Iliad,  had  broken  the  truce  by  shoot- 
ing the  first  arrow  against  the  Greeks.  Aeneas'  son,  lulus, 
now  leads  a  squadron  of  boys  in  a  cavalry  exercise  which 
is  to  become  a  Roman  institution  under  the  name  of  "Trojan 
trooping." 

Thus  the  games  proceed  as  appropriate  rites  paid  to  the 
funeral  mound  of  father  Anchises.  But  Juno,  daughter  of 
Saturn,  still  meditates  evil  for  the  followers  of  Aeneas.  The 
Queen  of  Heaven  sends  the  rainbow-goddess,  Iris,  as  her 
messenger  to  earth,  there  to  mingle  with  the  Trojan  women 
in  the  guise  of  a  well-known  matron,  and  to  stir  their  despair- 
ing hearts  to  anger.  For  it  is  now  seven  years  that  they 
wander  over  strange  seas  and  unknown  lands;  having  suf- 
fered much,  they  are  seduced  by  the  false  cry  of  Iris  that 
here  they  must  settle,  foregoing  further  wanderings.  Follow- 
ing the  deceitful  goddess'  lead,  they  snatch  firebrands  from 
Neptune's  altar  and  attempt  to  burn  the  ships  that  have 
carried  them  so  many  doleful  miles.  Aeneas,  despairing, 
prays  to  all-powerful  Jupiter,  and  the  Lord  of  Creation  sends 
a  black  tempest  which  pours  mighty  waves  over  the  burning 
ships.  Four  ships  are  lost  in  the  fire. 

The  revolt  of  the  Dardanian  women  and  the  disaster  to 
his  fleet  dismay  Aeneas.  He  considers  whether  to  remain  in 
Sicily  with  Acestes,  or  to  press  on  to  Italy.  The  likeness  of 
his  dead  parent,  Anchises,  appears  to  the  hero  and  urges 
that  he  follow  the  advice  of  an  aged  counselor,  NAUTES. 
The  good  Aeneas  obeys  Nautes'  advice  to  cull  out  of  his 
company  the  aged  and  the  weak,  the  despairing  matrons 
and  all  others  who  have  no  heart  for  further  danger,  and 
settle  them  as  a  colony  in  Trinacrian  (Sicilian)  land.  The 
community  they  will  establish  will  be  named  Acesta,  in 
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honor  of  the  hospitable  king  of  the  realm.  The  remainder 
of  the  company  will  go  on  its  appointed  path.  Anchises 
further  requests  that  Aeneas  proceed  at  once  to  the  blessed 
kingdom  of  Elysium,  where  all  good  spirits  dwell.  Here 
Anchises'  shade  will  converse  with  his  intrepid  son  and  guide 
him  on  the  last  lap  of  his' journey. 

Aeneas  obeys  the  dictate  of  his  father's  spirit.  Some  of 
the  Aeneadae  repair  the  damaged  ships,  others  begin  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  Acesta,  the  new  Ilium  in  Sicily.  After 
nine  days  of  feasting  and  sacrifice,  the  stronger  spirits  among 
the  Dardanians  set  sail  for  Avernus,  the  deep  lake  which 
serves  as  entrance  to  the  nether  world. 

Sorrowful  Venus,  the  hero's  mother,  prays  to  the  sea-god 
Neptune,  compeller  of  the  ocean  deep  (a  striking  epithet) ,  to 
grant  the  travelers  fair  passage  to  the  underworld.  He  con- 
sents on  condition  that  one  life  shall  be  sacrificed  as  ransom 
for  the  rest.  PALINURUS,  helmsman  of  the  fleet,  shall  be 
swept  overboard  and  his  drowned  body  shall  lie  naked  and 
untended  on  an  alien  shore.  After  the  death  of  Palinurus, 
Aeneas  guides  the  fleet  safely  through  the  darkling  water. 

Book  VI 

Voyage  to  the  world  of  the  Dead,  the  Sibyl  of  Cumae  leading 
the  way.  Charon  and  the  river  Styx.  The  ghost  of  Dido.  The  tor- 
tures of  Hell.  Anchises  in  the  Elysian  Fields.  Eulogy  of  Rome. 
Departure  from  the  Nether  World. 

The  Trojan  fleet  first  touches  at  Cumae  in  Italy,  where 
the  SIBYL,  a  prophetess  sacred  to  Apollo,  conducts  her 
mysteries  in  a  hidden  cavern.  To  Aeneas'  inquiry,  the 
divinely-inspired  madwoman  responds  with  a  prophecy  of 
wars  and  bloodshed  awaiting  the  Dardanians  in  Lavinium 
(Italy),  where  the  river  Tiber  flows.  Again  an  alien  bride 
shall  cause  the  line  of  Teucer  woe,  as  did  Helen  of  Mycenae. 

The  hero  requests  the  Sibyl  to  lead  him  down  to  Avernus 
(Hades)  and  she  replies  with  words  that  are  often  quoted: 
" — easy  is  the  descent  into  hell;  —  but  to  recall  thy  steps 
and  issue  to  upper  air,  this  is  the  task;  this  the  burden." 
First,  he  must  bury  one  of  his  followers,  MISENUS,  whose 
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bodyfis  now  lying  neglected  on  the  beach.  As  Aeneas  tends 
to  this  duty  twin  doves  alight  on  the  grass  near  the  funeral 
pyre,  a  propitious  omen.  Gifts  of  food,  olive  oil  and  frank- 
incense are  piled  upon  the  fire  consuming  Misenus'  body. 
The  ashes  are  put  in  a  brass  urn.  A  mountain  nearby  is 
named  after  the  dead  stalwart.  Then  comes  the  next  duty; 
the  search  for  an  ilex  tree  with  golden  branches  and  leaves, 
for  this  is  the  tree  consecrated  to  PROSERPINE,  the 
"Nether  Juno"  or  goddess  queen  of  the  underworld.  The 
golden  branch  must  be  plucked  by  Aeneas  and  borne  to 
Pluto's  queen,  Proserpine.  Finally,  due  sacrifice  must  be 
made'' to  the  Fates  and  to  the  rulers  of  Hell. 

At  dawn,  his  sword  unsheathed,  prince  Aeneas  accom- 
panies the  Sibylline  prophetess  to  the  cavern  opening  into 
gloomy  Hades.  Before  the  entrance  to  the  jaws  of  Hell, 
they  find  the  various  sins  and  ills  — ■  Grief  and  Care,  Sick- 
ness, Fear  and  Age,  War  and  Discord  (an  entire  gallery  of 
personified  Evils).  At  the  gates  are  Centaurs  and  Chimeras, 
Gorgons  and  Harpies  —  disembodied  monsters  all,  whom 
Aeneas  should  have  struck  at  with  his  sword  had  not  the 
Sibyl  reminded  him  that  the  blade  would  only  cut  through 
thin  air.  Following  the  road  to  the  river  Acheron,  the  waters 
of  woe  in  the  Infernal  Regions  or  Tartarus,  they  reach  the 
streams  of  the  Cocytus  and  the  Styx,  presided  over  by  the 
boatman,  CHARON.  It  is  Charon  who  ferries  the  dead 
across  the  Styx  to  Hades  and  to  the  Elysian  Fields.  The 
ferryman  is  dirty  and  ragged,  an  unsightly  and  fearful 
figure.  His  galley  is  freighted  with  the  dead;  with  fiendish 
glee  he  pushes  away  newly-arrived  ghosts  who  implore  him 
for  passage  to  the  world  beyond.  Charon  rejects  unburied 
spirits,  for  it  is  divine  decree  that  the  unsepulchred  soul 
must  flit  aimless  along  the  Stygian  shores  for  a  hundred 
years  before  gaining  entrance  to  the  nether  world.  Such 
is  the  pagan  veneration  for  appropriate  burial  rites. 

Palinurus,  the  drowned  helmsman  of  Aeneas'  fleet,  wan- 
ders here  disconsolately.  He  relates  that  the  Italian  natives 
killed  him  when  he  was  swept  ashore  after  falling  asleep  at 
the  wheel.    He  is  cheered  by  the  Sibyl's  assurance  that  the 
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cities  of  Italy  shall  rear  a  tomb  to  him,  and  forevermore 
hold  his  name  in  honor.  To  this  day,  his  name  is  preserved 
in  Cape  Palinuro  in  west  Italy. 

Charon  sees  the  strange  pair  —  prophetess  and  prince  — 
and  asks  what  business  living  mortals  have  in  the  land  of  the 
dead.  The  Sibylline  seer  explains  that  her  companion  is 
Aeneas  of  Troy  who  "renowned  in  goodness  as  in  arms,  goes 
down  to  meet  his  father  in  the  deep  shades  of  Erebus,"  and 
she  displays  the  golden  bough  consecrated  to  Proserpine. 
Awed  to  silence,  the  ferryman  quickly  clears  his  decks  of  the 
disembodied  spirits,  and  takes  the  hero  and  his  guide  on 
board.  The  galley  groans  beneath  the  too-solid  flesh  of 
prince  Aeneas. 

Triple-headed  CERBERUS,  watch-dog  of  Hell,  lies  huge 
in  the  cavern  opposite;  him  the  prophetess  renders  harm- 
less with  a  drugged  cake.  The  monster  sprawls  over  his  den 
like  Milton's  Satan  in  Paradise  Lost,  Charon's  bark  takes 
his  guests  past  MINOS,  judge  of  departed  souls,  and  the 
places  assigned  to  the  spirits  of  babies  torn  untimely  from 
life,  and  of  those  who  met  their  death  by  false  accusation. 
Nearby  is  the  realm  of  suicides.  A  bit  farther  on  are  the 
Wailing  Fields,  where  mourn  unceasingly  the  victims  of 
unhappy  love,  chief  among  them  Dido  the  Phoenician,  fresh 
from  her  tryst  with  death.  The  Trojan  champion  speaks 
to  his  beloved  of  happier  days,  imploring  her  to  understand 
that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  depart  her  land.  The  beauteous 
shade  answers  not,  but  flees  wrathfully  to  the  woodland 
where  the  spirit  of  her  late  husband,  Sychaeus,  comforts  her. 
With  pitying  tears,  Aeneas  pursues  her,  but  in  vain;  slowly 
he  retraces  his  steps  to  the  appointed  path. 

In  the  farthermost  fields,  the  warriors  distinguished  for 
heroism  —  Greek  and  Trojan  alike  —  keep  their  solitary 
haunt.  The  Grecians  avert  their  faces  or  flee  before  the  liv- 
ing champion  of  Troy.  Aeneas  greets  DEIPHOBUS,  son  of 
Priam,  who  married  Helen  after  the  death  of  Paris.  His  face 
and  body  are  severely  hacked  and  disfigured.  Deiphobus 
explains  that  Helen  betrayed  him  to  her  deceived  husband, 
Menelaus,  when  she  sought  to  regain  his  favor. 
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As  night  falls  the  daring  couple  come  to  the  crossroads  of 
the  Netherworld:  on  the  right  is  the  path  to  the  blessed 
abode  called  Elysium,  while  on  the  left  is  the  road  to  un- 
relenting Hell.  Aeneas  sees  to  the  left  a  wide  city  encircled 
by  the  river  Phlegethon,  a  current  of  boiling  flame.  He  hears 
from  within  the  sound  of  lashes,  and  moaning,  and  the  clank- 
ing of  chains.  The  judge  of  Hell's  torments  is  RHADA- 
MANTHUS,  brother  of  Minos;  the  instrument  of  his  punish- 
ments is  the  never-sleeping  Fury,  TISIPHONE,  who  whips 
the  sinners  and  tramples  them  beneath  her  pitiless  feet. 
Behind  the  threshold  of  Hell's  city  "sits  the  monstrous 
HYDRA  with  her  fifty  black  yawning  throats."  Here  we 
witness  the  torments  of  the  great  sinners  of  classic  legend. 
At  the  bottom  of  Tartarus'  yawning  pit  are  the  Titans  who 
tried  to  cast  down  Jove  from  his  heavenly  throne.  Here, 
stretching  over  nine  acres,  is  lustful  TITYUS,  a  vulture 
eating  insatiably  at  his  liver  whose  tissues  grow  again  so 
that  the  torment  is  unending.  Here  are  IXION  bound  to 
his  ceaselessly  revolving  wheel;  SISYPHUS,  ever  push- 
ing his  huge  rock  almost  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  only  to  have 
it  roll  back;  the  tormented  souls  who,  like  TANTALUS, 
find  delicious  drink  and  luscious  food  just  beyond  their 
eager  grasp.  Here  are  those  who  grievously  wronged  kin 
or  friend  or  who  betrayed  country  or  were  guilty  of  sexual 
crime.  The  Sibyl  points  the  moral:  "Learn  by  this  warn- 
ing to  do  justly  and  not  to  slight  the  gods." 

Turning  away  from  the  hellish  haunt  of  the  egregiously 
wicked,  the  visitors  from  earth  follow  the  way  to  the  right, 
and  come  to  the  Fortunate  Woodlands,  the  Elysian  Fields 
of  the  virtuous  dead.  Here  the  air  is  refreshingly  clear; 
here  is  sunlight,  and  dancing  on  the  green.  This  is  the  abode 
of  pure  priests,  brave  warriors  and  good  poets  —  those  who 
have  served  mankind.  Dardanus,  founder  of  Troy,  roams 
the  pleasant  pastures.  Here  lord  Anchises  greets  Aeneas 
eagerly,  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks  at  the  happy  end 
to  such  a  difficult  and  dangerous  journey:  "Art  thou  come 
at  last,  and  has  thy  love,  child  of  my  desire,  conquered  the 
difficult  road?" 
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About  the  Fields  flows  the  river  of  forgetfulness,  LETHE , 
and  crowds,  even  whole  nations,  of  spirits  hover  about  its 
banks.  Anchises  explains  the  sight  to  his  son.  Souls  destined 
for  reincarnation  drink  of  the  waters  of  oblivion.  "Why," 
asks  Aeneas,  "this  strange,  sad  longing  for  the  light?"  The 
wise  parent  expounds  'Virgil's  pantheistic  (all-is-God) 
philosophy:  the  divine  spirit  informs  all  creation.  The  seeds 
of  being  live  on  after  the  body's  decay,  but  they  must  be 
purified  of  earthly  dross  before  they  go  on  to  inspire  other 
fleshly  form.  After  a  thousand-year  sojourn  of  purification 
in  Elysium,  the  creative  atoms  drink  of  Lethe's  waters  so 
as  to  forget  their  previous  incarnation  and  then  return  to 
earth  to  dwell  in  new  habitations  of  the  flesh  (Doctrine  of 
Metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of  souls). 

Anchises,  Aeneas  and  the  Sibyl  climb  to  a  hill  above  the 
Lethean  stream  and  the  departed  patriarch  points  out  (since 
Time  does  not  exist  in  the  nether  world)  the  long  ranks  of 
the  future  descendants  of  Aeneas  and  lulus,  the  posterity 
which  shall  rule  Italy.  He  indicates  Silvius  and  Alba  the 
Long  and  Romulus,  founder  of  proud  Rome,  Rome  which 
shall  "fill  earth  with  her  empire  and  heaven  with  her  pride, 
and  gird  about  seven  fortresses  with  her  single  wall,  pros- 
perous mother  of  men."  Before  their  eyes  proceed  Julius 
Caesar  and  Augustus,  Brutus  and  Cato,  and  the  Fabians. 
Civil  war  is  foretold,  and  universal  empire  to  come.  Other 
nations,  says  Anchises  with  fierce  nationalistic  pride,  will 
cultivate  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  oratory,  poetry 
and  astrology:  "be  thy  charge,  O  Roman,  to  rule  the  nations 
in  thine  empire;  this  shall  be  thine  art,  to  ordain  the  law  of 
peace,  to  be  merciful  to  the  conquered  and  beat  the  haughty 
down."  (Virgilian  pride  of  race  and  country  may  be  com- 
pared with  Spenser's  nationalistic  epic  of  Elizabethan 
England,  The  Faerie  Queene.) 

After  presenting  a  panorama  of  the  future,  Anchises  takes 
the  Sibyl  and  Aeneas  to  the  ivory  gate  leading  to  the  upper 
world.  The  pair  reach  the  Trojan  ships  and  set  sail  for  the 
world  of  mortals  which  is  their  proper  habitation. 
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Book  VII 

Arrival  in  Italy.    Alliance  with  Latinus,  King  of  Latium.    Juno's 
anger,  and  mission  of  Allecto.    War  in  Italy. 

Passing  the  isle  of  CIRCE,  where  the  enchantress  sings 
while  humans  transformed  into  beasts  grunt  and  roar,  the 
Trojans  reach  the  promised  land  of  old  Hesperia,  modern 
Italy.  Again  the  poet  invokes  the  Muse  (Erato,  the  fountain 
of  love  poetry)  to  relate  a  tale  even  more  absorbing  than 
that  which  has  commanded  his  energies  hitherto.  For  love 
of  a  woman,  the  princess  LAVINIA  of  the  realm  of  Latium, 
war  will  consume  the  countryside.  The  leader  of  the  armies 
opposing  the  Trojans  will  be  Aeneas'  rival  for  Lavinia's 
hand  —  TURNUS  his  name,  the  tribe  in  Italy  he  rules 
is  called  Rutulian. 

We  are  told  of  the  lineage  and  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Lavinia's  royal  father,  LATINUS.  Saturn-descended,  he 
has  ruled  long  and  peaceably  over  farm  and  town  in  the 
realm  of  Latium.  Fair  Lavinia,  his  only  child,  is  sought  by 
many  a  prince  in  the  wide  region  of  AUSONIA  (ITALY). 
Foremost  among  the  wooers  is  the  Rutulian  king,  Turnus, 
and  it  is  his  suit  that  Latinus'  consort,  Queen  AMATA, 
favors. 

A  grievous  portent  occurs  while  Lavinia  is  aiding  her 
father  in  the  performance  of  sacrifice.  Smoke  and  fire  pour 
forth  from  the  altar,  and  envelop  the  princess.  The  inter- 
pretation is  given  that  Lavinia  will  attain  a  glorious  destiny, 
but  only  through  the  catastrophe  of  a  great  war.  Seeking 
counsel,  aged  Latinus  visits  the  oracle  of  his  divine  father, 
FAUNUS,  and  receives  advice  to  marry  Lavinia  to  a 
foreigner,  whose  descendants  will  rule  the  world.  Rumour 
carries  the  story  of  Lavinia's  impending  marriage  to  an  alien 
throughout  the  towns  and  cities  of  Ausonia. 

Meanwhile,  Aeneas,  lulus  and  their  men  are  feasting  on 
meat  spread  on  wheat  cakes,  using  the  cakes  as  plates. 
When  they  finish  the  meat  and  begin  to  eat  the  cakes,  the 
youth  lulus  cries  out  playfully  that  they  are  eating  tables 
and  all.    Aeneas  recognizes  this  as  the  sign  that  had  been 
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predicted  by  the  harpy  Celaeno:  the  Trojans  were  to  build 
the  walls  of  their  city  on  the  spot  where  ravenous  hunger 
forced  them  to  eat  the  plates  on  which  their  food  had  been 
set.  Libations  are  poured  to  the  Geniuses  (spirits)  of  the 
earth,  to  Night  and  to  Jove.  The  Father  of  Gods  thunders 
thrice  and  displays  a  golden-shafted  cloud  in  the  heavens. 

When  the  dawning  morrow  bathes  the  land  in  light,  the 
Aeneadae  scout  the  country.  Soon  they  make  their  way  to 
the  presence  of  majestic  Latinus,  seated  on  his  ancient 
throne  in  the  royal  castle.  Aware  of  their  lineage  and  place 
of  origin,  the  king  welcomes  the  Teucrians  in  these  words: 
" —  be  not  ignorant  that  the  Latins  are  Saturn's  people, 
whom  no  laws  fetter  to  justice,  upright  of  their  own  free 
will  and  the  custom  of  the  god  of  old."  Since  Aeneas  has 
remained  behind  in  the  camp,  Ilioneus  replies  for  the  Tro- 
jans, asserting  that  through  Dardanus  they  trace  their  an- 
cestry to  Jove  himself.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Trojan 
war  as  a  clash  of  East  and  West,  Asia  versus  Europe,  and 
to  beg  that  Ausonia  take  Troy  to  her  bosom,  as  divine  decree 
ordains.  Latinus  agrees  tentatively  to  an  alliance,  asking 
only  that  Aeneas  himself  come  forward  to  sign  the  treaty 
and  to  fulfill  the  god's  prophecy  of  marriage  with  Lavinia. 
Saddling  Latin  horses  presented  to  them  by  the  king, 
Ilioneus  and  his  fellow-ambassadors  ride  back  to  Aeneas 
bearing  the  offer  of  marriage  and  alliance. 

Now  enters  the  feminine  wrath  of  unforgiving  Juno, 
haughty  consort  to  Jupiter.  She  cannot  alter  the  dictates 
of  destiny,  but  she  can  make  hard  the  path  of  the  Aeneadae 
to  imperial  sway.  Since  heaven  offers  no  aid,  she  turns  to 
Hell  and,  from  dark  Acheron,  calls  forth  the  night-born 
Fury,  ALLECTO.  Goddess  of  111,  Allecto  delights  in  feud 
and  war.  Steeped  in  venom,  the  monstrous,  snake- wreathed 
Fury  incites  Latinus'  Queen,  Amata,  into  a  frenzy  over  her 
daughter's  approaching  marriage  to  Aeneas.  Taking  a 
snake  out  of  her  dusky  tresses,  Allecto  slips  it  into  the 
bosom  of  the  queen,  so  that  its  poison  may  penetrate  |her 
entire  frame.  The  suddenly  maddened  queen  vows  her 
daughter  to  the  service  of  the  wine-god,JjBACCHUS,  and 
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escapes  with  her  to  the  mountains.  Holding  a  blazing  torch 
on  high,  the  frenzied  queen  calls  the  mothers  of  Latium  to 
begin  the  Bacchic  orgies  or  Bacchanal. 

Allecto,  harbinger  of  ill,  now  flies  to  the  city  of  Danae 
in  Rutulia,  where  gallant  Turnus  rules.  Assuming  the  guise 
of  CALYBE,  an  aged  priestess  of  Juno's  temple,  she  ad- 
dresses the  sleeping  lord,  urging  him  to  take  arms  against 
the  aliens  who  are  depriving  him  of  bride  and  kingdom 
(Latium).  At  first  the  somnolent  prince  scoffs  at  the  old 
woman;  enraged,  Allecto  resumes  her  native  appearance  of 
horror  and,  the  snakes  hissing  about  her  temples,  she  hurls 
the  torch  of  war  into  his  breast.  Sweating  with  fear,  king 
Turnus  awakes  and  orders  battle  against  Latinus  and  his 
Trojan  allies.  The  grim-visaged  Fury  sounds  the  call  to 
arms  over  the  entire  countryside.  A  rustic  band  attacks 
Ascanius  as  he  is  hunting  with  his  companions,  and  the 
Trojan  forces  pour  forth  from  the  camp  to  rescue  the  young 
prince.  The  first  blood  is  shed.  Allecto,  rejoicing  that  the 
Trojans  have  spilled  Ausonian  blood,  boasts  of  her  triumph 
to  Juno  and  predicts  that  we  "will  sow  the  land  with  arms." 
Juno  answers  grimly,  "Let  this  be  the  union,  this  the  bridal 
that  Venus'  illustrious  progeny  and  Latinus  the  king  shall 
celebrate."  The  Fury's  infamous  job  of  spreading  discord 
has  been  well  performed  and  she  is  dismissed.  Spreading 
her  snaky  wings,  she  returns  to  Erebus,  the  underworld 
of  darkness  and  antechamber  to  Hell.  Juno  will  bear  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  Ausonian  war  against  the  Trojan 
immigrants. 

Although  pressed  by  Turnus  and  other  leaders  of  the 
peninsula,  old  Latinus  refuses  to  betray  the  alliance  and  un- 
loose the  twin  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  signifying  the 
declaration  of  war.  He  abdicates  his  rule.  Juno  herself  opens 
the  iron-bound  doors  of  dread  Janus'  shrine,  and  all  Ausonia 
rises  to  arms.  Virgil  calls  the  list  of  the  great  cities  and  the 
noted  captains  and  princes  who  join  in  the  struggle  against 
the  Aeneadae.  Notable  among  them  are  MEZENTIUS  the 
Etruscan,  the  virgin  warrior,  Camilla  the  Volscian,  "a 
maiden  hard  to  endure  the  battle  shock  and  outstrip  the 
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winds  with  racing  feet,"  and  above  all,  helmeted  Turnus 
with  his  many  columns. 

Book  VIII 

Embassy  to  Evander,  exiled'  King  of  Arcadia.  Story  of  Alcides 
(Hercules)  and  the  monster  Cacus.  Venus  procures  from  Vulcan 
mighty  armor  for  Aeneas. 

As  the  multitude  of  his  enemies  gathers  for  war,  Aeneas 
sleeps  little  and  that  uneasily.  During  his  slumber,  a  vision 
appears.  It  is  the  river-god  of  the  Tiber,  shadowy,  reeds 
covering  his  hair,  come  to  assure  the  champion  that  he  will 
soon  descry  the  prophesied  sign  of  the  great  white  sow  and 
her  litter  of  thirty  sucklings.  This  signifies  that  thirty 
years  hence  Ascanius  will  found  the  city  Alba  (white).  The 
Tiberian  god  further  counsels  Aeneas  to  seek  out  the  city 
of  Pallanteum,  where  King  EVANDER,  exiled  from  Arcady 
in  Greece,  now  has  his  seat.  The  Arcadians  have  ever  been 
the  foes  of  the  Latins. 

The  hero  wakes,  sees  the  sign  of  the  white  sow  and  her 
brood,  and  offers  pious  sacrifice  to  Juno.  Then  he  proceeds 
on  his  mission  to  Evander.  The  first  to  welcome  the  envoys 
is  prince  PALLAS,  son  of  Evander,  who  is  aiding  his  father 
in  the  celebration  of  sacrificial  rites.  After  accepting  Pallas' 
welcome,  the  exile  addresses  the  king  boldly,  though  in 
friendly  wise:  Evander  is  Greek-descended;  he,  Aeneas,  is 
of  Dardanian  blood;  yet  both  branch  from  the  body  of  Atlas, 
the  giant  of  old  who  bears  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders. 
The  king  welcomes  the  stranger  to  the  sacrificial  feast,  ex- 
plaining that  the  site  of  the  ceremony  is  the  overhanging 
cliff,  where  aforetime  the  monster  Cacus  had  his  lair.  Son 
of  Vulcan,  the  blacksmith  god,  Cacus  was  a  fire-spouting 
demon,  half-human,  half-animal,  who  preyed  on  the  cattle 
of  the  countryside.  He  was  finally  slain  by  the  noble  prince, 
Alcides  (Hercules).  The  warrior  tore  open  the  mountain 
side  and  laid  bare  the  hidden  cavern  of  Cacus;  then,  leaping 
through  the  smoke  and  fire  vomiting  from  the  fiendish 
throat,  he  strangled  the  predatory  monster.  Two  choruses 
sing  of  the   twelve   miracles   performed   by   Hercules,   the 
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twelve  labours  imposed  by  jealous  Juno:  they  chant  of  the 
hero's  slaying  of  the  Cretan  monster  and  the  Nemean  lion 
and  of  the  shattering  of  cities  in  war.  All  the  woodland 
echoes  with  their  clamour,  and  the  hills  resound.  (This 
verse  bears  comparison  with  the  refrain  which  concludes 
each  stanza  in  Spenser's  "Epithalamion" :  "That  all  the 
woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring.") 

King  Evander,  worn  with  age  and  with  poverty,  de- 
scribes to  attentive  Aeneas  the  earlier  history  of  the  realm. 
Long  ago  Saturnus,  cast  down  from  the  heavens  by  his  son 
Jove  in  celestial  warfare,  came  hither  and  gathered  the  un- 
ruly folk  into  one  kingdom,  which  he  called  Latium.  This 
was  the  golden  age  of  peace;  afterwards  succeeded  war  and 
greed  for  possession.  Still  later  came  the  invaders,  the 
Ausonian  clan  and  the  people  of  fierce  Thybris  (whence 
Tiber).  Evander,  exiled  from  his  native  heath  of  Arcady 
by  grim  Fortune,  obeyed  the  warnings  of  his  mother,  the 
nymph  CARMENTIS,  and  the  counsels  of  Apollo,  and 
settled  in  this  region  in  Italy.  Speaking  of  the  future, 
Evander  points  out  the  landmarks  of  the  Rome-to-be,  for 
this  spot  will  be  the  site  of  the  noble  city  which  is  to  hold 
the  world  under  its  imperial  sway.  Having  spoken  of  past 
and  future,  the  king  now  welcomes  Aeneas  into  his  humble 
dwelling,  where  Hercules  the  conqueror  once  rested  from 
his  toils.  Aeneas  sleeps  on  a  leafy  couch  covered  with  bear- 
skin. 

Venus,  mother  to  Aeneas,  asks  her  mighty-armed  hus- 
band, VULCAN,  to  make  a  special  suit  of  armor  to  clothe 
the  hero  as  he  readies  himself  for  battle  in  Latium.  The 
blacksmith  god,  Lord  of  Fire  and  Iron,  assents,  and  aided 
by  the  giant  Cyclopes,  fashions  a  mighty  shield  and  spear, 
a  death-dealing  sword,  a  plumed  helmet,  a  brass  corselet 
and  greaves  to  protect  the  hero's  limbs.  On  the  massive 
shield  is  depicted  the  future  of  Aeneas'  proud  race,  from  the 
birth  of  Romulus  and  Remus  through  the  rule  of  the  Caesars 
and  the  fall  of  Mark  Antony  for  love  of  Cleopatra.  (Com- 
pare incident  of  the  blacksmith  god  forging  Achilles'  armor 
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in  Book  XVIII  of  Homer's  Iliad.  Aphrodite  and  Hephaestos 
are  the  Greek  names  for  Venus  and  Vulcan  respectively.) 

As  the  dawn  brings  the  morning-notes  of  the  birds, 
Evander  and  Aeneas  awake.  They  complete  the  treaty  of 
alliance.  Too  old  for  personal  combat,  Evander  sends  his 
son  Pallas  to  learn  the  arts  of  war  under  Aeneas'  command. 
He  gives  the  Trojans  fine  troops  in  the  people  of  Agylla 
in  Etruria,  who  have  cast  out  their  ruler,  the  half-mad 
tyrant  Mezentius,  now  fighting  Turnus'  armies.  TAR- 
CHON  has  succeeded  Mezentius  as  Etruscan  King.  The 
Cytherean  goddess,  Venus,  sends  lightning  and  thunder 
as  a  sign  that  she  will  aid  her  son,  and  she  delivers  to  him 
the  armor  made  by  Vulcan.  Lifting  high  the  embossed 
shield  portraying  the  ages  to  come,  Aeneas  readies  himself 
for  war. 

Book  IX 

Turnus  begins  battle.  Rhea,  mother  of  gods,  saves  the  Trojan 
fleet.  Fatal  mission  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  through  the  Latin  lines. 
Continuation  of  the  battle.    Turnus  invades  the  Trojan  camp. 

IRIS,  the  rainbow  goddess,  is  sent  down  to  earth  by 
Juno  to  urge  that  Turnus  advance  on  the  Trojan  camp 
while  Aeneas  is  visiting  Evander  in  Pallanteum.  The  Rut- 
ulian  leader  recognizes  the  goddess  by  the  bow  left  in  her 
wake  in  the  heavens,  and  shouts  he  will  follow  the  omen. 
His  forces  advance  on  the  ramparts  of  the  alien  camp, 
Turnus  raging  before  the  walls  like  a  wolf  howling  at  night 
before  a  crowded  sheepfold.  Flaming  brands  are  cast  over 
the  walls  and  at  the  beached  Teucrian  ships.  The  Mother 
of  the  Gods,  RHEA,  spouse  of  Saturn,  intervenes  to  pro- 
tect the  fleet  by  loosing  the  ships  from  their  moorings,  so 
that  they  may  drift  out  to  sea  out  of  range  of  the  attackers, 
where  they  are  transformed  into  sea-nymphs.  All  are  dumb- 
founded by  this  sign,  all  but  bold  Turnus;  the  Rutulian 
boasts  that  he  will  drive  the  Dardanians  before  him  as  he 
has  their  vessels. 

Nisus  and  Euryalus,  inseparable  friends  (as  witness  the 
foot-race  in  Book  V)  are  on  guard  at  one  of  the  entrances 
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to  the  Trojan  station.  They  volunteer  to  undertake  the 
perilous  mission  of  stealing  through  the  Rutulian  lines  to 
notify  Aeneas  of  the  unprovoked  attack.  Ascanius,  serving 
in  his  father's  stead,  promises  the  patriotic  warriors  (who 
indeed  ask  no  reward)  a  generous  bounty  of  tripods,  gold 
talents,  male  and  female  slaves,  and  an  ancient  Sidonian 
bowl  (the  gift  of  Dido),  if  they  are  successful  and  return 
with  Aeneas.  The  youthful  prince  further  promises  Euryalus 
that  he  will  provide  for  the  warrior's  mother  if  he  fails 
to  return.  The  pair  cut  a  wide  swath  through  the  sleeping 
Ausonians  with  their  swords  (as  did  Ulysses  and  Diomedes 
in  their  espionage  mission  through  the  Trojan  camp  in 
Book  X  of  the  Iliad).  Unfortunately,  they  meet  an  ad- 
vance guard  of  Latin  cavalry  under  the  leadership  of  VOL- 
SCENS  and,  in  their  hurried  flight,  separate.  Euryalus  is 
slain  by  Volscens'  sword;  Nisus,  retracing  his  steps  to  come 
to  the  defense  of  his  youthful  friend,  is  hemmed  in  by  the 
foe  but  manages  to  kill  Volscens  and  avenge  his  companion 
before  he  is  himself  slain  by  a  host  of  swords.  The  unhappy 
mission  is  incomplete. 

Aurora,  Goddess  of  the  Dawn,  has  left  the  saffron  bed 
of  her  once-mortal  lover,  the  Trojan-born  Tithonus,  and 
has  scattered  her  arrows  of  light  over  the  earth.  The  battle 
before  the  Trojan  camp  is  renewed.  Euryalus'  mother, 
warned  by  Rumour,  bewails  the  death  of  her  son.  Virgil 
implores  Calliope,  the  muse  of  epic  poetry,  to  aid  him  sing 
of  the  destruction  wrought  by  Turnus'  all-conquering  sword. 
(Turnus  is  the  Hector,  Aeneas  the  Achilles,  of  the  Latin 
epic.)  It  is  the  Rutulian  chieftain  who  sets  afire  a  tower  on 
the  Trojan  ramparts.  The  burning  tower  collapses,  crush- 
ing many  gallant  defenders. 

But  all  is  not  in  favor  of  the  Italians.  Ascanius,  fighting 
his  first  battle,  sends  an  arrow  through  the  head  of  a  brave 
Numanian,  REMULUS,  brother-in-law  to  Turnus.  Remu- 
lus  had  taunted  the  pleasure-loving  Trojans  for  their  "mad- 
ness" in  challenging  the  hardy  breed  of  Italians;  he  insults 
them  to  the  quick  by  calling  them  "Phrygian  women"  and 
saying,  " —  leave  arms  to  men,  and  lay  down  the  sword." 
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Apollo,  from  his  heavenly  cloud,  rejoices  in  the  valor  of 
young  lulus,  then,  disguised  as  old  BUTES,  faithful  at- 
tendant to  the  young  prince,  conies  down  to  earth  and  bids 
Ascanius  refrain  from  further  fighting,  so  as  to  preserve 
himself  unharmed  for  future  greatness. 

Two  stalwart  brothers  among  the  Aeneadae,  PANDARUS 
and  BITIAS,  open  the  gates  £o  the  Trojan  camp  and  dare 
the  Italians  to  attack.  With  many  another,  huge  Bitias 
falls  before  Turnus'  might.  After  his  brother's  death, 
Pandarus  closes  the  gates  and  turns  in  retreat.  But  many 
Trojans  are  left  outside  the  walls.  Meanwhile  Turnus,  a 
raging  madman  in  battle,  had  rushed  into  the  camp  while 
the  gate  was  closing  and  is  now  striking  about  him  like  a 
monstrous  tiger  among  bewildered  sheep.  Tall  Pandarus, 
sighting  the  Rutulian  champion,  strides  toward  him  to 
avenge  Bitias'  death.  But  fell  Juno  deflects  Pandarus'  spear 
while  Turnus'  sword  strikes  home,  severing  the  head  of  the 
brave  Dardanian.  The  Trojans  flee  before  the  savage  in- 
vader until  their  captains,  Mnestheus  and  Sergestus,  rally 
them  and  press  Turnus  back.  Surly  and  grim,  but  exhausted, 
the  Rutulian  hero  obeys  the  message  of  Juno-sent  Iris  ad- 
vising retreat.  Fully-armed,  he  leaps  backward  into  the 
river  surrounding  the  camp  and,  still  triumphant,  rejoins 
his  comrades-in-arms. 

Book  X 

Council  of  the  Gods.  Return  of  Aeneas  to  his  camp  and  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  battle.  Turnus  slays  Pallas;  and  is  saved  by  Juno 
from  Aeneas'  wrath.    Death  of  Mezentius. 

Angry  that  his  prohibition  of  Latin  war  against  the 
Trojans  has  been  disobeyed,  Jupiter,  father  of  gods  and 
men,  inquires  who  has  set  in  motion  the  hostile  forces. 
Venus  points  out  that  Aeneas  is  still  unaware  of  the  struggle 
and  that  Turnus,  incited  by  wild-eyed  Allecto,  is  the  ag- 
gressor. Passionately  Juno  defends  Turnus,  pleading  that 
Aeneas  has  courted  the  Latin  war.  Jove  calms  the  quarrel 
of  the  rival  goddesses  by  stating  that  he  will  accept  the 
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situation  as  it  is  and  henceforth  will  hold  the  scales  of  for- 
tune evenly  poised,  brooking  no  interference  with  fate. 
"Each  as  he  has  begun  shall  work  out  his  destiny." 

The  scene  shifts  to  earth.  During  the  night  the  Dar- 
danians  are  beleaguered  in  their  camp,  helpless  and  despair- 
ing. At  the  head  of  his  thirty- vessel  fleet,  Aeneas  drives 
through  the  waters  on  his  way  back  to  his  encampment. 
He  discovers  that  the  Mother  Goddess,  CYBELE  (Rhea), 
has  turned  the  ships  he  left  behind  into  sea-nymphs  in  order 
to  avoid  Turnus'  flaming  torch.  One  of  the  nymphs,  CYMOD- 
OCEA,  accosts  the  hero  as,  half-asleep,  he  guides  the 
tiller.  She  tells  Aeneas  of  the  transformation  of  his  brazen- 
prowed  vessels  and  of  the  varying  fortunes  of  battle, 
prophesying  that  his  coming  will  turn  the  tide  and  that  to- 
morrow "shall  see  Rutulians  heaped  high  in  slaughter." 

When  Aeneas  beaches  his  ships,  he  finds  Turnus'  men 
waiting  in  full  array.  Hurling  his  great  spear  and  swinging 
his  fatal  sword,  the  Trojan  lord  wreaks  havoc  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Latins;  in  another  quarter,  however,  Pallas  must  rush 
to  the  aid  of  his  Arcadians  who,  unaccustomed  to  foot 
battle,  yield  to  Ausonian  pressure.  The  youth  fights  bravely 
and  kills  several  Italian  stalwarts,  but  himself  meets  death 
by  Turnus'  spear.  The  Rutulian  king  exults  as  he  strips 
dead  Pallas  of  his  armor,  but,  alas!  man  is  ignorant  of  his 
fate  —  "the  time  will  come  when  Turnus  shall  desire  —  to 
curse  the  spoils  of  this  fatal  day." 

Aeneas  now  advances  to  aid  the  routed  forces.  He  is 
ever  on  the  alert  to  meet  proud  Turnus.  Overwhelming  a 
cowardly  and  tricky  Italian  named  MAGUS  ("magician"), 
the  champion  rejects  both  entreaties  and  bribes,  and  drives 
his  sword  into  the  man's  body  up  to  the  hilt.  The  Trojan 
champion  then  lays  about  him  as  if  he  had  a  hundred  hands. 
Fearful  lest  Turnus  fall  at  the  hands  of  all-conquering 
Aeneas,  Juno  tricks  the  Rutulian  in  order  to  save  him.  The 
Queen-goddess  fashions  a  phantom  in  Aeneas'  image  and 
uses  this  to  entice  Turnus  aboard  a  ship  in  the  harbor, 
which  she  then  carries  out  to  sea.  Thus  both  the  Rutulian 
and  the  Trojan  champions  are  cheated  for  the  time  being 
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of  the  encounter  they  desire  so  ardently.  The  tyrant, 
Mezentius,  raging  like  a  starved  lion,  replaces  Turnus  as  the 
leader  of  the  Italians  in  the  war  against  the  men  of  Aeneas. 
The  battle  continues  with  shifting  fortune;  many  a  brave 
man  of  both  armies  meets  grim  Death.  Aeneas  wounds 
Mezentius  and  kills  Mezentius'  youthful  son,  LAUSUS, 
who  had  rushed  to  his  stricken  father's  rescue.  The  Trojan 
overlord  respects  fierce  Lausits  and  permits  the  body  to 
retain  its  armor.  Tyrrhenian  Mezentius,  stanching  his 
wound  with  Tiber's  waters,  grieves  over  the  exchange  of 
Lausus'  life  for  his  own.  He  rushes  on  Aeneas  but  is  un- 
horsed and  lies  helpless  before  the  vengeful  Trojan.  As 
Aeneas  bends  over  him  with  drawn  sword,  the  ETRUSCAN 
chief  implores  proper  burial  for  himself  and  Lausus,  then 
buries  his  sword  in  his  throat;  "the  lifeblood  spreads  in  a 
wave  over  his  armor." 

Book  XI 

Truce  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.    Turnus  rejects  peace.    Brave 
deeds  of  Camilla,  and  her  death. 

As  Dawn  leaves  the  Ocean's  bed,  Aeneas  pays  homage 
to  MARS,  God  of  War,  by  arraying  a  mighty  oak  with 
the  gleaming,  blood-stained  arms  of  Mezentius,  captain  of 
the  foe.  The  body  of  Pallas,  son  of  Evander,  is  covered  with 
"two  purple  garments  stiff  with  Gold"  that  Dido  had  afore- 
time woven  for  Aeneas,  and  afterwards  is  borne  with  a 
military  escort  of  honor  to  the  realm  of  unhappy  Evander. 
The  Latin  request  for  a  twelve-day  truce  to  bury  their  dead 
is  granted  by  lord  Aeneas. 

Evander  mourns  over  Pallas  as  the  Aeneadae  build  their 
funeral  pyres  on  the  shore  of  Latium.  In  the  capital  city 
of  the  realm,  those  bereaved  of  kith  and  kin  curse  Turnus 
for  the  disastrous  war  into  which  he  has  led  them.  No 
further  alliances  can  be  secured  by  the  Italians.  The  Greek 
hero,  DIOMEDES,  rejects  a  treaty  directed  against  the 
Teucrians,  asserting  that  the  Argives  (Greeks)  have  been 
punished  sufficiently  for  their  sin  in  warring  on  Troy. 
Diomedes  counsels  peace,  urging  the  Latins  not  to  tempt 
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Aeneas'  might  further.  Latinus,  after  hearing  his  am- 
bassadors report  Diomedes'  words,  calls  for  peace,  and  offers 
to  give  the  Dardanians  the  land  bordering  the  Tuscan 
river.  The  aged  king's  plea  for  amity  is  underscored  by 
the  eloquent  speech  of  the  nobleman,  DRANCES,  rival  of 
proud  Turnus.  The  Rutulian  chief  turns  passionately  on 
Drances,  accusing  him  of  cowardice.  Turnus  goes  on  to 
urge  that  the  battle  renewed  might  see  a  reversal  of  fortune. 

The  bold  argument  of  Turnus  wins  general  acclaim,  and, 
under  his  leadership,  the  Ausonian  forces  advance  again 
toward  the  Teucrian  lines.  Princess  Lavinia,  the  fatal 
woman  who,  like  Helen  of  Mycenae  in  Homer,  is  the  cause 
of  all  the  fighting,  goes  sadly  with  her  mother,  Queen  Amata, 
to  pray  at  the  temple  of  the  Tritonian  goddess,  Athena. 
Meanwhile,  Camilla,  the  maiden  warrior,  assumes  a  cap- 
tain's command,  following  the  tactic  of  battle  devised  by 
Turnus,  skilled  in  arms.  This  is  the  Camilla  who  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  Diana,  the  hunter  goddess,  by  her 
father  METABUS.  Driven  from  his  kingdom,  Metabus 
carried  the  infant  Camilla  in  his  arms  when  he  came  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Amasenus,  swollen  by  recent  rains  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  ford.  With  hostile  soldiers  at  his 
back,  Metabus  was  forced  to  tie  the  infant  to  his  great 
spear  and  then  cast  the  weapon  with  its  burden  over  to  the 
other  side.  This  he  did  with  Diana's  aid  and  so,  the  child 
saved,  he  devoted  her  to  the  service  of  the  virgin  huntress. 

Great  are  Camilla's  deeds  before  she  meets  her  appointed 
doom.  She  slays  ORSILOCHUS  and  BUTES,  two  of  the 
mightiest  among  the  Teucrian  warriors,  and  dismounts  to 
catch,  fleet  of  foot  as  she  is,  a  treacherous  Ligurian.  The 
poet  compares  her  to  a  falcon  darting  upon  his  prey.  But 
she  cannot  escape  the  arrow  of  treacherous  ARRUNS,  who 
shoots  at  her  from  ambush,  and  the  blood  wells  from  her 
dying  heart.  With  her  last  breath,  the  heroine  urges  Turnus 
to  repel  the  Aeneadae,  now  being  rallied  by  Tyrrhenian 
Tarchon,  who  rose  to  command  his  Etruscan  folk  after  the 
tyrannical  Mezentius  was  driven  forth.  The  nymph,  OPIS, 
servant  to  Diana  and  sentinel  of  the  TRIVIA  or  crossroads 
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of  moon,  earth  and  underworld,  avenges  Diana's  favorite, 
Camilla,  by  striking  Arruns  dead  with  her  steel-tipped 
arrow.  But  the  tide  cannot  be  reversed.  Camilla's  squadron 
is  in  retreat;  the  Volscian  lines  are  broken.  Night  comes 
to  halt  the  fierce  struggle. 

Book  XII 

The  pact  between  Latinus  and  Aeneas,  and  its  violation.  Juturna, 
goddess  sister  to  Turnus,  incites  mass  combat.  Wounding  of  Aeneas. 
Duel  of  Turnus  and  Aeneas.    Slaying  of  Turnus. 

Sweeping  aside  the  entreaties  of  King  Latinus  and  Queen 
Amata,  hot-blooded  Turnus  rushes  to  meet  Aeneas  in 
mortal  combat,  all  for  the  love  of  blushing  Lavinia.  Aeneas 
burns  with  equal  desire  for  the  fray.  First,  however,  at 
break  of  dawn,  Aeneas  and  Latinus  swear  on  the  altars  of 
the  gods  that  to  the  victor  in  the  duel  between  the  Trojan 
chief  and  Turnus  will  go  the  hand  of  Lavinia.  If  victorious, 
Aeneas  promises  not  to  claim  sovereignty  over  the  realm 
of  Latium:  rather  he  will  join  in  alliance  with  its  king,  old 
Latinus,  and  will  establish  a  city  named  Lavinia  in  the  land. 
If  he  is  vanquished,  he  will  withdraw  his  forces  to  Evander's 
realm  and  will  never  attack  Latium  again. 

But  Juno,  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  Turnus'  sister,  the 
goddess  JUTURNA,  conspire  to  shield  Turnus  by  break- 
ing the  compact  almost  before  it  has  been  concluded. 
Assuming  the  guise  of  a  hero  of  good  repute,  by  name 
CAMERS,  Juturna  incites  the  Rutulians  to  begin  a  massed 
attack  on  the  Dardanians.  She  convinces  them  by  a  sign : 
Jove's  eagle,  bearing  a  swan  in  its  claws,  is  forced  to  drop 
his  prey  by  the  concerted  harrying  of  a  flight  of  swans. 
This  is  interpreted  by  the  augur  or  soothsayer,  TOLUM- 
NIUS,  as  foreshadowing  Aeneas'  fate  if  the  Ausonians  but 
stand  together.  Tolumnius  then  casts  his  spear  and  kills 
a  Trojan;  the  battle  is  on.  Latinus  retreats,  bearing  away 
the  outraged  gods  of  the  treaty  broken.  Aeneas  calls  on 
his  men  not  to  return  the  blow,  saying,  " —  mine  alone  is 
the  right  of  battle.   Leave  me  alone  and  fear  not;  my  hand 
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shall  confirm  the  treaty;  these  rites  already  make  Turnus 
mine." 

As  the  hero  speaks,  a  chance  arrow  wounds  him.  Turnus 
sees  this  and  is  hot  with  hope;  he  drives  his  chariot  furi- 
ously through  the  Trojan  ranks,  slaughtering  as  he  goes, 
in  the  attempt  to  catch  Aeneas  while  he  retreats  to  nurse 
his  injury.  The  Rutulian  king  storms  over  the  field  like 
the  North  Wind  roaring  over  the  Aegean  Sea.  Faithful 
Achates,  meanwhile,  aided  by  Ascanius,  sets  Aeneas  down 
in  the  camp.  Propped  on  his  spear  and  in  dire  pain,  the  hero 
tries  desperately  to  pull  out  the  sharp  dart.  IAPIX,  the 
leech  or  healer,  is  cunning  in  the  use  of  herbs  to  counteract 
the  poisoned  arrowhead;  he  applies  a  healing  plant  which 
has  been  steeped  in  ambrosia  and  balm  by  troubled  Venus, 
and  washes  the  wound  of  the  goddess'  hero  son.  The  bleed- 
ing is  stanched;  the  dart  falls  out  and  the  pain  leaves  the 
injured  flesh.  Aeneas'  strength  is  restored.  lapix  recog- 
nizes that  an  immortal  has  given  the  sign:  Aeneas'  ulti- 
mate victory  is  certain.  The  champion  assumes  his  armor, 
embraces  Ascanius  and  cries:  "Learn  of  me,  O  boy,  valor 
and  toil  in  deed;  —  do  thou,  when  hereafter  thine  age 
ripens  to  fullness,  keep  this  in  remembrance,  and  as  thou 
recallest  the  pattern  of  thy  kindred,  let  thy  father,  Aeneas, 
thine  uncle,  Hector,  arouse  thy  courage." 

Brandishing  his  mighty  spear,  the  hero  rushes  forth  from 
the  gates  to  the  field  of  blood.  An  icy  shudder  runs  through 
Turnus  and  the  Ausonians;  Juturna,  goddess  though  she 
be,  flees  in  terror,  driving  Turnus'  chariot  in  swift  circles 
to  avoid  the  single-minded  charge  of  Aeneas.  When  the 
Trojan  champion  temporarily  loses  sight  of  the  Rutulian 
chariot,  he  wreaks  carnage  pitiful  to  behold  in  the  Italian 
ranks.  The  poet  asks,  "Was  it  thy  will,  O  God,  that  nations 
destined  to  everlasting  peace  should  clash  in  so  vast  a  shock?" 
On  the  other  side  of  the  field,  Turnus  also  performs  notable 
feats  of  arms. 

Aeneas  now  gathers  his  captains,  Mnestheus,  Sergestus 
and  Serestus,  and  bids  them  collect  their  forces  to  storm 
the  capital  city  of  Latium,  Latinus'  royal  seat.   Scaling  lad- 
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ders  are  set  up,  and  firebrands  are  hurled  over  the  high  walls; 
others  of  the  Teucrians  storm  the  gates.  Queen  Amata 
breaks  under  the  strain  and  goes  mad;  crying  aloud  that  she 
alone  is  the  source  of  the  evil  that  has  befallen  her  people, 
she  hangs  herself.  Latinus  tears  his  raiment  and  sprinkles 
dust  over  his  hoary  hair;  Lavinia  is  in  a  frenzy  of  grief.  The 
news  of  the  attack  on  Latinus  and  the  queen's  suicide  is 
borne  to  Turnus;  horror  yields  to  rage  in  his  soul  and  he 
rushes  to  the  walls  to  meet  Aeneas. 

At  last  the  duel  is  on.  The  two  champions,  each  bearing 
the  fate  of  his  people  on  his  shield,  meet  in  single  combat. 
They  are  two  bulls  in  mortal  struggle;  "the  mighty  crash 
fills  the  sky."  Jupiter  places  the  fates  of  the  two  on  the 
even  scales  of  destiny.  But  the  outcome  is  not  long  in  doubt. 
Turnus'  sword  breaks,  and  the  dismayed  Rutulian  flees 
before  Aeneas'  charge,  as  once  Hector  fled  before  Achilles. 
Slowed  by  his  wound,  Aeneas  yet  presses  hotly  on  his  ad- 
versary "as  when  a  hunter  courses  with  a  fleet  barking 
hound  some  stag  caught  in  a  river-loop  or  girt  by  the  crimson- 
feathered  toils  —  "  (Homeric  simile). 

The  Daunian  (Italian)  god  Faunus  intervenes  to  aid  the 
hard-pressed  Turnus.  Aeneas'  spear  hits  a  wild  olive  tree 
sacred  to  the  god  and  is  held  immovable  in  the  tough  root 
until  Venus  finally  releases  it  (theomachy  or  contest  among 
the  gods,  as  often  in  Homer).  Jupiter  sternly  tells  Juno 
to  forbear;  the  humbled  queen,  daughter  of  Saturn,  con- 
fesses her  meddling  and  agrees  to  retire  from  the  Italian 
scene.  She  pleads  with  her  lord,  however,  to  provide  that, 
after  the  Trojan  victory,  the  people  of  Latium  retain  their 
customs,  speech  and  Latin  name  rather  then  assume  Trojan 
forms.  Jupiter  smilingly  agrees. 

The  Father  of  Gods  and  Men  now  sends  the  twin  Furies, 
daughters  of  Night,  to  warn  Turnus  of  his  doom.  Juturna 
recognizes  the  beating  of  the  wings  of  the  Awful  Ones  and 
knows  that  it  heralds  the  death  of  her  brother.  Moaning, 
she  sinks  beneath  the  river  and  departs  for  the  netherworld. 

Aeneas  brandishes  his  vast  tree-like  spear  and  addresses 
Turnus.   Though  still  defiant, the  Daunian  is  dismayed,  know- 
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ing  that  Jupiter  is  on  Aeneas'  side.  His  final  effort  is  the 
casting  of  a  huge  stone  (which  twelve  champions  of  ordinary 
mould  could  hardly  lift)  at  the  Trojan  leader.  The  stone 
falls  short  of  its  target.  Turnus  wavers;  he  falters,  stricken 
with  terror.  Aeneas  hurls  his  deadly  spear;  it  passes  through 
the  sevenfold  shield  of  the  Rutulian  and  pierces  his  thigh; 
Turnus  falls  to  earth  with  his  leg  doubled  under  him.  Look- 
ing up  at  his  conqueror,  he  asks  Aeneas  to  spare  him,  if  he 
will:  "Thou  art  conqueror,  and  the  Ausonians  have  seen 
me  stretch  conquered  hands.  Lavinia  is  thine  in  marriage; 
press  not  hatred  farther."  Aeneas  hesitates;  mercy  invades 
his  spirit  until  he  recognizes  the  embossed  sword-belt  of 
dead  Pallas,  which  Turnus  proudly  wears  over  his  shoulder. 
Then,  terrible  in  anger,  the  Trojan  prince  cries,  "Pallas  it  is, 
Pallas  who  strikes  the  deathblow  and  exacts  vengeance  in 
thy  guilty  blood,"  and,  so  saying,  he  plunges  his  sword  full 
into  Turnus'  breast.  The  Rutulian  king's  "limbs  grow  slack 
and  chill,  and  his  life,  moaning,  flies  indignant  into  the 
dark." 
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THE  EPIC  OF  THE  HEBREWS 

Introduction 

The  Hebrews 

The  primitive  Habiru  or  Hebrews  were  a  wandering  tribe 
or  group  of  tribes  who,  so  the  Old  Testament  account  re- 
lates, had  their  origins  in  the  fertile  valley,  called  Meso- 
potamia, "the  country  between  two  streams."  Here,  in 
what  is  now  the  Middle  East  kingdom  of  Iraq,  the  ancient 
empires  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  held  their  seat.  Mainly 
effluvial  plain,  the  region  hangs  like  a  necklace  between  the 
breasts  of  two  great  rivers,  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 
In  Biblical  legend,  here  was  the  Garden  of  Eden;  here  the 
origins  of  the  human  species;  here,  from  the  town  of  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  (Babylonia),  father  Abraham  and  his  flock 
migrated  in  a  westerly  direction  to  Egypt  and  to  Canaan 
(Palestine) . 

The  invading  nomads  from  the  eastern  lands  beyond  the 
Jordan  River  were  termed  Hebrews,  "the  people  from  the 
other  side,"  by  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  Gradually  this 
people  triumphed  over  the  descendants  of  previous  migra- 
tions and  conquests,  and  established  their  own  state.  The 
evolution  of  the  primitive  shepherd-folk  of  the  desert  and 
the  waste  into  a  strong  and  united  nation  is  the  burden  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  is  the  Epic  of  Israel. 

The  Old  Testament:  Meaning 

The  designation  Old  Testament  for  the  Hebrew  Bible  dis- 
tinguishes this  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  the 
Christian  Bible  or  New  Testament.  The  term  "testament" 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  covenant  or  agreement.  The  Old 
Testament  treats  of  the  covenant  the  Lord  Jehovah  made 
with  Abraham  and  his  successors,  the  forefathers  of  the 
pre-historic  Hebrews,  later  termed  the  people  of  Israel. 
The  Israelites  were  to  be  Jehovah's  "chosen  people,"  con- 
secrated to  His  worship;  He,  in  turn,  would  establish  them 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  or  Palestine,  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
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and  honey.  The  New  Testament  signifies  the  covenant 
God  made  with  the  followers  of  Christ,  that  in  the  sacrifice 
of  His  Son  the  sins  of  mankind  would  be  redeemed.  The 
earlier  covenant  is  the  basis  of  Judaism;  the  other  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  Old  Testament:  Structure 

The  Canon  or  authoritative  list  of  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tures comprises  39  books,  which  are  grouped  into  three 
categories. 

1.  The  TORAH  or  LAW  OF  MOSES  (the  Pentateuch), 

i.e.,    Genesis,    Exodus,    Leviticus,    Numbers,    Deuter- 
onomy. 

2.  The  PROPHETS 

a.  Former  Prophets,  including  Joshua,  Judges,  I  and  II 
Samuel,  I  and  II  Kings 

b.  Latter  Prophets,  including 

(1)  Three  Major  Seers:  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel 
and 

(2)  Twelve  Minor  Seers:  Hosea  through  Malachi 

3.  The   HAGIOGRAPHIA   or   SACRED    WRITINGS, 

comprising    the    remaining    thirteen    books    of    the 
Hebrew  Bible,  I  and  II  Chronicles  through  Daniel. 

For  many  purposes,  a  convenient  grouping  of  books  con- 
siders the  first  six  as  an  entity,  denominated  the  Hexateuch 
(Pentateuch  plus  Joshua).  The  Greek  prefix  "penta"  denotes 
five;  "hexa"  six;  "teuchos"  means  book. 

Hebrew  and  Protestant  scholars  generally  accept  the 
canon  of  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  above,  and 
follow  St.  Jerome  (5th  century  A.D.)  in  excluding  all  other 
writings  of  this  nature  as  "aprocrypha"  or  secret  and  of 
secondary  significance.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  how- 
ever, included  the  Apocrypha  in  the  Old  Testament  by 
decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1546. 
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Sources  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Hexateuch 

The  scientific  or  critical  approach  to  Biblical  study,  while 
not  of  necessity  denying  divine  inspiration,  considers  that 
in  its  present  form  the  Hebrew  Testament  is  a  compilation 
of  many  documents,  collected  from  several  sources,  and 
fashioned  by  numerous  hands.  It  bears  the  imprint  of  ten 
centuries  of  composition  and  collation,  from  circa  1200  B.C., 
when  the  Song  of  Deborah  was  fashioned,  to  circa  135  B.C., 
when  the  Book  of  Esther  was  written.  The  Pentateuch, 
however,  was  canonized  or  accepted  officially  by  the  rabbis 
of  Israel  as  of  sacred  origin  about  400  B.C.,  when  it  alone 
was  the  Bible.  It  remains  an  entity,  a  single  work  in  five 
volumes,  although  originally  Deuteronomy  (the  D  code)  was 
a  separate  book. 

The  Pentateuch  was  the  fruit  of  centuries  of  development. 
Modern  criticism  has  established  that  the  Five  Books  of 
Moses  are  an  amalgam  of  several  sources,  at  least  four  of 
which  are  major.  In  the  latter  portion  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  two  famous  German  scholars  gave  their  names  to 
the  Graf-Wellhausen  theory,  which  is  the  generally  accepted 
explanation  of  the  composition  of  the  Mosaic  books.  This 
hypothesizes  the  existence  in  the  Pentateuch  of  four  docu- 
ments, designated  as  J,  E,  D  and  P.  The  four  sources  were 
edited  and  re-edited  and  synthesized  by  various  redactors, 
each  of  whom  is  identified  with  the  source  or  sources  he  in- 
corporated into  the  major  work.  Thus  R  JE  is  the  redactor 
of  the  J  and  E  sources;  Rp  of  the  priestly  document,  P.  Graf 
identified  a  separate  source,  the  holiness  code,  H,  to  which 
he  attributed  ten  chapters  in  the  Third  Book  of  Moses 
(Leviticus  xvii-xxvi),  but  this  is  not  significant  for  the  general 
student,  and  will  not  appear  in  the  graphical  representation 
on  page  120  of  the  family-tree  of  the  sources  of  the  Torah. 
Professor  Robert  H.  Pfeiffer  of  Harvard  has,  however,  in- 
dicated the  existence  in  the  earlier  portions  of  Genesis  of  a 
southern  source,  stemming  from  Edom  or  Seir,  which  he 
calls  S.* 

*See  especially  chapter  III  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Old   Testament,  Harper,   New 
York,  1941* 
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A  revised  representation  of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  theory, 
which  includes  S  but  omits  H  appears  below. 


Sources  of  Hexateuch  {Genesis -Joshua) 


JE 


c.     950  (Seir  or  Southern) 


c.     900-850  (Judahite;  Jahvist) 


c.     750  (Ephraimite;  Elohist) 

c.     650  (Combined  by  R™) 

c.     621   (Deuteronomy  found  in  Temple) 


JED  c.     550  (Combined  by  R  D) 


c.     500-450   (Priestly  Code) 

JEDP         e.     430  (Combined  by  R  p) 
JEDPS      c.     400   (Combined  by  R  s) 


(All  dates  are  approximate*  as  indicated  above.  However, 
the  reader  should  note  that,  in  each  case,  a  century  sep- 
arated J,  E,  JE,  JED  and  JEPD.   About  the  year  400  B.C., 
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the  Pentateuch  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  S  and 
was  ready  for  canonization.  In  Joshua,  the  last  book  of  the 
Hexateuch,  sources  J,  E  and  D  predominate.) 


The  S  Source 

Serving  as  the  basis  for  the  primitive  myths  and  legends 
in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the 
S  Source  had  its  origins  in  the  region  of  Edom  (Seir),  south 
of  Canaan  proper,  in  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century  B.C. 
It  is  definitely  non-Israelitic  in  content  and  thought;  in- 
deed, its  pessimistic  philosophy  bears  affinity  to  that  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  a  much  later  work  of  Edomitic  wisdom.  God 
is  presented  in  both  writings  as  indifferent  to,  or  oblivious 
of,  human  suffering.  This  view  is  rather  crudely,  if  power- 
fully, expressed  by  S  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  myth,  center- 
ing about  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Man's  fate  henceforth 
will  be  to  earn  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  woman 
shall  bear  his  seed  only  in  pain.  In  the  Tower  of  Babel  in- 
cident, S  explains  the  origin  of  languages  as  a  confusing  and 
divisive  phenomenon,  separating  the  family  of  mankind 
irrevocably,  irretrievably,  inexorably  into  hostile  segments. 
If  one  compares  the  two  Creation  Myths,  that  by  P  in 
Genesis  i,  and  that  by  S  in  Chapter  ii,  a  startling  contrast 
appears.  P's  account  is  on  a  high  philosophical  plane,  de- 
picting a  transcendental  Deity  who  fashions  a  universe  out 
of  chaos  (ex  nihilo)  by  simple  fiat ;  the  S  version  of  Jehovah 
fashioning  man  out  of  dirt  and  breathing  life  into  him  with 
His  own  lips  is  down-to-earth  human  in  an  exceedingly 
primitive  way.  P  and  S  are  intermingled  in  the  story  of 
Noah  and  the  Flood,  a  legend  common  to  all  Eastern  litera- 
tures of  the  first  millennium  before  Christ. 

Vigorous,  often  crude,  warmly  human,  the  S  document 
has  left  a  permanent  impress  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men. 
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The  J  Source 

Composed  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century  by  a  man 
of  Judah,  the  southern  kingdom,  the  J  document  is,  with  E, 
the  source  of  most  that  is  significant  in  the  Hexateuch.  With 
epic  sweep  and  dramatic  intensity,  the  author  of  J  portrays 
the  humble  beginnings,  the  slow  growth  and  the  final 
triumph  of  the  people  of  Israel  under  the  aegis  of  their  God. 
A  warrior  deity,  Jehovah  appears  as  the  deus  ex  machina, 
the  god  who  comes  down  from  the  heavenly  machine  to  in- 
tervene and  save  his  people  as  the  twelfth  hour  strikes.  He 
does  not  fail  them  in  the  crisis. 

The  J  document  in  the  Hexateuch  may,  following  Pfeiffer, 
be  categorized  into  three  parts : 

1.  The  picture  of  the  evolution  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  out  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  original  patriarch. 
(Genesis  xii-xxxiii) 

2.  The  Joseph  Legend:  Egypt  and  Israel  saved  from 
famine  (Genesis  xxxvii-1) 

3.  The  flight  from  Egypt,  the  wanderings  in  the  desert 
and  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  Canaan  (Exodus  i- 
Judges  i) 

Thus  J  creates  the  nationalism  of  Israel  with  its  sense  of 
racial  and  religious  superiority,  its  profound  contempt  for 
all  who  are  not  of  God's  chosen  folk.  Jehovah  is  the  God 
of  Israel,  and  of  Israel  alone.  Yet,  remarkably,  J  conceives 
of  a  worship  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  which  advances  far  be- 
yond the  heathen  insistence  on  external  worship.  Idolatry 
in  any  form  is  sternly  rejected. 

The  J  document  is  a  literary  masterpiece  which  combines 
nobility  and  simplicity.  The  personages  of  his  narrative 
are  sharply  defined,  stately  and  strong;  his  style  eloquent 
and  evocative. 
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The  E  Source 

The  E  source  is  so  designated  for  two  main  reasons: 
first,  because  the  author  was  a  native  of  Ephraim,  the 
northern  kingdom,  in  contradistinction  to  J,  a  man  of  Judah; 
second,  because  he  writes  of  God  as  "Elohim"  where  J  calls 
the  Lord  "Jehovah"  or  "Yahweh."  Another  difference  in 
terminology  is  the  use  of  "Horeb"  by  E  for  the  holy  mount 
of  Jehovah  in  the  wilderness.  J  denominates  this  "Sinai," 
and  the  peninsula  between  Egypt  and  Arabia  is  called  Sinai 
to  this  day. 

The  J  author  was  a  patriotic  Judean  who  stressed  the 
altars  and  cities  of  Judah  to  the  neglect  of  northern  shrines 
and  name  places.  Both  J  and  E  mingle  Canaanitic  with 
Israelitic  legends  of  the  "high  places"  or  sanctuaries,  but  E 
reveals  his  parochialism  by  omitting  certain  peculiarly 
Judean  elements  in  the  patriarchal  narrative.  E's  interest 
in  ritual  and  sacrifice  is  as  intense  as  that  of  P;  J,  to  the  con- 
trary, writes  in  more  secular  vein,  more  the  epic  poet  and 
storyteller  than  the  legalist  or  priest.  E  displays  an  anti- 
quarian interest  in  languages  and  folkways  that  is  lacking 
in  the  less  scholarly  J,  although  both  writers  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  Egypt  and  its  customs  (witness  the  Joseph 
story) . 

A  basic  distinction  between  the  two  is  that  J  is  blunt  and 
direct  where  E,  a  later  and  more  sophisticated  writer,  covers 
the  nakedness  of  man  and  God.  It  is  J  who  describes  God 
as  wrestling  man-to-man  with  Jacob  at  Peniel  and  as  foul- 
ing the  patriarch  to  secure  his  release;  J  who  narrates  the 
appearance  of  the  Lord,  accompanied  by  two  angels,  in 
human  guise  at  the  tent  of  Abraham;  in  E,  God  appears  in 
visions  and  dreams.  To  preserve  morality  in  the  incident 
involving  Abraham's  denial  of  his  wife,  the  E  version  re- 
lates that  King  Abimelech  of  Gerar  is  restrained  through 
divine  revelation  in  a  dream  from  committing  adultery 
with  Sarah  (Genesis  xx).  The  symbolic  story  of  the  ram 
replacing  Isaac  as  sacrifice  to  God  is  credited  to  E;  the 
eighth-century  Israelite  could  not  abide  the  thought  that 
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the  custom  of  human  sacrifice  prevailed  among  his  primitive 
ancestors. 

E's  restraint  is  evidenced  in  style  as  well  as  in  choice  of 
detail.  More  consciously  artistic  than  J,  he  lacks  the  scope 
and  sweep,  the  intensity  of  emotion  and  the  high  poetry 
which  characterize  the  best  of  the  earlier  source.  Professor 
Pfeiffer  well  summarizes  the  essential  elements  in  the  two 
sources:  "Similar  to  J  in  subject,  in  pride  of  national  achieve- 
ment, and  in  assurance  of  the  glorious  future  of  his  nation 
under  protection  of  its  god,  E  nevertheless  reflects  a  more 
advanced  civilization,  a  more  refined  environment,  a  more 
thoughtful  age.  — The  subtle  elusive  differences  between 
the  classicism  in  J  and  the  romanticism  in  E  may  perhaps 
be  compared  to  those  between  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey" 
(op.  cit.,  p.  176). 

The  D  Source 

The  D  document  is  so  termed  because  it  is  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  found  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  in  621  B.C. 
Written  by  a  priest,  the  book  pleaded  successfully  for  a 
reform  of  the  religion  of  Judah,  purging  the  nation's  worship 
of  heathen  practices,  which  included  human  sacrifice,  and 
establishing  a  middle  way  between  the  prophetic  insistence 
on  faith  —  the  inner  spirit  of  religion  —  and  the  priestly 
emphasis  on  ritual  —  the  code  of  external  ceremony.  The 
reforms  urged  by  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  were  effectuated 
by  King  Josiah. 

Notable  among  the  reforms  was  the  establishment  of 
a  truly  national  religion  by  centering  worship  at  one  place 
only,  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  "high  places"  and 
shrines  of  old,  scattered  about  the  southern  kingdom  (at 
this  time  all  that  remained  in  Hebrew  hands),  were  destroyed, 
and  the  local  priesthood  attached  to  the  sanctuaries  were 
removed  to  Jerusalem.  Then  truly  could  the  cry  of  the 
prophet  penetrate  every  heart:  "Hear  O  Israel,  the  Lord  thy 
God,  the  Lord  is  One!" 

Religious  nationalism  in  the  D  code  involves  a  concept 
of  national  fate  which  dominates  much  of  the  Old  Testament, 
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and  which  is  not  successfully  challenged  until  the  Book  of 
Job  in  the  post-exilic  period.  (Jerusalem  fell  to  King  Nebu- 
chadrezzar of  Babylonia  in  587  B.C.,  and  the  Jews  were 
sent  into  exile.)  The  Deuteronomic  concept  is  this:  na- 
tional morality  determines  national  fortune.  A  virtuous 
people  will  prosper;  a  wicked  people  will  suffer.  In  its  nega- 
tive aspect,  this  is  the  doctrine  of  retributive  justice,  the 
sin-suffering  concept.  Throughout  the  Book  of  Deuteron- 
omy, Moses  reminds  his  people  that  they  suffered  for  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness  because  they  lacked  faith.  In  the 
succeeding  Book  of  Joshua,  it  is  J;he  D  author  who  explains 
every  defeat  of  the  Israelites  as  the  fruit  of  sin;  only  when 
they  purge  themselves  of  evil,  as  at  Ai,  do  they  ultimately 
conquer. 

As  befits  its  central  theme  —  Moses'  appeal  to  a  stiff- 
necked  people  to  observe  Jehovah's  law  — ,  the  style  of  D 
is  hortatory,  suffused  with  emotion.  Throughout  the  elo- 
quence of  the  trained  rhetorician,  there  breathes  the  love 
of  a  father  for  his  wayward  children,  a  love  alternately 
stern  and  cajoling.  Aware  of  God's  law,  Moses  would  fain 
spare  his  flock  the  lash  of  the  divine  retribution.  Joshua, 
too,  pleads  with  the  people  to  follow  the  path  of  true  right- 
eousness and  win  good,  not  evil. 

The  P  Source 

Professor  George  F.  Moore  has  written  that  a  more  fitting 
designation  for  P,  the  Priestly  Code  would  be  "Origins  of 
the  Religious  Institutions  of  Israel."*  P  is  the  priest's  view 
of  the  development  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  with  a  special  in- 
sistence on  correct  conduct,  proper  ritual  and  legal  ob- 
servance. Where  the  author  leaves  the  fields  of  genealogy 
and  legislation  to  undertake  narrative,  he  relates  events 
so  as  to  point  a  moral;  often,  he  edits  the  JED  account  by 
adding  an  ethical  or  theological  point.  Thus  the  moral  of 
the  Creation  story  in  Genesis  is  that  Israel  must  keep  the 
Sabbath  day  holy,  for  did  not  God  Himself  rest  from  his 
tasks  on  the  seventh  day?    Similarly,  in  the  Flood  legend, 

♦In  his  The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  40. 
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the  P  author  interpolates  a  dietary  regulation  against  the 
use  of  meat  and  concludes  with  the  statement  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  Rainbow,  wherein  God  assures  Noah  that 
He  will  not  again  destroy  His  people  by  flood. 

P's  compilation  of  genealogical  "data"  extending  back 
into  the  mists  of  pre-history,  represents  an  unabashed, 
totally  unhumorous  attempt  to  establish  the  children  of 
Israel  as  a  "pure"  nation,  consecrated  from  time  immemorial 
to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  Obviously  an  expression  of  racial 
chauvinism,  this  is  also  the  faith  of  an  ecclesiastical  bureau- 
cracy, an  order  of  professionals  committed  to  the  theocratic 
state.  As  P  views  the  chronicle  of  the  evolution  of  a  nation, 
the  priest  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  his  word  is  the  Law. 

The  most  learned  of  the  sources,  P  is  stylistically  dry, 
often  dull.  His  is  the  footnoting  task  of  the  research  scholar. 
Only  rarely  does  his  starkness  of  style  advance  beyond  the 
pedestrian.  A  notable  exception  is  the  account  of  the 
Creation  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  where,  "thanks  to 
the  subject,  this  dry  simplicity  gives  an  impression  of 
sublimity."* 

Epic  of  a  Nation 

From  the  standpoint  of  epic  narration,  the  reader  may 
consider  the  entire  Old  Testament  as  an  entity  covering 
the  rise  of  the  early  Hebrews;  their  settlement  in  Canaan; 
the  formation  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  kingdom  into  its  two  constituent  parts,  Israel  in  the 
north  and  Judah  in  the  south,  with  each  kingdom  succumb- 
ing to  external  conquest;  finally,  the  Diaspora  or  dispersion 
into  exile  of  the  Jews  after  587  B.C.  Or  he  may  consider 
that  the  Biblical  compendium  contains  three  separate  epics: 
first,  the  story  of  the  primitive  Hebrews  until  their  settle- 
ment in  the  Promised  Land,  as  told  in  the  Hexateuch;  second, 
the  history  of  the  monarchy  and  its  rise  and  fall,  as  nar- 
rated in  Judges  through  Chronicles;  third,  the  picture  of  the 
Jews  in  exile,  a  story  whose  beginnings  only  are  sketched  in 
the  latter  writings  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

♦Moore,  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 
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Our  account  is  limited  to  the  primitive  epic,  that  which 
relates  to  the  making  of  a  people  and  a  nation.  This  is  the 
story  narrated  in  Genesis- Joshua,  with  a  summation  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Judges.  In  lieu  of  the  individual  hero  com- 
mon to  most  epics  —  Odysseus  and  Aeneas  for  example  — ■, 
the  people  of  Israel  is  the  collective  hero  of  this  epic.  The 
people  is  personified  in  a  series  of  patriarchs,  judges  and 
leaders.  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  Moses  and  Joshua  — 
each  is  an  eponymous  hero,  i.e.,  each  represents  his  people; 
indeed,  Israel  (Jacob)  gives  his  name  to  the  nation  as 
Romulus  did  to  Rome.  Each  figure,  legendary  or  historical, 
incarnates  in  his  person  the  fortunes  of  his  people  during 
the  period  in  which  he  flourishes;  his  fate  is  their  fate;  the 
personality  of  the  leader  is  one  with  the  nation.  Whether  a 
man  named  Abraham  really  lived  or  not,  he  represented  the 
leadership  of  a  group  of  nomads  from  "across  the  river," 
in  the  last  portion  of  the  third  millennium  B.C.  What  is 
described  as  the  vicissitudes  of  the  hero  and  his  household 
represent,  sometimes  literally,  sometimes  symbolically, 
what  the  authors  of  Genesis  considered  to  be  the  truth  and 
the  ideal  about  the  shadowy  figures  of  their  ancestors. 

Epic  of  a  Religion  (Jahvist) 

Not  only  is  our  story  of  the  earlier  Israelites  the  portrayal 
of  a  nation  emergent;  it  is  a  religious  epic  as  well.  In  this 
aspect  the  hero  is  Yahweh  or  Jehovah,  a  locally-worshipped 
deity  of  Mount  Sinai  (Horeb)  in  the  desert  wastes  of  Sin 
and  Paran,  who  is  adopted  as  their  tribal  god  by  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  period  when  Merneptah  ruled  Egypt,  ap- 
proximately 1800  B.C.  The  god  is  represented  to  have 
elected  the  Israelites  out  of  the  multitude  of  races  of  the 
earth  as  his  special  folk,  his  "chosen  people,"  and  the  time 
of  election  is  placed  by  the  narrator  far  back  in  the  nomadic 
period.  He  represents  that  it  was  with  Abraham  that  the 
Lord  God  entered  into  the  Covenant  of  the  Circumcision 
that  gives  the  Old  Testament  its  name. 

So  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  may  really  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning of  all  things,  the  patriarchal  narrative  is  prefaced 
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by  the  myths  purporting  to  relate  the  origin  of  the  universe 
and  the  development  of  man  with  his  races  and  his  tongues. 
P  attempts  to  trace  Abraham's  origin  to  the  seed  of  Shem, 
one  of  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  thus  draw  a  distinct  line  of 
relationship  between  the  Forefather  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
survivors  of  the  Great  Flood.  (Since  Babylonian  and  other 
ancient  literatures  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  contain 
substantially  the  same  account  of  the  Flood  as  we  find  in 
Genesis,  it  must  be  assumed  that  such  a  disaster  did  take 
place  in  the  pre-historic  period.  Archaeological  evidence  also 
supports  this  view.) 

Jehovah  grows  as  His  people  grows.  The  original  concept 
of  Deity  in  the  S  and  J  documents  (10th-9th  centuries  B.C.) 
is  crude  to  the  point  of  barbarism.  God  is  simply  man  raised 
to  great  degree,  a  king  or  monarch  of  unusual  powers.  But 
he  is  neither  omniscient  nor  omnipotent.  In  the  Garden  of 
Eden  story,  for  example,  He  walks  in  the  garden  in  the  cool 
of  the  day,  like  any  mortal  seeking  refuge  from  the  heat, 
and  is  unaware  of  the  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve  until  he  ques- 
tions them.  It  is  this  humanized  God  who,  in  the  second  ver- 
sion of  the  Creation  (Genesis  ii)  makes  man  of  dust  and 
breathes  his  own  life-spirit  into  man's  nostrils;  later,  he 
wrestles  with  Jacob  and,  fouling  him,  is  yet  not  released  by 
the  Hebrew  champion  until  He  has  blessed  him  with  the 
name  of  Israel.  Similarly,  J  writes  of  the  visit  of  the  Lord 
and  two  angels  to  Abraham's  camp  and  the  colloquy  be- 
tween Jehovah  and  Sarah  in  which  the  Lord  angrily  re- 
bukes the  aged  and  barren  woman  for  laughing  at  his  state- 
ment that  she  will  bear  a  son. 

It  is  in  the  earlier  sources  that  we  find  the  most  primitive 
expressions  of  anthropomorphism,  but  this  humanized  con- 
ception of  Deity  is  not  lacking  in  the  others,  although  pre- 
sented in  a  somewhat  more  refined  manner.  E  does  not 
permit  man  to  see  God  face  to  face  but  the  Lord  does  ap- 
pear as  a  voice  and  a  vision,  calling  to  Moses  from  the  burn- 
ing bush  and  appearing  to  Jacob  in  a  dream  at  Beth -el. 
Even  the  author  of  P,  dwelling  on  the  high  plane  of  theologi- 
cal speculation,  indites  the  line  which,  in  its  insistence  on 
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man  as  the  center  of  God's  attention,  best  summarizes  the 
anthropomorphic  conception  of  Deity:  "And  God  created 
man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
him."  (Gen.  i:  27).  The  contrary  is,  of  course,  true:  the 
scholars  of  Judaism  have  created  Jehovah  in  their  own 
image,  following  their  own  finite  conceptions  of  infinitude. 
In  the  later  portions  of  the  Hexateuch  and  notably,  in 
the  prophetic  and  wisdom  writings  which  close  the  Old 
Testament,  we  find  a  more  advanced  notion  of  God.  Along 
with  the  reforms  advocated  by  the  author  of  D  and  effected 
by  Josiah  in  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  came  a 
more  refined  and  elevated  conception  of  the  essence  of  divin- 
ity. No  longer  did  God  demand  human  sacrifice,  as  did  the 
Moloch  of  the  heathen  Phoenicians  and  Ammonites;  even 
animal  and  vegetable  sacrifices  were  condemned  by  the 
prophets,  who  preached  inner  faith,  not  works,  as  prelude 
to  the  Pauline  doctrine;  finally,  as  indicated  by  the  fable 
of  Jonah,  the  prophet  sent  of  God  to  preach  to  the  people 
of  Nineveh  in  Assyria,  Jehovah  became  a  universalized  Lord 
of  Being,  far  removed  from  the  crude  mountain  spirit  of 
Sinai-Horeb.  The  Lord  is  no  longer  the  God  of  Israel  alone; 
He  is  the  Universal  Spirit  in  whom  all  believers  dwell. 

Social  Organization:  Patriarchate  and  Theocracy 

Since,  in  our  primitive  epic,  God  is  one  with  his  people, 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  social  organization  take  the  form  of 
a  theocracy  or  rule  of  priests  (literally,  rule  of  God).  In  the 
days  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  before  the  final  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  the  patriarchal  form  of  organization  sufficed 
a  nomadic  pastoral  people.  This  was  a  familial  society,  with 
the  head  ruling  all  the  members  of  his  community  as  a  stern 
and  just  father,  for  indeed  all  were  affined  to  him  by  ties 
of  blood.  Marriage  was  endogamous,  i.e.,  within  the  clan. 
(The  tradition  against  sexual  mingling  and  intermarriage 
with  alien  barbarians  or  heathens  has  been  a  powerful  force 
in  Jewish  culture  through  the  centuries  to  the  present  day, 
despite  assimilationist  trends.  The  ban  against  intermarriage 
has  had  a  strong  religious  basis,  in  that  rabbi  and  prophet 
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alike  have  proclaimed  that  the  knowledge  of  strange  women 
conduces  to  the  worship  of  strange  gods.  Intermarriage  leads 
to  idolatry.) 

In  the  patriarchate,  all  property  was  held  in  the  name  of 
the  elder  of  the  tribe.  This  explains  the  Biblical  references 
to  the  wealth  of  Abraham  or  Jacob.  All  law  stemmed  from 
the  divinely -consecrated  head,  the  patriarch.  He  was  the 
dispenser  of  justice;  he  spoke  with  God  and  transmitted  the 
divine  edicts  to  the  people.  The  patriarch  was  at  once  father 
and  ruler,  judge  and  priest,  administrator  in  affairs  civil 
and  economic  and  commander-in-chief  in  time  of  war. 
When,  as  in  the  time  of  Jacob  (Israel),  the  community  be- 
came so  numerous  that  it  was  divided  into  twelve  tribes, 
the  patriarchal  form  was  preserved,  and  the  clans  were 
spoken  of  as  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  each  headed  by  a 
son  of  Jacob.  Complete  authority  was  still  vested  in  the 
father  of  the  community. 

Moses  was  in  the  patriarchal  tradition  when  he  served 
as  judge  and  leader  during  the  flight  from  Egypt.  When 
the  entrance  into  Canaan  was  projected,  however,  he 
established  a  system  of  law  and  government  more  appro- 
priate for  a  settled  agricultural  population  scattered  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba  and  from  the  coast  to  Transjordania.  An 
hierarchy  of  judges  responsible  to  him  as  Supreme  Justice 
was  provided,  and  an  order  of  priests,  the  Levites,  was  in- 
stituted under  the  headship  of  his  brother,  Aaron,  as  High 
Priest.  Despite  the  division  of  secular  and  sacerdotal  func- 
tions, however,  the  state  of  Moses  and  Joshua  remained 
thoroughly  theocratic  in  spirit.  God's  word  was  the  law. 
Thus  no  distinction  was  made  between  civil  and  religious 
edict,  none  between  moral  and  ritual  observance.  Through- 
out Hebrew  history,  church  and  state  are  integrated.  It 
was  therefore  most  natural  that  it  was  the  King  of  Judah, 
Josiah,  who  executed  the  Deuteronomic  cleansing  of  religion. 

Morality  of  the  Patriarchs 

The  patriarchal  ethic,  as  evidenced  in  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
was  also  primitive.    Like  the  Greeks  of  old,  the  ancient 
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Hebrews  held  all  other  peoples  as  barbarians,  unworthy  of 
consideration  on  the  moral  plane.  It  was  apparently  proper 
to  deceive  an  outlander,  as  Abraham  deceived  the  Egyptian 
Pharaoh  and  the  Philistine  king,  Abimelech.  The  punish- 
ment of  the  Lord  is  reserved  not  for  the  guileful  Hebrew, 
but  for  the  unsuspecting  heathen.  Even  when  E  attempts 
to  drape  the  veil  of  morality  about  the  entire  incident,  it 
is  Sarah's  chastity  that  he  is  concerned  to  defend,  not 
Abraham's  deception. 

Abraham's  conduct  in  respect  to  his  own  kinsmen  con- 
trasts starkly  with  that  toward  aliens.  When  the  herdsmen 
of  Lot  quarrelled  with  his  shepherds,  Abraham  freely 
granted  the  younger  man  his  choice  of  the  land  in  Canaan; 
later,  he  fought  to  rescue  Lot  from  hostile  attack.  Jacob 
alone  among  the  early  Hebrew  leaders  was  capable  of  de- 
ception toward  his  nearest  of  kin  —  his  brother,  even  his 
father.  But  Jacob's  trickery  of  Laban,  his  father-in-law 
had  much  justification;  it  was  the  older  man  who  first  em- 
ployed guile.  Possibly,  as  in  the  Homeric  age,  the  quality 
of  craftiness  ("wily  Odysseus")  did  not  have  the  unfavorable 
connotations  it  now  possesses. 

Yet  the  early  Hebrews  laid  great  stress  on  the  performance 
of  their  word.  Once  given,  there  was  no  withdrawal.  Isaac 
would  not  retract  his  blessing  given  in  error  to  deceitful 
Jacob;  God's  word  was  not  to  be  violated.  When  Joshua 
was  tricked  into  a  treaty  of  amity  with  the  Gibeonites,  he 
kept  the  contract  obtained  by  fraud. 

If  deceit  or  outright  violence  were  the  meed  of  the  bar- 
barian, warm  hospitality  was  the  boon  offered  to  all  who 
came  as  brothers.  Bread,  water  and  wine  replaced  the 
sword.  Possibly  the  most  striking  illustration  is  contained 
in  Genesis  xviii,  describing  Abraham's  welcome  to  the  three 
strangers  who  came,  dusty  and  athirst,  to  his  tent.  Little 
did  the  patriarch  suspect  that  God  and  two  companion 
angels  had  assumed  the  guise  of  men. 

Like  any  pioneer  folk,  the  Hebrews  of  this  period  were 
hardy  and  courageous.  Abraham  sought  peace  but  did 
not  shun  war.   The  youthful  Jacob  seemed  at  first  a  timid, 
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bookish  youth  when  compared  to  the  rugged  hunter,  his 
brother  Esau,  but  later  he  wrestled  manfully  with  Jehovah 
Himself.  Perhaps  the  age  was  too  harsh  for  the  amenities 
or  moral  niceties  of  civilization  as  we  profess  to  maintain  it. 
The  leadership  of  a  small  band  of  nomads  in  the  midst  of 
desert  and  wilderness,  surrounded  by  hostile  peoples,  had 
of  necessity  to  be  strong.  Ruthlessness  may  well  have  been 
the  only  answer  to  the  challenge  of  survival. 

The  Hexateuch  as  Literature 

The  Old  Testament  is,  with  the  Apocrypha,  a  compen- 
dium of  all  extant  Hebraic  writings  of  the  pre-Christian  era. 
The  Hexateuch  alone  contains  poetry  and  narrative,  law 
and  ritual,  history  and  genealogy,  theology  and  philosophy. 
At  times  prosaic,  and  often  contradictory  to  the  point  of 
confusion,  the  Hexateuch  yet  contains  much  that  is  unsur- 
passed in  any  literature.  It  is  rich  in  color,  dramatic  and 
real  in  characterization,  stirring  in  action,  elevated  in 
thought  and  poignant  with  emotion.  Few  short  stories 
equal,  none  surpass,  the  tale  of  Joseph  in  Egypt.  Mag- 
nificent among  triumphal  odes  are  the  Song  of  Moses  and 
Miriam  celebrating  the  downfall  of  the  Egyptian  host 
(Exodus  xv)  and  the  Song  of  Deborah  exulting  savagely 
over  the  downfall  of  an  enemy  (Judges  v).  It  is  not  re- 
ligious significance  alone  that  has  preserved  the  stories  of 
the  Creation,  the  Garden  of  Eden,  Cain  and  Abel,  the  Flood 
and  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

Many  of  the  phrases  of  the  Hexateuch  have  become  part 
of  everyday  speech  to  a  degree  rivalled  only  by  the  lines  of 
Shakespeare.  Even  in  translation  the  speech  of  the  Bible  is 
vivid,  concrete,  direct.  Despite  arid  passages,  its  pages 
breathe  the  flavor  of  human  warmth  and  pulse  with  living 
reality. 

The  reader  senses  throughout  a  simplicity  and  a  genuine- 
ness that,  as  in  Homer,  put  artifice  and  rhetoric  to  shame. 
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sold  into  slavery  in  Egypt.  Anger  of  Potiphar's  wife  results  in  Joseph's 
imprisonment.  His  skill  in  interpretation  of  dreams  leads  to  favor 
of  Pharaoh  and  to  post  of  Overseer  of  Egypt.  Recognition  of  his 
brethren;  the  Israelites  settle  in  Goshen  and  prosper  as  subjects  of 
Egypt. 

Exodus  :  The  Departure  from  Egypt 

This,  the  second  book  of  the  Pentateuch  or  Torah  (Law),  begins 
an  entirely  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites.  The  idealiza- 
tion of  the  pre-historic  period  which  we  find  in  the  Genesis  account  of 
the  legendary  patriarchs  has  yielded  to  a  more  somber  mood,  for 
the  events  depicted  belong  to  a  more  or  less  historic  age,  perhaps  the 
second  millennium  before  Christ.  The  supernatural  still  bulks  large, 
of  course,  but  there  is  at  least  an  approximation  to  realism  in  the 
portrayal  of  a  people  inured  to  slavery,  gradually  groping  their  way 
through  strife  and  suffering  towards  the  light  of  national  freedom  and 
national  dignity. 

In  Exodus,  the  Jews  are  serfs  to  the  Egyptians.  A  great  leader 
named  Moses  emerges  to  defy  the  Pharaoh  and  leads  his  people  out 
of  bondage.  With  Jehovah  as  his  ever-present  guide,  and  his  brother, 
Aaron,  as  his  spokesman,  the  patient,  silent  hero  maintains  his 
dominance  over  a  people  which  is  obstinately  weak  and  exasperatingly 
lacking  in  faith.  Ten  plagues  are  visited  by  the  Lord  on  cruel  Pharaoh 
before  he  permits  the  Israelites  to  go  forth  from  the  land.  When  the 
king  repents  himself  of  his  promise  and  leads  his  troops  in  pursuit, 
the  Lord  opens  the  Red  Sea  for  the  Israelites  and  then  drowns  the 
close-following  Egyptians. 

The  remainder  of  the  Book  deals  with  the  tribulations  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert  wilderness  where,  for  their  sins  and  impiety,  they 
are  doomed  to  wander  for  forty  years.    Here  at  Sinai,  the  local  God 
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Yahweh  (Jehovah)  is  transformed  into  the  universal  Ruler  of  Israel 
(and,  subsequently,  of  all  mankind).  The  Ten  Commandments  are 
given  by  the  Lord  Jehovah  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  as  the  basis  of 
the  Mosaic  Law,  which  serves  the  descendants  of  Israel  as  both  a 
civil  and  religious  code  of  morals  and  conduct.  The  people  are 
punished  for  the  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf,  and  for  other  apostasy. 

Numbers:  The  Census  of  the  Israelite  Tribes 

Numbers  is  the  fourth  Book  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  third  Book  is 
Leviticus  or  Priest's  Book,  the  Levites  being  the  tribe  ordained  to 
the  priesthood.  Leviticus  advances  the  story  of  the  national  develop- 
ment of  the  Israelites  not  a  whit;  it  is  simply  a  compendium  of  law 
and  ritual.  Hebraic  law  is  both  civil  and  religious,  indeed  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  is  a  later  one,  inapplicable  to  a  society 
which  admits  of  no  difference.  For  the  Hebrew  state  under  Moses 
and  Joshua  and  their  successors,  the  Judges,  is  a  theocracy  or  govern- 
ment of  the  church  (literally,  rule  of  God).  Moses  was  a  prophet, 
priest,  judge  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  (Although  he 
delegated  priestly  leadership  to  Aaron  and  military  command  to 
Joshua,  essentially  final  authority  rested  in  his  sovereign  hands.) 
The  good  citizen  was,  first  and  last,  a  devout  worshipper  of  Jehovah. 
Law  was  the  Divine  Will. 

Numbers 

Numbers  treats  both  of  the  enumeration  of  the  Israelite  peoples 
in  their  twelve  clans  or  tribes,  and  of  their  further  adventures  in 
the  long  march  through  the  desert  toward  the  Promised  Land. 
Again  the  ungrateful  people  backslide  and  again  they  meet  deserved 
punishment  for  their  weakness  and  lack  of  faith.  Where  they  are 
beaten  in  battle,  it  is  Jehovah's  punishment  for  sin;  where  they  con- 
quer, it  is  the  divine  reward  of  virtue. 

The  sinful  are  destroyed  by  God's  fire  at  Taberah.  The  Spirit 
moves  Eldad  and  Medad  to  prophesy.  Gluttony  of  the  Israelites 
punished,  Miriam  is  punished  for  her  intolerant  protest  against 
Moses'  marriage  to  an  Ethiopian.  Jehovah  resolves  that  the  children 
of  Israel  shall  wander  forty  years  in  the  desert  because  the  adult 
generations  are  unworthy  of  the  Promised  Land.  Defeat  at  Hormah 
because  of  sin. 

Crushing  of  the  rebellion  against  Moses'  authority  led  by  Korah. 
Moses'  grievous  sin  in  smiting  the  rock  at  Kadesh  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sin  precludes  his  entrance  into  Canaan.  Death  of  Aaron  and  his 
succession  as  high  priest  by  his  son  Eleazar.  Victories  over  the 
Amorites  and  the  men  of  Bashan.  King  Balak  procures  the  prophet 
Balaam  to  curse  the  people  of  Jehovah  but  Jehovah  speaks  through 
Balaam.  The  story  of  Balaam's  ass.  The  people  plagued  by  the  Lord 
for  their  worship  of  the  Baals.  Moses  views  the  Promised  Land  from 
the  height  of  Abarim;  Joshua  appointed  Moses'  successor  to  lead  the 
Israelites  into  Canaan.  Slaughter  of  the  Midianites  and  division  of 
the  spoils  among  the  warriors  and  the  congregation  of  the  people. 
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Deuteronomy  :  The  Second  Giving  of  the  Law 

Moses'  farewell  speech  reviews  the  history  of  the  wanderings  and 
warns  against  apostasy  and  the  breaking  of  God's  law.  Death  of 
Moses. 

The  Book  of  Joshua 

Here  is  detailed  the  record  of  a  period  approximating  twenty-five 
years  devoted  to  fighting  for  Canaan  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua, 
Moses'  successor.  Two  contradictory  accounts  of  the  battle  for  the 
Promised  Land  are  juxtaposed:  the  first  half  of  the  book  (chapters 
i-xii)  tells  of  a  conquest  rapid  and  complete;  the  second  half  (chap- 
ters xiii-xxiv)  depicts  a  halting  and  piecemeal  advance,  which  never 
attains   completion. 

Book  of  Judges  (Chapter  I) 

The  Book  of  Judges  deals  rather  with  individual  tribal  heroes  and 
rulers  than  with  a  nation  united  under  one  leader,  as  they  had  been 
under  the  early  patriarchs  —  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Israel  —  and  under 
Moses  and  Joshua.  The  first  chapter  of  the  Book,  however,  completes 
the  epic  of  the  primitive  Hebrews  by  summarizing  their  conquest  of 
Canaan  immediately  following  Joshua's  death. 
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Laban  and  Jacob,  and  Jacob's  flight  to  Canaan,  where  he  succeeds 
Isaac.  Jacob  becomes  Israel;  his  twelve  sons  as  the  twelve  tribes. 
Rape  of  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  and  slaughter  of  the  Hivites. 
Joseph,  beloved  of  Jacob  and  hated  by  his  brethren,  sold  into  slavery 
in  Egypt.  Anger  of  Potiphar's  wife  results  in  Joseph's  imprisonment. 
His  skill  in  interpretation  of  dreams  leads  to  favor  of  Pharaoh  and  to 
post  of  Overseer  of  Egypt.  Recognition  of  his  brethren;  the  Israelites 
settle  in  Goshen  and  prosper  as  subjects  of  Egypt. 

Myth,  having  no  basis  in  historical  fact,  is  here  inter- 
woven with  Legend,  which  has  such  a  basis,  however  ob- 
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scured  by  the  web  of  fancy  woven  by  the  chronicler  or  em- 
bellished by  the  imaginings  of  poetic  license. 

Typical  of  creation  myths  in  ancient  literature  is  the 
Genesis  story.  Out  of  the  nothingness  of  Chaos  an  all- 
powerful  God  creates  a  universe  —  earth,  sea  and  sky; 
day  and  night;  trees  and  vegetation;  all  species  of  animal 
and,  finally,  man.  In  point  of  time,  man  is  the  penultimate 
creation  and  woman  the  ultimate;  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  chronicler,  steeped  in  the  chauvinism  of  the  Oriental 
male,  she  is  an  afterthought,  an  evil  necessary,  through 
some  oversight  of  the  Creator,  to  the  propagation  of  the 
species  human.  Male  and  female  are  made  in  God's  image; 
conversely,  God  is  like  man.  Here,  in  its  bluntest  terms, 
is  the  religious  philosophy  known  as  anthropomorphism. 
From  the  anthropomorphic  (man-shaped)  standpoint,  God 
is  a  magnified  human,  greater  in  degree  and  potency  than 
man  but  possessing  man's  essential  nature,  with  its  virtues 
and  its  defects.  Jehovah  is  the  patriarch  Abraham  writ 
large. 

The  stories  of  the  Creation,  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  their 
offspring,  Cain  and  Abel,  of  Noah  and  the  flood  and  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  occupy  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  They  form  the  mythological  preface  to 
the  Epic  of  the  Hebrews.  Narrated  both  in  verse  and  prose, 
the  account  begins  in  the  concluding  lines  of  Genesis  xi. 
ABEAM  (later  Abraham),  a  Semitic  nomad  who  personifies 
the  original  forefather  of  the  present-day  Arab  and  Jew,  is 
the  eponymous  hero  of  the  national  chronicle  of  Israel.  He 
is  the  archetype  of  the  Hebrew  patriarch,  the  father  of  a 
community  closely  knit  by  bonds  of  blood  and  faith  and 
social  organization.  His  "son,"  Isaac,  and  his  "son's  son," 
Jacob,  represent  later  generations  of  patriarchal  leadership. 
Jacob's  favorite  son,  Joseph,  carries  on  the  tradition  at  a 
time  when  the  seeds  of  disintegration  into  a  system  of  twelve 
separate  tribes  or  clans  begin  to  appear  and  push  forth  their 
manifold  fruit.  Throughout  Genesis,  then,  the  Hebraic 
community  is  portrayed  as  centered  about  the  elder  head 
or  patriarch,  whose  will  is  the  law.   The  rule  of  unquestion- 
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ing  obedience  to  the  communal  "father"  is  justified  by  the 
belief  that  he  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  that  his  edicts  em- 
body the  will  of  Jehovah,  the  Mighty  One.  He  is  at  once 
prophet,  priest  and  judge;  ruler  of  the  flock  and  captain  in 
war. 

In  the  fertile  valley  of  Mesopotamia  lying  between  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers,  our  story  has  its  origin.  Here 
in  the  Chaldean  (Babylonian)  town  of  Ur  lives  a  Semite 
(descendant  of  Noah's  son,  Shem)  named  TERAH.  One 
of  Terah's  three  sons  is  called  ABRAM.  (The  name 
Abram  means  "father  of  a  height"  or  "exalted  father"; 
later,  when  Jehovah  chooses  him  as  the  founder  of  a  great 
nation,  the  appellation  is  changed  to  Abraham,  or  "father 
of  a  multitude.")  One  of  Abram's  two  brothers,  Haran, 
dies  while  the  family  is  still  residing  in  Ur,  and  leaves  be- 
hind a  son,  LOT,  destined  to  play  a  notable  role  in  the  years 
to  come.  Accompanied  by  Abram,  Lot,  and  Abram's  wife, 
SARAI,  Terah  migrates  with  the  family  goods  toward 
Canaan.  The  patriarch  dies  along  the  way,  having  reached 
the  ripe  age  of  two  hundred  and  five  years. 

The  note  of  God-appointed  destiny  is  now  sounded. 
Jehovah  speaks  to  the  Semitic  nomad  Abram,  urging  him 
to  go  forth  to  found  a  great  nation  in  Canaan.  These  are 
the  words  of  the  Lord:  "Get  thee  out  of  they  country,  and 
from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  the 
land  that  I  will  show  thee:  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee  and  make  thy  name  great  and 
be  thou  a  blessing :  and  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and 
him  that  curseth  thee  will  I  curse;  and  in  thee  shall  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 

Abram,  now  seventy-five  years  old,  hearkens  to  the 
words  of  the  Lord;  taking  with  him  his  wife,  Sarai,  and  his 
nephew,  Lot,  his  followers  and  his  property,  he  leads  the 
way  to  the  promised  land  of  Canaan.  There  he  builds  altars 
to  Jehovah,  and  dwells  for  a  brief  space  of  time.  Then 
famine  stalks  the  land,  and  Abram  is  compelled  to  move  his 
household  and  flocks  to  Egypt,  where  food  and  provender 
are  adequate. 
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Before  entering  the  alien  land,  however,  Abram  attempts 
to  safeguard  the  lives  of  his  company  by  a  ruse  which  vio- 
lates our  contemporary  standards  of  morality.  Because 
Sarai  is  very  fair  to  look  upon,  Abram  fears  that  the  Egyp- 
tians may  desire  her  carnally,  and  may  kill  him  and  his 
kinfolk  in  order  to  seize  her.  He  therefore  urges  his  wife  to 
disavow  the  relationship:  "Say,  I  pray  thee,  thou  art  my 
sister."  The  Pharaoh  of  Egypt  learns  of  the  beautiful 
stranger,  and  takes  her  as  his  concubine.  Jehovah  visits  great 
plagues  upon  the  Egyptian  court  until  Pharaoh  is  apprised 
of  the  truth,  and  dismisses  Abram  with  his  wife. 


This  is  the  version  in  the  J  source.  The  story  is  repeated  by  E 
with  some  variations.  The  deceived  ruler  is  the  Philistine,  Abime- 
lech,  king  of  Gerar;  also  Sarai  is  truly  a  half-sister  to  Abraham  as 
well  as  his  wife;  finally,  E,  more  the  moralist  than  J,  makes  it  very 
clear  that  Abimelech  had  not  slept  with  Sarai.  With  still  other 
variations,  the  incident  is  related  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah. 

In  none  of  the  three  versions  is  there  evidence  of  anything  but  pride 
in  the  patriarch's  cunning  and  resourcefulness.  Since  the  moral  tone 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  basically  that  of  the  period  of  composition, 
rather  than  of  the  age  described,  it  must  be  assumed  that  even  in  the 
ninth  and  eighth  centuries  B.C.,  when  J  and  E  wrote,  it  was  considered 
proper  for  a  Hebrew  to  deceive  non-Hebrews.  The  extreme  national- 
ism of  the  chroniclers  has,  of  course,  a  religious  basis:  the  contempt 
of  the  Chosen  People  of  Jehovah  for  the  non-circumcised. 

Enriched  by  the  repentant  Pharaoh's  gifts,  Abraham 
leaves  Egypt  with  Sarai  and  Lot  and  his  household.  He  is 
very  rich  in  cattle  and  sheep,  and  in  silver  and  in  gold. 
Lot,  too,  has  many  herds  and  flocks.  When  the  voyagers 
arrive  in  the  land  of  southern  Canaan,  they  find  that  the 
region  is  not  large  enough  to  maintain  both  the  cattle  of 
Abram  and  the  herds  of  his  nephew.  Wise  Abram  takes  the 
road  of  peace  by  offering  Lot  the  choice  of  whichever  por- 
tion of  the  land  he  desires,  saying:  "Let  there  be  no  strife 
I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my  herds- 
men and  thy  herdsmen,  for  we  are  brethren."  Lot  chooses 
the  Plain  of  the  Jordan,  while  Abram  dwells  in  Canaan 
proper.  Jehovah  now  reaffirms  his  promise  to  Abram  that 
"all  the  land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to 
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thy  seed  for  ever.     And  I  will  make  thy  seed  as  the  dust 
of  the  earth." 

When  Lot,  dwelling  in  Sodom,  is  captured  in  a  war  in- 
volving the  local  rulers  of  the  region,  Abram  takes  the 
trained  men  of  his  household  (for  he  is  a  mighty  lord),  and 
rescues  his  nephew  by  force  of  arms.  After  the  victory, 
Abram  is  blessed  by  the  high  priest,  MELCHIZEDEK,  who 
is  also  king  of  Salem. 

Sarai,  barren  for  many  years,  urges  Abram  to  take  her 
handmaiden,  an  Egyptian  woman  named  HAGAR,  as  a 
second  wife,  so  that  he  may  father  a  male  heir.  Hagar  con- 
ceives, and  despises  Sarai.  The  women  quarrel  and  Hagar, 
heavy  with  her  unborn  child,  flees  to  the  wilderness.  Here, 
beside  a  fountain,  Jehovah's  angel  finds  her  and  says:  "Be- 
hold thou  art  with  child,  and  shalt  bear  a  son;  and  thou 
shalt  call  his  name  ISHMAEL  ['God  hears'],  because 
Jehovah  hath  heard  thy  affliction.  And  he  shall  be  as  a 
wild  ass  among  men;  his  hand  shall  be  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him." 

Four  years  after  the  birth  of  Ishmael,  Jehovah  again 
appears  to  Abram  and  concludes  the  Covenant  of  the  Cir- 
cumcision with  the  patriarch.  Abram's  male  descendants 
are  to  be  circumcised  when  eight  days  old  as  a  physical  sign 
of  dedication  to  Jehovah.  Saying  that  the  patriarch's  seed 
will  multiply  exceedingly,  the  Lord  now  changes  his  name 
to  ABRAHAM,  "for  the  father  of  a  multitude  of  nations 
have  I  made  thee."  His  wife's  name  will  henceforth  be 
SARAH  ("Princess"),  she  will  bear  a  son  and  through  him 
become  "a  mother  of  nations."  Secretly  Abraham  laughs 
in  his  heart  at  the  thought  that  his  barren  wife,  now  ninety 
years  old,  will  bear  a  child.  However,  God  is  to  be  obeyed 
in  all  things;  Abraham  commands  the  circumcision  of  all 
the  males  of  his  household,  Ishmael  also. 

Not  long  after,  Abraham  is  sitting  at  the  opening  of 
his  tent  when  three  men,  strangers  all,  approach.  The  law 
of  hospitality  bears  strongly  on  desert  peoples,  for  inhos- 
pitality  can  mean  death  by  hunger,  thirst  and  exposure. 
First  bowing  low,  Abraham  then  gives  the  men  water  to 
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wash  themselves  and  food  —  bread,  butter,  milk  and  meat. 
He  is  completely  unaware  that  the  strangers  are  angels  of 
Jehovah.  After  they  have  partaken  of  this  generous  repast, 
one  of  the  three  predicts  that  Sarah  will  bear  a  son  within 
the  twelve-month.  Concealed  within  the  tent,  Sarah  hears 
the  incredible  prophecy,  and  laughs  within  herself.  The 
voice  of  the  Lord  comes  to  her  in  rebuke  for  her  lack  of 
faith;  terrified,  she  denies  that  she  had  scoffed  at  Jehovah's 
word.   The  Lord  replies:  "Nay,  but  thou  didst  laugh." 

The  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  have  grievously  sinned 
(the  term  "sodomy"  connotes  sexual  perversion),  and  the 
Lord  informs  Abraham  of  his  intention  to  destroy  the  twin 
centers  of  evil.  Abraham  intercedes  for  Lot's  town,  Sodom, 
begging  that  it  be  spared  if  there  are  at  least  ten  righteous 
souls  among  its  inhabitants.  (The  figure  represents  highly 
successful  bargaining,  Oriental-bazaar  style,  on  Abraham's 
part,  for  the  Lord  had  originally  agreed  to  spare  the  site  if 
fifty  righteous  could  be  found.)  Unfortunately,  however, 
Sodom  possesses  not  even  ten  of  saintly  mould.  The  fate 
of  the  city  is  sealed  only  after  the  visit  of  two  angels.  Dis- 
guised as  men,  the  heavenly  visitors  seek  lodging  in  the  town. 
Lot  receives  them  warmly,  and  provides  food  and  shelter. 
But  the  licentious  male  population,  both  young  and  old, 
crowd  about  Lot's  door,  clamoring  to  use  the  two  strangers 
sexually.  The  Sodomites  refuse  Lot's  more  than  hospitable 
offer  to  give  them  his  two  virgin  daughters  in  place  of  the 
men.  Smiting  the  evil  men  with  blindness,  the  angels  in- 
struct Lot  to  flee  from  the  city  with  his  wife  and  daughters. 
Jehovah  will  destroy  Sodom  and  its  fellows  in  wickedness, 
the  cities  of  the  plain.  Fire  and  brimstone  are  sent  from 
Heaven  to  consume  the  habitations  of  the  evil. 

Lot  and  his  family  had  been  counseled  not  to  look  be- 
hind them  but  his  wife  —  such  was  the  curiosity  of  ancient 
womankind  —  turns  around  to  view  the  awful  sight,  and 
is  changed  into  a  pillar  of  salt.  Husband  and  two  daughters 
attain  the  mountain  heights  overlooking  the  devastated 
plain,  and  take  refuge  in  a  cave.  Here  an  astonishing 
episode  takes  place.    Afraid  lest  they  die  unwed  and  with- 
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out  seed,  the  girls  plot  to  get  their  father  drunk,  then  each 
lies  with  him  in  her  turn.  Their  incestuous  brood  are,  says 
the  fiercely  nationalist  chronicler,  the  progenitors  of  two 
Canaanite  tribes,  the  MOABITES  and  AMMONITES. 
Needless  to  say,  these  tribes  will  war  with  the  Israelites, 
the  folk  of  Abraham,  for  possession  of  Canaan. 

Now,  Abraham  being  one  hundred  years  old,  Sarah  bears 
a  son  to  him,  a  son  named  ISAAC  ("laughter")  as  a  living  re- 
minder that  his  mother  laughed  at  God  and  his  angels  for  pre- 
dicting the  event.  Also  Sarah  says  piously:  "God  hath  made 
me  to  laugh;  every  one  that  heareth  will  laugh  with  me." 

Following  the  birth  of  Isaac,  Sarah,  jealous  of  her  son's 
future,  convinces  Abraham  to  cast  out  Hagar  and  Ishmael, 
"for  the  son  of  his  handmaid  shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son, 
even  with  Isaac."  God  overcomes  Abraham's  scruples, 
pointing  out  that  Isaac's  seed  shall  be  dominant,  but  that 
IshmaePs  descendants  will  also  form  a  great  nation.  At 
Beer-sheba  Abraham  makes  a  covenant  of  peace  with 
Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar  in  Philistia. 

Jehovah  decides  at  this  time  to  test  the  depth  and  quality 
of  Abraham's  piety  by  asking  him  to  sacrifice  his  only  be- 
loved son,  Isaac,  as  a  "burnt  offering"  to  Him.  The  place 
appointed  for  the  sacrifice  is  a  mountain  top  in  the  region 
of  Moriah  (later  part  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem).  When  the 
boy  Isaac  innocently  asks:  ".  .  .  where  is  the  lamb  for  a 
burnt  offering?"  Abraham  replies:  "God  will  provide  Him- 
self the  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering."  The  patriarch's  words 
are  truer  than  he  knows.  As  he  is  about  to  plunge  the  knife 
into  his  son,  Jehovah's  angel  restrains  him,  saying:  "Lay 
not  thy  hand  upon  the  lad,  neither  do  thou  anything  unto 
him;  for  now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou 
hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son,  from  me."  The 
god  let  down  from  the  machine  (deus  ex  machina)  supplies 
a  ram  as  substitute  for  Isaac.  To  celebrate  this  remarkable 
event,  Abraham  calls  the  place  Jehovah  —  jireh  ("The  Lord 
will  provide"). 

Literally  considered,  this  is  simply  a  test  of  Abraham's  devotion, 
but  the  episode  is  understood  by  modern  students  as  symbolic  of  the 
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transition  from  the  barbaric  custom  of  human  sacrifice  to  the  later 
emphasis  on  animal  offspring.  The  Homeric  epics  likewise  hover 
between  the  two  concepts,  with  the  emphasis  on  animal  sacrifice. 

Sarah  dies  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  twenty-seven  and 
Abraham  buries  her  in  the  field  of  Machpelah  near  Hebron 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  he  had  purchased  a  family 
burial-plot  for  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver  from  EPHRON 
the  HITTITE. 

Abraham  bethinks  himself  of  death,  his  dear  wife  being 
departed  and  himself  full  of  years.  He  fears  that  Isaac, 
still  unwed,  may  marry  one  of  the  Canaanite  idolaters  after 
his  father's  death,  and  so  resolves  to  find  a  wife  for  him 
among  his  own  people.  The  overseer  of  the  household,  a 
man  of  good  sense  and  high  in  trust,  is  appointed  to  visit 
Abraham's  kin  in  Mesopotamia  with  instructions  to  select 
a  suitable  mate  for  Isaac.  Placing  his  hand  under  Abraham's 
thigh  in  the  conventional  gesture  of  solemn  covenant,  the 
upper  servant  (to  whom  the  chronicler  has  given  no  name) 
swears  that  he  will  consecrate  himself  to  the  task.  The 
caravan  arrives  in  the  Babylonian  city  where  dwell  NAHOR, 
brother  to  Abraham,  and  all  his  family.  It  is  that  pleasant 
time  of  evening  when  the  women  of  the  household  go  to  the 
well  to  draw  water.  The  overseer  prays  Jehovah  for  a  sign: 
let  the  maiden  who  offers  to  feed  him  and  his  ten  camels 
be  Isaac's  destined  bride.  And  it  is  as  the  servant  desires. 
A  maid  delightfully  fair  and  virginal  presses  water  upon 
him,  saying  "Drink,  my  lord,"  and  after,  draws  water  for 
his  camels  also.  She  is  named  REBEKAH,  and  is  grand- 
daughter to  Nahor.  Overjoyed  at  learning  she  is  Isaac's 
cousin,  the  overseer  presents  her  with  a  ring  for  her  nose  and 
bracelets  of  gold  for  her  arms,  and  goes  with  the  virgin  to 
meet  her  family.  Especially  warm  is  the  welcome  given 
to  the  stranger  by  Rebekah's  brother,  LABAN,  a  shrewd 
individual  of  whom  more  later.  Abraham's  servant  presents 
precious  raiment,  silver  and  gold  to  the  parents  and  brother 
of  Rebekah,  and  explains  that  she  is  the  goal  of  his  mission. 
Consent  gladly  given  to  the  betrothal,  Rebekah  prepares 
at  once  to  accompany  the  faithful  servitor  home,  and  they 
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depart.  When  approaching  Abraham's  house,  they  meet 
Isaac  in  the  field.  Although  it  is  eventide,  Rebekah  modestly 
veils  herself,  for  in  the  Orient  it  is  not  the  custom  for  the 
groom  to  look  upon  the  countenance  of  his  betrothed  until 
the  marriage  is  consummated.  Isaac  takes  Rebekah  into 
his  mother's  tent,  and  the  two  become  one  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord.  Abraham  later  takes  a  second  wife,  KETURAH, 
but  the  children  born  of  this  union  are  sent,  well-provided, 
into  another  land,  so  that  Isaac  alone  may  inherit  his 
father's  place  and  possessions. 

Rebekah  is  barren  for  a  long  tiine.  Isaac  entreats  Jehovah 
that  his  wife  may  be  fertile,  and  she  conceives.  Twins 
struggle  within  her  womb.  Inquiringly,  the  mother-to-be 
turns  her  face  to  Jehovah  and  the  Lord  responds : 

Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb, 

And  two  peoples  shall  be  separated  from  thy  bowels; 
And  the  one  people  shall  be  stronger  than  the  other  people, 
And  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 

The  first  born  is  red  of  hue  and  hairy  of  skin;  he  is  called 
ESAU  ("hairy")  or  EDOM  ("red").  The  younger  comes 
forth  out  of  the  womb  with  his  hand  on  Esau's  heel;  this  is 
JACOB  ("the  supplanter").  Esau,  rugged  doer  of  deeds, 
becomes  a  skillful  hunter;  Jacob,  man  of  thought,  is  a  quiet 
tent-dweller.  Esau  is  Isaac's  favorite;  Jacob  is  close  to 
Rebekah 's  heart. 

One  day  Esau,  faint  with  hunger  after  many  hours  of 
hunting,  bursts  into  the  tent  to  find  Jacob  cooking  a  bowl 
of  red  pottage.  The  crafty  younger  brother  will  not  give 
Esau  food  to  eat  until  Esau  has  sworn  over  to  him  the  birth- 
right of  the  elder  son.  Thus  the  thoughtless,  passionate  man 
of  action  transfers  the  right  to  inherit  the  family  property  — 
the  perquisite  of  primogeniture  —  for  a  mess  of  red  pottage. 

In  relating  the  oft-told  and  so  conventional  tale  of  Isaac's 
(rather  than  Abraham's)  denying  the  identity  of  his  wife 
to  Abimelech,  king  of  the  Philistines,  the  editor  or  redac- 
tor introduces  an  economic  motive.  Isaac  has  become  so 
prosperous  during  his  stay  in  Philistia  that  the  people  of 
the  land  envy  him.    "And  Abimelech  said  unto  Isaac,  "Go 
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from  us,  for  thou  art  much  mightier  than  we."  The  Philis- 
tine herdsmen  struggle  with  the  Hebrew  herdsmen  over 
the  water  supply  until  a  pact  of  peace  is  made  between 
Abimelech  and  Isaac. 

At  the  age  of  forty,  Esau  takes  unto  himself  two  wives, 
both  of  Hittite  blood.  This  is  "a  grief  of  mind"  unto  his 
parents,  for  the  tradition  of  "the  chosen  people"  has  al- 
ways been  strongly  endogamous.  (This  is  generally  true 
throughout  the  Old  Testament,  the  story  of  Ruth  being  a 
striking  exception.)  However,  Esau  remains  Isaac's  favor- 
ite, and  the  aged  father  loves  the  venison  provided  by  his 
hunter-son.  Herein  centers  the  tale  of  Jacob's  second  de- 
frauding of  his  brother.  Isaac  feels  death  approaching;  he 
is  feeble  and  purblind  with  age.  Calling  Esau  to  him,  he 
asks  the  hunter  to  kill  a  deer  and  prepare  the  savory  meat, 
"such  as  I  love,  and  bring  it  to  me,  that  I  may  eat;  that  my 
soul  may  bless  thee  before  I  die."  Rebekah  overhears  the 
conversation  and  is  determined  that  her  favorite,  Jacob, 
shall  receive  both  the  birthright  and  blessing  that  properly 
belong  to  Esau.  She  sends  Jacob  to  fetch  two  kids  from  the 
flock  so  that  she  may  prepare  a  tasty  dish  of  meat  with 
which  to  beguile  the  old  man.  Jacob  is  to  give  the  meat  to 
his  half-blind  father  and  receive  the  blessing  intended  for 
the  elder  twin.  Jacob  points  out  an  obvious  difficulty  to 
his  mother.  "Behold  Esau  my  brother  is  a  hairy  man  and  I 
am  a  smooth  man."  The  resourceful  mother,  however, 
places  the  skins  of  the  young  goats  upon  Jacob's  neck  and 
hands,  and  he  goes  before  his  father  with  the  dish.  Ques- 
tioned by  his  father,  Jacob  asserts  he  is  Esau.  Isaac,  sus- 
picious, feels  of  him  and  says:  "The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice, 
but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau."  Praising  the  animal 
smell  of  his  son  as  the  smell  of  God's  acres,  Isaac  kisses  him 
and  blesses  him. 

God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven, 
And  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth, 
And  plenty  of  grain  and  new  wine. 
Let  peoples  serve  thee,  ~; 

And  nations  bow  down  to  thee; 
Be  lord  over  thy  brethren, 
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And  let  thy  mother's  sons  bow  down  to  thee; 
Cursed  be  every  one  that  curseth  thee, 
And  blessed  be  every  one  that  blesseth  thee. 

After  Jacob  has  left,  Esau  enters,  and  the  deceived  parent 
ruefully  tells  the  elder  son,  "Thy  brother  came  with  guile, 
and  hath  taken  away  thy  blessing."  Esau  cries  out  bitterly 
against  his  twin,  "the  supplanter,"  who  has  taken  away 
both  his  birthright  and  his  blessing.  Since  what  has  been 
solemnly  said  by  the  patriarch  is  now  part  of  the  pattern 
of  destiny  and  cannot  be  revoked  or  expunged,  the  best  that 
Isaac  can  do  for  outraged  Esau  is  a  secondary  and  inferior 
blessing : 

Behold,  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth  shall  be  thy  dwelling, 

And  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above; 

And  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and  thou  shalt  serve  thy  brother; 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou  shalt  break  loose, 

That  thou  shalt  shake  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck. 

It  is  the  blessing  of  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people,  the 
Edomites. 

To  escape  death  at  Esau's  hands,  Jacob  flees  to  Meso- 
potamia to  the  home  of  his  brother-in-law,  Laban.  The 
ostensible  reason  for  his  flight  is  to  select  a  bride  from 
among  Laban's  daughters.  On  the  way,  Jacob  stops  over- 
night at  a  place  beyond  Beer-sheba.  In  his  sleep  he  has  a 
vision  of  the  Lord.  Jehovah  speaks  to  him  and  reaffirms 
the  promise  given  to  his  ancestors,  Abraham  and  Isaac: 
this  will  be  the  land  of  the  people  of  the  circumcision,  and 
their  number  will  be  as  the  sands  of  the  earth.  Jacob  erects 
the  stone  on  which  his  head  rested  as  a  pillar  and  sanctifies 
it  by  the  pouring  of  oil.  The  site  is  henceforth  to  be  called 
Beth-el  or  House  of  the  Lord. 

Jacob's  mother,  Rebekah,  had  met  her  destiny  at  the  well 
nearby  her  home  where  man  and  beast  quench  their  thirst. 
Here  he  meets  his  cousin,  RACHEL,  Laban's  daughter,  who 
is  to  be  his  wife.  Jacob  learns  who  she  is  and  aids  her  in  the 
watering  of  Laban's  flock,  then  kisses  her  and  accompanies 
her  home.  He  covenants  with  Laban  to  serve  seven  years 
for  beautiful  Rachel.    The  appointed  time  arrives  and  the 
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wedding  is  consummated.  Only  then  does  Jacob  find  that 
Laban  has  deceived  him  and  given  him  the  elder  daughter, 
LEAH,  who,  though  tender-eyed,  is  not  so  well-favored  as 
Rachel.  To  Jacob's  protest,  Laban  answers  calmly,  con- 
scious of  his  moral  rectitude:  "It  is  not  so  done  in  our  place, 
to  give  the  younger  before  the  first  born."  Jacob  must,  per- 
force, serve  another  seven  years  for  Rachel,  although  he 
takes  her  as  his  wife  a  week  after  his  marriage  to  Leah. 

Jehovah  observes  that  Leah  is  despised  of  her  husband 
through  no  fault  of  her  own,  and  the  Lord  pities  the  unhappy 
wife.  Therefore  He  makes  Leah  fruitful  while  Rachel's 
womb  remains  barren.  Four  sons  —  REUBEN,  SIMEON, 
LEVI  and  JUDAH  —  are  borne  by  Leah  to  Jacob.  Rachel 
appeals  to  her  husband,  "Give  me  children,  else  I  die."  She 
then  urges  Jacob  to  lie  with  her  maid,  BILHAH,  so  that 
Bilhah  may  bear  children  sitting  upon  her  mistress'  knee. 
Bilhah  gives  Jacob  two  sons,  DAN  and  NAPHTALI. 
Leah,  who  has  been  without  issue  for  several  years,  follows 
Rachel's  course  of  action  and  gives  her  maid  ZILPAH  to 
Jacob.  ZILPAH  bears  two  sons,  GAD  and  ASHER,  both 
names  denoting  good  fortune  and  happiness. 

Now  Reuben,  Leah's  first  son,  harvests  mandrakes  or 
apples  of  love,  and  these  Rachel  desires.  She  bargains  with 
her  elder  sister,  agreeing  finally  that  Jacob  will  lie  with 
Leah  if  Leah  will  give  the  mandrakes  to  her.  The  two 
sisters  now  share  Jacob's  bed.  Leah  presents  her  lord  with 
two  sons  more  —  ISSACHAR  and  ZEBULON  —  and  with 
a  daughter,  DINAH.  Rachel,  at  long  last,  is  remembered 
by  God  and  she  conceives  a  son  whom  she  calls  JOSEPH 
("he  shall  add,"  for  Rachel  hopes  that  the  Lord  will  join 
to  her  family  yet  another  son).  It  is  Joseph,  of  course,  who 
is  destined  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob.  Like  all  favorites,  he  will  be  heartily  despised  by 
the  other  sons. 

After  Joseph's  birth,  Jacob  asks  Laban  to  pay  him  and 
permit  him  to  depart  for  his  father's  house  with  his  wives, 
his  children  and  his  possessions.  Laban  asks  what  reward 
his  son-in-law  wants  and  is  pleased  when  Jacob  answers  that 
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he  wants  as  his  own  only  the  speckled  and  streaked  among 
the  sheep  and  goats.  But  there  is  a  method  in  Jacob's  seem- 
ing simplicity.  Before  the  watering-troughs  where  the 
flocks  gather  to  drink,  Jacob  sets  white-streaked  rods  and 
branches.  He  aims  particularly  at  the  stronger  beasts  so 
that  the  young  of  the  flocks  will  be  born  streaked  and 
spotted.  Laban  and  his  sons  are  wroth  at  the  clever  decep- 
tion ("the  trickster  tricked").  But  more  is  to  be  added. 
Rachel,  incensed  at  her  father's  treatment  of  Jacob  during 
the  long  years  of  servitude,  sides  with  her  husband.  They 
agree  to  flee  secretly  to  Canaan.  Before  parting,  Rachel 
steals  the  idols  (teraphim)  of  her  father's  household. 

Laban  and  his  brothers  pursue  Jacob's  entourage,  and 
overtake  it  on  the  mountain  of  Gilead.  Leban  speaks  bit- 
terly to  his  son-in-law,  saying:  "It  is  in  the  power  of  my 
hand  to  do  you  hurt ;  but  the  God  of  your  father  spake  unto 
me  yesternight,  saying,  'Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou 
speak  not  to  Jacob  either  good  or  bad.'  '  When,  however, 
Laban  asks  for  his  gods,  Jacob,  unknowing  of  Rachel's  mis- 
deed, promises  that,  if  found,  the  thief  shall  be  put  to  death. 
In  vain  does  Laban  search  Rachel's  tent,  for  she  places  the 
gods  underneath  her  skirt  and  sits  upon  them,  giving 
women's  illness  as  the  reason  why  she  cannot  rise  to  greet 
her  father.  Laban  and  Jacob  set  up  a  boundary  at  this 
point  (Galeed  or  Mizpah)  and  covenant  that  each  is  to  re- 
main on  his  side  of  the  marker. 

Even  after  the  passage  of  years,  Jacob  is  still  fearful  of 
Esau's  wrath.  He  divides  his  caravan  into  two  columns  as 
it  approaches  the  land  of  Seir  or  Edom,  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  where  Esau  rules  his  tribe.  If  one  column  is  attacked 
by  the  Edomites,  the  other  will  flee  to  safety.  On  the  eve 
of  entry  into  his  brother's  territory,  Jacob  wrestles  with  a 
stranger  who  has  suddenly  appeared  and  challenged  him. 
The  evenly-contested  match  consumes  the  hours  of  the  night 
and,  at  break  of  day,  neither  has  the  advantage.  The  stran- 
ger then  grips  Jacob  below  the  belt  ("the  hollow  of  his 
thigh");  Jacob  is  sorely  pressed,  yet  grimly  hangs  on  to  his 
opponent,  swearing  he  will  not  let  go  until  he  has  the  stran- 
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ger's  blessing.  Reluctantly,  his  foe  agrees,  and  proclaims 
for  eternity:  "Thy  name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but 
Israel  ['he  who  striveth  with  God'];  for  thou  hast  striven 
with  God  and  with  man,  and  hast  prevailed."  Jacob  at  last 
recognizes  the  divinity  of  his  shrewd  foeman,  and  calls  the 
scene  of  the  bout  Peniel  ("face  of  God"),  for  here  he  met 
the  Lord  face  to  face  and  hand  to  hand.  Now  he  possesses 
the  secret  of  God's  power,  for  he  "knows"  the  Lord  and  His 
Name.  The  account  ends  on  a  note  of  pietistic  ritual:  "There- 
fore the  children  of  Israel  eat  not  the  sinew  of  the  hip  which 
is  upon  the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  unto  this  day;  because  he 
touched  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  in  the  sinew  of  the  hip." 

Esau  and  his  men  come  forth  to  meet  Jacob's  company. 
Seven  times  Jacob  bows  low  to  his  brother;  Esau  embraces 
him  fondly;  the  two  weep.  Jacob  presses  a  generous  gift 
upon  Esau.  The  elder  twin  then  returns  to  Seir  while  Jacob 
leads  his  people  to  the  city  of  Shechem,  north  of  modern 
Jerusalem,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  Hivite  people. 

An  ugly  incident  creates  strife  between  the  Israelites  and 
the  Hivites.  As  the  maid  Dinah,  daughter  of  Leah  and 
Jacob,  walks  abroad  in  the  land,  she  is  espied  by  the  Hivite 
prince,  SHECHEM,  who  forces  her  to  lie  with  him. 
HAMOR,  king  of  the  Hivites,  offers  a  rich  dowry  if  Jacob 
will  give  Dinah  in  marriage  to  his  son,  Shechem,  whose  love 
for  the  maiden  is  a  madness  in  his  veins.  The  sons  of  Jacob 
are  bitter  in  their  anger  at  Shechem,  for  the  Hivite  prince 
"had  wrought  folly  in  Israel  in  lying  with  Jacob's  daughter; 
which  thing  ought  not  to  be  done,"  but  they  answer  the 
proposal  with  guile,  agreeing  to  the  marriage  if  Shechem 
and  all  the  males  among  the  Hivites  become  circumcised. 
On  the  third  day  following  the  circumcision,  when  the 
Hivite  men  are  weak  with  pain  and  fever,  Simeon  and 
Levi  lead  their  forces  into  the  Hivite  towns  and  kill  every 
man.  The  wealth  of  the  infidels  is  seized,  and  their  wives 
and  children  taken  captive.  To  Jacob's  fearful  protests  that 
this  will  make  the  name  of  Israelite  odious  in  the  land,  and 
that  tribes  such  as  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites  will  band 
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together  to  destroy  the  invader,  the  brethren  have  a  simple 
answer:  "Should  he  deal  with  our  sister  as  with  a  harlot?" 

Despite  the  conflict  with  the  Hivites  occasioned  by  the 
rape  of  Dinah,  the  Israelites  mingle  too  successfully  with 
the  tribes  of  Canaan,  absorbing  their  culture  and  their  gods. 
Jehovah  bids  Jacob  charge  his  folk  to  set  aside  their  foreign 
gods  and  worship  Him,  the  only  true  God,  at  Beth-el.  As 
Jacob  prays  before  the  altar  at  Beth-el,  the  Lord  again 
denominates  him  Israel  and  foreteljs  the  future  greatness  of 
his  people. 

Rachel  dies  in  childbirth;  the  son  she  leaves  behind  is 
named  BENJAMIN.  Jacob  is  now  the  father  of  twelve 
sons,  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  (Later,  when  Moses  and 
Joshua  arrange  for  the  division  of  the  Promised  Land  among 
the  twelve  Israelite  clans,  they  will  designate  the  men  of 
Levi  for  the  priestly  or  sacerdotal  functions  and  remove  them 
from  civil  life.  The  Levites  are  assigned  no  land,  although 
they  are  placed  in  charge  of  certain  "cities  of  refuge"  for 
those  accused  of  crime,  and  their  subsistence  is  provided 
for  by  the  tithes  imposed  on  the  other  tribes.  The  two 
peoples  descended  from  Joseph,  namely  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  replace  Levi  and  Joseph  in  the  roster  of  the 
tribes,  maintaining  the  number  at  twelve.) 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  Isaac  passes  on, 
and  is  buried  by  Esau  and  Jacob. 

The  Joseph  Story  (Genesis,  Chapters  87-50) 

The  remainder  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  devoted  to  the  Joseph 
legend,  one  of  the  most  colorful  in  literature.  Since  Joseph  is  the 
eponymous  hero  of  this  portion  of  the  national  epic,  his  trials  and 
final  triumph  epitomize  the  early  history  of  the  people  of  Israel  under 
the  rule  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs.  Apparently,  as  the  account  runs, 
a  portion  of  the  people  went  first  to  Egypt,  prospered,  and'Hnduced 
the  remaining  tribes  to  settle  in  Goshen  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
In  this  epoch,  the  Israelites  were  of  good  fortune  and  good  repute; 
later  a  Pharaoh  arose  "who  knew  not  Joseph,"  and  the  status  of  the 
Hebrews  declined  into  slavery.  Moses  emerged  to  lead  them  out  of 
Egyptian  bondage,  but  this  is  another  story,  related  in  thejsucceed- 
ing  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Our  story  finds  Joseph  in  his  17th  year.  Since  he  is  "the 
son  of  his  [Jacob's]  old  age,"  he  is  favored  by  his  father  above 
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all  his  brethren.  Israel  gives  Joseph  a  coat  of  many  colors 
as  a  mark  of  his  affection.  Joseph's  brethren  hate  him  be- 
cause he  has  supplanted  them  in  his  father's  heart  and  be- 
cause he  dreams  dreams  which  signify  his  primacy  in  the 
family  and  among  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

In  one  dream,  all  the  brothers  are  binding  sheaves  of 
grain  in  the  field,  and  their  sheaves  bow  low  in  reverence 
before  the  sheaf  of  Joseph ;  in  another,  the  sun  and  the  moon 
and  the  eleven  stars  make  obeisance  to  him.  Even  his  fond 
father  rebukes  him  for  the  latter  vision,  saying,  "What  is 
this  dream  that  thou  hast  dreamed?  Shall  I  and  thy  Mother 
and  all  thy  brethren  indeed  come  to  bow  down  ourselves  to 
thee  to  the  earth?" 

One  day,  Joseph  is  sent  by  his  father  to  visit  his  brethren 
who  pasture  the  flocks  at  a  distant  place  called  Dothan. 
The  brothers  see  him  coming,  and  say:  "Behold,  this  dreamer 
cometh.  Come  now  therefore,  and  let  us  slay  him  and  cast 
him  into  one  of  the  pits  and  we  will  say,  'An  evil  beast  hath 
devoured  him."  Reuben  tries  in  vain  to  save  his  young 
brother.  Joseph's  life  is,  however,  spared,  and  he  is  sold 
for  twenty  pieces  of  silver  to  a  passing  caravan  of  Ishmaelite 
merchantmen  on  their  way  to  Egypt  to  sell  spices  and  balms. 
The  brothers  dip  Joseph's  parti-colored  coat  in  goat's  blood, 
and  take  it  back  to  their  father.  Tearing  his  clothes  and 
placing  sack  cloth  around  his  loins,  Israel  laments:  "It  is 
my  son's  coat;  an  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him." 

The  chronicler  narrates  that  Joseph  is  bought  as  a  house- 
hold slave  by  POTIPHAR,  a  captain  of  the  royal  guard  of 
Pharaoh,  then  leaves  the  main  story  to  relate  an  episode 
significant  to  the  student  of  pre-historic  morality  among  the 
Israelites.  Interpolated  in  the  body  of  the  Joseph  legend  is  a 
tale  relating  to  Judah,  his  sons,  and  his  daughter-in-law,  a 
resourceful  woman  named  TAMAR.  The  story  illustrates 
an  especial  aspect  of  the  strong  familial  bonds  which  make 
up  the  pattern  of  the  patriarchal  society.  Specifically,  the 
moral  is  that,  when  a  married  man  dies,  his  eldest  brother 
has  the  obligation  to  marry  the  widow  and  fulfill  the  duty 
of  her  late  husband.    Judah's  eldest  son,  ER,  had  married 
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Tamar  but  "was  wicked  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah"  and  died. 
(Untimely  death  is  always  construed  by  the  Old  Testament 
writers  as  punishment  for  sin  —  Jehovah  slew  ER  for  his 
misdeeds.)    Judah,  as  is  proper,  commands  the  next-born 
son,  ONAN,  to  lie  with  Tamar  and  procreate  in  his  brother's 
name.   This  Onan  refuses  to  do  (vice  of  "onanism")  and  he 
also  is  slain  by  the  righteous  wrath  of  Jehovah.   Judah  then 
promises  his  youngest  son  SHELAH  to  Tamar  when  Shelah 
reaches  manhood.    Years  pass.    Shelah  is  not  given  to  his 
brother's  widow.   Tamar  then  veils  herself  and,  in  the  guise 
of  a  whore  in  the  market-place,  causes  Judah  to  lie  with  her 
when  the  elder  is  gone  up  to  the  town  of  Timnah  for  the 
shearing  of  the  sheep.   He  promises  her  a  kid  of  the  flock  in 
payment;  Tamar  requires  that  the  elder  leave  behind  him 
as  a  token  his  signet  and  his  staff  (cf.  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice").    Some  months  later,  Judah  learns  that  Tamar  is 
with  child,  and  he  offers  to  burn  her  for  her  sin.    Where, 
however,  he  is  confronted  with  the  signet  and  the  staff,  he 
acknowledges  that  his  is  the  fault,  saying,   "She   is   more 
righteous  than  I:  forasmuch  as  I  gave  her  not  to  Shelah 
my  son."  Tamar  bears  twin  boys,  whom  she  names  PEREZ 
and  ZERAH. 

We  return  to  Joseph.    He  has  prospered  in   Potiphar's 
household,   and   is  the  Egyptian  captain's  overseer.     But 
disaster  strikes  in  the  person  of  Potiphar's  wife.    She  lusts 
for  the  comely  and  chaste  youth;  when  he  rejects  her,  she 
grasps  at  his  garment  as  he  flees;  then,  a  woman  scorned, 
she  cries  aloud  that  the  cursed  Hebrew  has  tried  to  force 
her.    The  word  of  a  despised  alien  serf  is  of  little  weight 
against  the  voice  of  outraged  Egyptian  womanhood,    and 
Joseph  is  cast  into  the  king's  prison.    Even  here  his  star  is 
in  the  ascendant;  his  ability  is  recognized  by  the  keeper, 
who  appoints  him  as  his  overseer  and  right-hand  bower. 

Now  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  chief  butler  and  the  chief 
baker  of  the  king  of  Egypt  offend  their  lord,  and  Pharaoh 
puts  them  in  the  royal  gaol.  Each  dreams  a  dream.  The 
vision  of  the  chief  butler  is  of  a  three-branched  vine  bear- 
ing grapes,  and  of  himself  preparing  wine  from  the  grapes, 
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and  giving  the  wine  to  the  Pharaoh  to  drink.  The  interpre- 
tation given  by  Joseph  (who  alone  can  unravel  the  mystery 
of  visions  in  the  night)  is  that,  within  three  days,  the  chief 
butler  will  be  restored  to  the  favor  of  his  lord.  The  chief 
baker's  dream  has,  however,  a  more  ominous  significance. 
In  his  vision,  he  bears  three  baskets  of  bread  upon  his  head 
and  birds  greedily  pick  at  the  bread  baked  for  the  Pharaoh. 
The  interpretation  is  that,  on  the  third  day,  Pharaoh  shall 
hang  the  baker  and  the  birds  shall  eat  his  flesh.  As  Joseph 
has  foretold,  so  will  it  be.  On  the  third  day,  the  butler  is 
restored  to  his  position,  and  the  baker  is  hanged.  Yet  the 
chief  butler  forgets  the  promise  made  to  Joseph  that  he  will 
intercede  with  the  king  for  the  poor  Hebrew  languishing  in 
prison. 

Full  two  years  after  these  happenings,  Pharaoh  dreams 
two  dreams.  One  is  of  seven  fat  kine  (cattle)  being  devoured 
by  seven  lean  kine,  and  the  other  of  seven  fat  ears  of  grain 
(corn)  being  devoured  by  seven  lean  ears.  None  of  the 
Egyptian  magi  or  wise  men  can  interpret  these  dreams  for 
the  king.  The  chief  butler  then  remembers  the  young 
Hebrew  in  prison,  and  informs  the  Pharaoh  of  his  skill  in  the 
interpretation  of  visions.  Pharaoh  has  Joseph  brought  forth 
out  of  the  dungeon.  Inspired  by  Jehovah,  the  youthful 
prophet  interprets  both  dreams  as  one  meaning :  seven  years 
of  prosperity  and  fullness  shall  be  followed  by  seven  years  of 
famine.  Joseph  follows  this  earliest  of  business-cycle  pre- 
dictions with  a  program  of  agricultural  planning  anticipa- 
tory of  the  "ever  normal  granary"  concept  of  more  recent 
prophets  and  planners.  He  proposes  that  the  Pharaoh 
appoint  a  food  overseer  for  the  nation,  with  power  to  store 
up  one-fifth  of  the  grain  produced  during  the  fruitful  years 
so  that  there  will  be  a  plentiful  supply  during  the  seven 
bitter  years.  Recognizing  God's  voice  in  Joseph,  Pharaoh 
places  his  own  signet  ring  upon  the  Hebrew's  finger  and  a 
chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  and  adorns  him  in  fine  raiment, 
and  makes  him  national  food  administrator,  second  only 
to  Pharaoh  in  position  and  in  power.  His  authority  over 
the  economy  of  Egypt  is  complete.    The  king  has  Joseph 
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assume  an  Egyptian  name,  and  gives  him  to  wife  ASENATH, 
daughter  to  one  of  the  royal  priests.  Joseph  is  now  but  30 
years  of  age. 

The  grain-gathering  program  of  the  new  overseer  pro- 
ceeds as  planned.  In  this  prosperous  time  Asenath  bears  to 
Joseph  two  sons,  MANASSEH  (signifying  God  has  "made 
me  to  forget"  past  trials),  and  EPHRAIM  ("fruitful,"  de- 
noting the  years  of  accomplishment  and  plenty) .  The  seven 
plenteous  years  having  run  their  cburse,  the  seven  years  of 
famine  begin.  All  lands  save  Egypt  cry  for  bread.  Egyp- 
tians and  non-Egyptians  alike  come  to  Joseph  to  buy  grain, 
and  he  sells  to  them  from  Pharaoh's  bulging  warehouses. 

The  need  is  also  great  in  Canaan,  and  Jacob  sends  his  re- 
maining sons,  all  except  Benjamin,  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn. 
Joseph  knows  them,  but  they  fail  to  recognize  their  brother 
in  the  richly-garbed  Governor  of  Egypt.  He  puts  them  to 
trial  by  asserting  that  they  are  spies:  ".  .  .  to  see  the 
nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come."  Ignoring  their  denials, 
he  bids  them  bring  their  brother,  Benjamin,  to  Egypt, 
holding  Simeon  as  hostage  until  his  command  is  fulfilled. 
As  the  others  prepare  to  return  with  their  dearly-purchased 
grain,  Joseph's  servants  replace  the  money  in  their  sacks. 
The  brethren  return  and  tell  Jacob  their  story.  When  the 
corn  is  exhausted,  Israel  must  perforce  send  Benjamin  along 
with  the  other  sons  to  Egypt.  Greeting  them,  Joseph  is  so 
overcome  with  emotion  that  he  is  compelled  to  retire  to  a 
chamber  to  weep.  He  emerges  somewhat  later  to  invite  the 
brethren  to  a  feast,  where,  as  religious  custom  dictates, 
he  and  the  Egyptians  eat  apart  from  the  Israelites.  Finally, 
as  the  strangers  prepare  to  depart,  Joseph  plays  a  last  prac- 
tical joke  upon  them :  his  servants  hide  a  silver  cup  in  Ben- 
jamin's sack  of  grain.  The  hue  and  cry  is  raised  and  the 
brothers  are  forced  to  return.  Feigning  anger,  Joseph  berates 
them  for  their  ingratitude  and  commands  that,  as  punish- 
ment, Benjamin  remain  behind  as  his  bondman.  Judah  asks 
that  he  or  another  be  taken  in  Benjamin's  stead,  for  the 
youth  is  the  sole  remaining  son  of  Jacob's  favorite  wife, 
Rachel,  now  that  Joseph  is  gone.    The  loss  of  the  second 
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son  of  his  old  age  will  kill  the  venerable  patriarch.  His  heart 
moved  beyond  restraining,  Joseph  weeps  aloud  and  re- 
veals himself  to  his  doubting  brethren. 

The  visions  of  his  youth  are  fulfilled,  and  Joseph  is  a 
mighty  man  not  only  among  his  brethren  but  in  the  eyes  of 
all.  But  he  has  not  forgotten  the  ties  of  blood,  and  he  urges 
his  brothers  to  return  with  all  haste  to  Canaan  to  urge  Israel 
to  gather  all  his  people  and  possessions  and  return  to  dwell 
with  their  flocks  in  the  near-by  land  of  Goshen  where  the 
grazing  of  sheep  will  not  interfere  with  Egyptian  cattle  and 
crops.  The  brethren  depart  with  many  rich  gifts  of  raiment, 
silver,  food  and  asses. 

When  Israel  hears  of  Joseph's  good  fortune,  he  determines 
to  see  his  son  before  he  dies.  Offering  sacrifice  at  the  altar 
of  Beer-sheba,  Israel  sees  God  in  a  vision,  and  Jehovah  tells 
the  patriarch:  ".  .  .  fear  not  to  go  down  unto  Egypt; 
for  I  will  there  make  of  thee  a  great  nation."  Jacob  arrives 
in  Goshen  with  all  that  belongs  to  him,  and  Joseph  warmly 
welcomes  his  aged  sire. 

Meanwhile,  the  famine  worsens  and  all  the  land  of  Egypt, 
save  that  sacred  to  the  priestly  caste,  is  sold  to  the  crown 
in  return  for  grain.  In  this  feudal  arrangement,  the  people 
become  tenants  of  the  king,  who  receives  one-fifth  of  the 
crop  as  his  rent. 

Before  Israel  dies,  he  blesses  Joseph's  sons,  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  with  his  best  blessing  to  Ephraim,  although  he 
is  the  younger,  because  Ephraim  will  be  the  greater  of  the 
two:  "and  his  seed  shall  become  a  multitude  of  nations." 
The  patriarch  then  gathers  his  twelve  sons  before  him  for  a 
final  blessing  and,  in  a  passage  of  high  poetry,  characterizes 
them  and  foretells  their  fate : 

The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah, 
Nor  the  ruler's  staff  from  between  his  feet. 


Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough 
Benjamin  is  a  wolf  that  raveneth. 
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Having  fulfilled  this  last  duty,  Jacob  is  then  gathered  to  his 
forefathers  in  the  family  burial-plot  in  the  field  of  Machpelah 
before  Mamre  (Hebron)  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

After  the  burial,  Joseph's  brethren  are  fearful  of  his  wrath 
for  the  wrong  done  him  as  a  youth,  but  he  has  forgiven 
them  utterly.  He  lives  in  Egypt  in  honor  and  riches  until 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years.  When  he  is  about 
to  die,  he  gathers  his  brothers  and  reminds  them  of  the 
promised  land:  "I  die,  but  God  will  surely  visit  you,  and 
bring  you  up  out  of  this  land  unto  the  land  which  he  swore 
to  Abraham,  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob."  He  urges  them  to 
"carry  up  his  bones"  with  them  to  the  Promised  Land  when 
they  return. 

Exodus  :  The  Departure  from  Egypt 

This,  the  second  book  of  the  Pentateuch  or  To  rah  (Law),  begins 
an  entirely  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites.  The  idealiza- 
tion of  the  pre-historic  period  which  we  find  in  the  Genesis  account  of 
the  legendary  patriarchs  has  yielded  to  a  more  somber  mood,  for  the 
events  depicted  belong  to  a  more  or  less  historic  age,  perhaps  the 
second  millennium  before  Christ.  The  supernatural  still  bulks  large, 
of  course,  but  there  is  at  least  an  approximation  to  realism  in  the  por- 
trayal of  a  people  inured  to  slavery,  gradually  groping  their  way 
through  strife  and  suffering  toward  the  light  of  national  freedom  and 
national  dignity. 

In  Exodus,  the  Jews  are  serfs  to  the  Egyptians.  A  great  leader 
named  Moses  emerges  to  defy  the  Pharaoh  and  lead  his  people  out 
of  bondage.  With  Jehovah  as  his  ever-present  guide,  and  his  brother, 
Aaron,  as  his  spokesman,  the  patient,  silent  hero  maintains  his 
dominance  over  a  people  which  is  obstinately  weak  and  exasperatingly 
lacking  in  faith.  Ten  plagues  are  visited  by  the  Lord  on  cruel  Pharaoh 
before  he  permits  the  Israelites  to  go  forth  from  the  land.  When 
the  king  repents  himself  of  his  promise  and  leads  his  troops  in  pur- 
suit, the  Lord  opens  the  Red  Sea  for  the  Israelites  and  then  drowns 
the  close-following  Egyptians. 

The  remainder  of  the  Book  deals  with  the  tribulations  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert  wilderness  where,  for  their  sins  and  impiety, 
they  are  doomed  to  wander  for  forty  years.  Here  at  Sinai,  the  local 
God  Yahweh  (Jehovah)  is  transformed  into  the  universal  Ruler  of 
Israel  (and,  subsequently,  of  all  mankind).  The  Ten  Commandments 
are  given  by  the  Lord  Jehovah  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  as  the  basis 
of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  serves  the  descendants  of  Israel  as  both  a 
civil  and  religious  code  of  morals  and  conduct.  The  people  are 
punished  for  the  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf,  and  for  other  apostasy. 

The  generation  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  has  passed  on. 
The  Israelites  have  prospered  and  filled  the  land  with  their 
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multitude,  yet  they  are  ever  aliens  in  a  strange  land.  The 
seeming  security  enjoyed  under  favorable  rulers  is  revealed 
as  illusory  when  the  king  withdraws  his  favor.  "Now  there 
arose  a  new  king  over  Egypt,  who  knew  not  Joseph." 
Asserting  that  the  Israelites  are  becoming  too  numerous, 
too  rich,  and  too  powerful,  he  orders  that  they  be  reduced 
to  slavery  to  furnish  the  cheap  labor  necessary  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  great  pyramids  and  the  cities  devoted  to  his  ag- 
grandizement and  the  glory  of  the  gods  of  Egypt.  With 
the  adaptability  they  have  so  often  displayed  throughout 
history,  the  Hebrews  increase  their  numbers  despite  the 
burdens  of  slavery,  and  so  the  Pharaoh  commands  the 
slaughter  of  all  males  born  to  Hebrew  women.  "Every  son 
that  is  born  ye  shall  cast  into  the  river,  and  every  daughter 
ye  shall  save  alive." 

A  married  couple  of  the  Levite  or  priestly  tribe  of  Israel 
are  the  parents  of  a  son  born  after  the  royal  edict  command- 
ing infanticide.  The  mother  hides  her  son  for  three  months 
and  then  puts  him  in  the  water  alongside  the  shore  in  a 
small  ark  made  of  the  stalks  of  the  papyrus  family  of  bul- 
rushes, cemented  with  pitch  and  mud.  The  boy's  sister 
hides  to  watch  the  boy  in  his  makeshift  ark.  She  sees 
Pharaoh's  daughter  bathing  in  the  river  and  observes  the 
princess  pick  up  the  infant  and  fondle  him.  The  sister 
speaks  to  the  royal  maid  and,  learning  she  wishes  to  adopt 
the  boy,  brings  her  mother  to  nurse  him.  The  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  calls  the  child  Moses  ("to  draw  out")  because  she 
drew  him  out  of  the  water. 

As  a  child  in  the  royal  household,  Moses  is  free  from 
care  until  the  fatal  day  when  he  sees  an  Egyptian  smiting 
a  Hebrew  brutally,  and  kills  the  fellow.  Fearful  of  Pharaoh's 
wrath,  the  youth  flees  to  Midian,  where  he  marries  ZIP- 
PORAH,  daughter  of  a  priest  of  the  land.  Zipporah  bears 
Moses  a  son,  GERSHON  ("sojourner"). 

While  Moses  is  pasturing  the  flock  of  his  father-in-law, 
JETHRO,  there  appears  to  him  a  vision  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  a  burning  bush.  The  Divine  Voice  calls  to  him 
to  "put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon 
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thou  standest  is  holy  ground."  Jehovah  bids  Moses  return 
to  Egypt  to  call  forth,  in  His  name,  the  oppressed  children 
of  Israel.  To  convince  the  modest  leader  that  his  people 
will  follow  him,  Jehovah  turns  the  rod  Moses  holds  into  a 
serpent,  then  changes  it  back  to  its  original  form.  Another 
sign  given  is  the  temporary  transformation  of  the  prophet's 
hand  into  a  "white  leprous  member."  Finally,  when  Moses 
objects  that  he  lacks  eloquence  to  convince  his  people,  the 
Lord  sternly  rebukes  him  and  appoints  AARON,  Moses' 
brother,  as  the  prophet's  mouthpiece.  Essentially,  of  course, 
it  will  be  the  Lord  speaking  through  Moses  and  Aaron,  and 
it  will  be  the  power  of  Jehovah  which  will  accomplish 
miracles  when  Moses  waves  his  rod. 

As  he  is  traveling  with  his  family  toward  Egypt,  Moses 
is  confronted  by  an  angry  Jehovah  who  tries  to  kill  him. 
The  Lord  is  appeased  only  by  Zipporah's  action  in  circum- 
cising her  son  on  the  spot  and  casting  the  foreskin  at  the 
feet  of  Jehovah.  And  she  says  to  Moses:  "A  bridegroom  of 
blood  art  thou,  because  of  the  circumcision."  (The  episode 
is  apparently  a  crude  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
custom  of  infant  circumcision  —  recall  that  the  earlier 
leaders  had  been  circumcised  in  their  mature  manhood.  So 
important  is  the  rite  in  Hebrew  orthodoxy  that  death  for 
non-performance  is  condign  punishment,  even  for  the 
prophet  Moses.) 

Arrived  in  Egypt,  Moses  and  Aaron,  God-inspired,  con- 
vince the  Israelites  of  their  sacred  mission.  They  meet  in- 
flexible opposition,  however,  in  the  person  of  the  Pharaoh. 
These  are  the  words  of  the  arrogant  prince:  "I  know  not 
Jehovah  and  moreover  I  will  not  let  Israel  go."  He  attempts 
to  stifle  the  cry  for  freedom  by  increasing  the  burdens  of  the 
Hebrews  and  intensifying  their  sufferings.  No  longer  given 
straw  for  the  making  of  bricks,  they  must  gather  stubble 
for  straw  while  compelled  to  maintain  their  previous  out- 
put. Prayer  to  their  God  is  forbidden.  Whenever  Pharaoh 
shows  signs  of  relenting,  the  Lord  Jehovah  hardens  his  heart. 
Again  and  again  Moses  asks  that  the  king  let  his  people  go, 
but  in  vain.   Even  the  miraculous  sign  displayed  by  Aaron, 
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whose  rod  turns  into  a  serpent  that  swallows  all  the  serpents 
created  by  Pharaoh's  magicians,  fails  to  convince  the  stub- 
born ruler  of  the  righteousness  of  Israel's  cause.  Jehovah 
decides  on  stern  measures.  Each  time  the  Pharaoh  refuses 
Moses'  request,  a  plague  is  called  down  upon  him  and  his 
people  from  heaven  by  Jehovah's  servant.  Ten  refusals 
occasion  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt : 

Water  turned  into  blood 

Frogs 

Lice 

Flies 

Disease  (murrain)  of  cattle 

Boils 

Hail 

Locusts 

Darkness 

Slaying  of  the  first-born 

In  all  these,  only  the  Egyptians  are  afflicted;  the  Israelites 
are  spared.  Thus,  for  the  last  and  most  dread  of  the  plagues, 
Jehovah  commands  that  the  Jews  sacrifice  a  lamb  to  him 
and  mark  the  doorposts  of  their  houses  with  the  lamb's 
blood  so  that  when  the  Angel  of  Death  comes  to  slay  the 
first-born  he  shall  "pass  over"  the  homes  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass.  The  first-born,  both  human 
and  animal,  are  slain  among  the  households  of  Egypt.  (The 
Hebrew  first-born  are  henceforth  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  Lord.)  The  Israelites  rise  in  the  night  and,  despoil- 
ing their  erstwhile  oppressors,  the  Egyptians,  of  silver,  gold 
and  precious  raiment,  they  go  forth  from  the  land  — ■  all 
the  people  and  their  flocks  and  their  herds  and  their  posses- 
sions. And  their  number  was  six  hundred  thousand  adults, 
and  many  children  besides.  They  leave  so  hurriedly  that 
there  is  no  time  to  leaven  the  dough  for  bread,  and  so  they 
bake  the  unleavened  dough  into  cakes  or  biscuits  in  the  hot 
sun  of  the  following  day.  (The  unleavened  biscuits,  called 
"Matzoth,"  are  an  integral  part  of  the  traditional  Passover 
Feast  celebrated  through  the  centuries  by  orthodox  Jewry 
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in  commemoration  of  the  "passing  over"  of  the  Hebrew 
first-born  as  the  Lord  silenced  the  enemies  of  Israel  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Departure  from  Egypt.) 

Although  the  Israelites  bear  the  weapons  seized  from 
the  sleeping  Egyptians,  Jehovah  decides  that  it  is  the  part 
of  providence  that  his  people  avoid  the  land  of  the  warlike 
Phoenicians  and  proceed  to  Canaan  by  the  more  circuitous 
route  through  the  desert  and  around  the  Red  Sea.  They 
make  their  first  stop  at  Succoth,  their  second  at  Ethan  on 
the  edge  of  the  region  of  the  wilderness  (the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  Arabian  peninsula).  "And  Jehovah  went  before 
them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  —  and  by  night  in  a  pillar 
of  fire." 

Under  Pharaoh's  urging,  the  Egyptians  follow  the 
Israelites  in  hot  pursuit  to  the  edge  of  the  Red  Sea.  Here 
the  Hebrew  multitude,  dispirited  by  generations  of  serfdom, 
are  faint  of  heart,  and  they  complain  to  Moses  in  bitter 
words:  "Because  there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt,  hast  thou 
taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness?  For  it  were  better 
to  serve  the  Egyptians  than  that  we  should  die  in  the  wilder- 
ness." Moses  comforts  the  people.  He  stretches  his  hand 
out  over  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  and  behold!  Jehovah 
rouses  a  strong  east  wind  to  divide  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
so  that  the  Israelites  pass  over  on  the  dry  bottom  between 
the  walls  of  overhanging  waves.  Once  the  Hebrew  passage 
is  made,  the  waters  sweep  back  and  close  over  the  hordes 
of  the  pursuing  Egyptians.  Thus  perish  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord. 

Great  is  the  jubilation  of  the  Israelites,  and  strong  is 
their  faith  in  God  and  His  servant,  Moses.  The  prophetess 
MIRIAM,  Aaron's  sister,  joins  Moses  in  singing  a  mighty 
ode  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord: 

I  will  sing  unto  Jehovah,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously; 
The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  company  arrives  in  the  desert  wilderness  of  Shier. 
They  are  athirst,  but  cannot  drink  of  the  salt-bitter  water 
in  the  wells  and  springs  of  Marah  ("bitterness");  loud  is 
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their  murmur.  Moses  again  turns  to  Jehovah  for  counsel 
and  aid.  The  Lord  tells  him  to  cast  a  tree  into  the  waters 
of  Marah;  he  obeys,  and  the  waters  become  sweet  and  the 
people  drink  their  fill.  They  proceed  to  Elim,  and  from 
Elim  to  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  on  the  way  to  Mount  Sinai. 
Here  hunger  overcomes  the  souls  of  the  Israelites,  and  they 
yearn  unashamedly  for  the  flesh-pots  of  their  serfdom  in 
Egypt.  From  His  heavenly  seat,  Jehovah  sends  down  a 
rain  of  wafer-like  bread  called  manna.  Manna  will  be  the 
main  item  of  subsistence  for  the  Hebrews  during  their 
forty-year  trek  in  the  wilderness  and  the  desert.  Manna 
falls  for  six  days  of  the  week,  with  a  double  quantity  on  the 
sixth  day  (Friday),  so  that  the  priestly  command  to  do  no 
work  of  any  kind  on  the  seventh  day,  the  Sabbath,  will  be 
observed.  At  Rephidim  again  there  is  no  water;  Moses 
silences  the  murmuring  of  his  all-too-human  followers  by 
smiting  a  rock,  and  causing  fresh  water  to  flow. 

JOSHUA,  son  of  Nun,  now  emerges  as  the  military  leader 
or  captain  of  the  Israelite  host.  It  is  he  who  conducts  the 
great  battle  at  Rephidim  against  the  Amalekites  while  Moses 
and  Aaron  watch  the  battle  from  a  mountain  top.  "And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  Moses  held  up  his  hand,  that  Israel  pre- 
vailed; and  when  he  let  down  his  hand,  Amalek  prevailed." 
Aaron  and  another  companion  hold  up  the  leader's  hands 
until  sunset,  and  Joshua  gains  the  victory.  Moses  con- 
structs an  altar  in  honor  of  the  triumph  and  calls  it  Jehovah- 
nissi  ("The  Lord  is  my  banner"). 

Jethro,  the  Midianite  priest,  comes  to  the  desert  to  visit 
his  son-in-law,  Moses,  and  confesses  the  supremacy  of 
Jehovah.  It  is  at  his  wise  suggestion  that  Moses,  who  has 
previously  sat  in  judgment  over  all  contentions  among  his 
people,  appoints  leaders  to  judge  his  people  in  peace  and 
command  them  in  war  —  rulers  of  thousands,  of  hundreds, 
of  fifties,  and  of  tens.  Moses,  as  Supreme  Justice,  will 
decide  the  "hard  cases"  referred  to  him  by  his  aides. 

The^  Israelites  are  now  encamped  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai,  before  the  "mountain  of  the  Lord."  (Yahweh  origi- 
nally was  the  local  deity  of  Mount  Sinai.)    From  his  high 
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abode,  the  Lord  calls  down  to  Moses,  reaffirming  the  cove- 
nant He  had  made  with  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and 
commanding  him  to  inform  the  people  that  He  would  ap- 
pear before  them  on  Mount  Sinai  on  the  third  day.  At  the 
appointed  time,  the  people  having  been  sanctified  and 
purified,  thunder  and  lightning  rend  the  atmosphere  and  a 
giant  trumpet  call  resounds;  smoke  envelops  Mount  Sinai, 
and  it  quakes.  In  fire  Jehovah  descends  upon  the  mountain 
top,  and  in  a  loud  voice  he  calls  upon  his  servant  Moses  to 
ascend.  There,  on  the  top  of  Sinai,  the  Lord  Jehovah  de- 
livers orally  to  Moses  the  Ten  Commandments  (the  Cov- 
enant Code  of  the  Law).  The  Lord  also  imparts  to  Moses 
numerous  other  edicts  concerning  slavery,  idolatry,  crime 
and  the  observance  of  feast  days.  These  Moses  recites  to 
an  awestruck  people,  who  vow  solemnly  to  obey  to  the  letter 
the  divine  commands.  Moses  instructs  his  scribes  to  put 
the  code  in  writing;  he  then  builds  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  the 
holy  hill,  an  altar  resting  on  twelve  pillars  which  denote 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

Later,  Moses  again  ascends  the  Mount,  and  abides  in 
the  cloud  of  Jehovah's  glory  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights. 
He  receives  the  Law  and  the  Ten  Commandments  engraved 
on  tablets  of  stone.  Jehovah  further  issues  to  Moses  (so  the 
priestly  chronicler  would  have  the  reader  believe)  detailed 
instructions  as  to  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle  or  meet- 
inghouse where  will  rest  the  Ark  containing  the  Law  or 
Torah.  Many  other  provisions  of  religious  ritual  and  priest- 
ly observance  are  transmitted  by  the  Lord  to  his  prophet. 

While  Moses  tarries  forty  days  and  nights  on  the  moun- 
tain top  receiving  God's  word,  the  stiff-necked  people  again 
forget  the  Lord  and  His  prophet,  fearing  that  Jehovah  and 
Moses  have  deserted  them.  The  Hebrews  turn  to  other 
gods,  the  visible  deities  of  the  pagans,  and  beg  Aaron  to 
fashion  idols  which  they  may  touch  and  see  and  worship 
face  to  face.  Aaron  melts  down  their  offerings  of  ornaments 
and  jewelry,  and  makes  a  golden  calf  for  the  people  of  little 
faith.  The  Israelites  cry:  "This  is  thy  God,  O  Israel,  which 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."    Exceeding 
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wroth  is  Jehovah,  for  He  is  a  jealous  God.  Had  not  Moses 
reminded  Jehovah  of  his  covenant  with  Israel,  the  Lord 
would  have  destroyed  His  people  utterly.  Yet  when  the 
prophet  himself  comes  down  into  the  camp  and  sees  the 
people  dancing  orgiastically  before  the  golden  beast,  he 
shatters  the  tablets  of  the  Law  into  fragments,  then  breaks 
up  the  calf,  grinds  the  pieces  into  powder  and  casts  the  per- 
nicious powder  into  the  water,  so  that  the  guilty  may  drink 
and  die.  The  Levites  align  themselves  with  Moses,  and  kill 
three  thousand  of  the  idolaters,  brother  destroying  brother. 
Again  Moses  ascends  the  Mount.  Jehovah  again  appears 
to  him  in  a  cloud,  for  none  may  see  the  Lord  face  to  face. 
Again  Jehovah  engraves  the  Law  and  the  Decalogue  (Ten 
Commandments)  on  tables  of  stone.  These  are  placed  in 
the  Ark,  which  is  enshrined  in  the  tabernacle  or  tent  of 
meeting.  The  complete  tabernacle  is  covered  by  a  cloud, 
the  cloud  of  the  glory  of  JEHOVAH. 

Numbers:  The  Census  of  the  Israelite  Tribes 

Numbers  is  the  fourth  Book  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  third  Book  is 
Leviticus  or  Priest's  Book,  the  Levites  being  the  tribe  ordained  to  the 
priesthood.  Leviticus  advances  the  story  of  the  national  development 
of  the  Israelites  not  a  whit;  it  is  simply  a  compendium  of  law  and 
ritual.  Hebraic  law  is  both  civil  and  religious,  indeed  the  distinction 
between  the  two  is  a  later  one,  inapplicable  to  a  society  which  admits 
of  no  difference.  For  the  Hebrew  state  under  Moses  and  Joshua  and 
their  successors,  the  Judges,  is  a  theocracy  or  government  of  the 
church  (literally,  rule  of  God).  Moses  was  prophet,  priest,  judge  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  (Although  he  delegated  priestly 
leadership  to  Aaron  and  military  command  to  Joshua,  essentially 
final  authority  rested  in  his  sovereign  hands.)  The  good  citizen  was, 
first  and  last,  a  devout  worshipper  of  Jehovah.  Law  was  the  Divine 
Will. 

Numbers  treats  both  of  the  enumeration  of  the  Israelite  peoples  in 
their  twelve  clans  or  tribes,  and  of  their  further  adventures  in  the 
long  march  through  che  desert  toward  the  Promised  Land.  Again 
the  ungrateful  people  backslide  and  again  they  meet  deserved  punish- 
ment for  their  weakness  and  lack  of  faith.  Where  they  are  beaten  in 
battle,  it  is  Jehovah's  punishment  for  sin;  where  they  conquer,  it  is 
the  divine  reward  of  virtue. 

The  sinful  are  destroyed  by  God's  fire  at  Taberah.  The  Spirit 
moves  Eldad  and  Medad  to  prophesy.  Gluttony  of  the  Israelites 
punished,  Miriam  is  punished  for  her  intolerant  protest  against 
Moses'  marriage  to  an  Ethiopian.  Jehovah  resolves  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  shall  wander  forty  years  in  the  desert  because  the  adult 
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generations  are  unworthy  of  the  Promised  Land.    Defeat  at  Hormah 
because  of  sin. 

Crushing  of  the  rebellion  against  Moses'  authority  led  by  Korah. 
Moses'  grievous  sin  in  smiting  the  rock  at  Kadesh  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sin  precludes  his  entrance  into  Canaan.  Death  of  Aaron  and  his 
succession  as  high  priest  by  his  son  Eleazar.  Victories  over  the 
Amorites  and  the  men  of  Bashan.  King  Balak  procures  the  prophet 
Balaam  to  curse  the  people  of  Jehovah  but  Jehovah  speaks  through 
Balaam.  The  story  of  Balaam's  ass.  The  people  plagued  by  the  Lord 
for  their  worship  of  the  Baals.  Moses  views  the  Promised  Land  from 
the  height  of  Abarim;  Joshua  appointed  Moses'  successor  to  lead  the 
Israelites  into  Canaan.  Slaughter  of  the  Midianites  and  division  of 
the  spoils  among  the  warriors  and  the  congregation  of  the  people. 

In  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  after  the  exodus 
from  Egypt,  Jehovah  addresses  Moses  in  the  tabernacle. 
He  commands  the  leader  to  take  a  poll  of  his  people,  par- 
ticularly of  the  men  of  military  age.  Moses'  aides  in  the 
undertaking  are  the  twelve  princes  who  personify  the  twelve 
tribes : 

1.  Reuben 

2.  Simeon 

3.  Judah 

4.  Issachar 

5.  Zebulon 

6.  Ephraim 

7.  Manasseh 

8.  Benjamin 

9.  Dan 

10.  Asher 

11.  Gad 

12.  Naphthali 

Note  the  omission  of  the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi.  The  Levites  are 
consecrated  to  Jehovah  in  redemption  of  the  Passover  covenant 
delivering  the  first-born  among  the  Israelites  to  the  Lord.  The  sub- 
division of  the  Joseph  tribe  into  its  two  branches,  Ephraim  and  Man- 
asseh, rounds  out  the  list  to  its  full  complement. 

A  separate  count  of  the  men  of  war  is  made,  the  Levites 
are  also  numbered,  and  a  census  of  the  various  age  groups 
is  taken. 

The  tribes  are  now  ready  to  march  from  Sinai  and  fight 
their  way   into   Canaan.     But   the  people  again  murmur 
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evilly  and  Jehovah's  angry  fire  burns  a  portion  of  the  camp 
at  Taberah  ("burning"),  Moses'  intercession  moves  the 
Lord  to  abate  the  flames. 

Seventy  elders  of  the  community  are  appointed  by  Moses 
to  assist  him  in  rulership.  Jehovah  inspires  the  seventy  with 
His  Spirit,  as  he  had  done  Moses,  and  they  prophesy. 
ELD  AD  and  MED  AD,  two  Israelites  not  included  among 
the  venerable  seventy,  are  also  impelled  by  the  Spirit  and 
they  prophesy  openly  in  the  camp.  Joshua  urges  that  the 
two  unordained  preachers  be  silenced  but  wise,  unassuming 
Moses  replies:  "Art  thou  jealous  for  my  sake?  Would  that 
all  Jehovah's  people  were  prophets,  that  Jehovah  will  put 
his  Spirit  upon  them!" 

Jehovah  tempts  the  people  by  sending  down  to  earth  a 
multitude  of  quails,  which  they  seize  upon  greedily.  After 
eating  like  famished  beasts,  the  Israelites  are  decimated  by 
a  great  plague.  The  place  of  gluttony  henceforth  bears  the 
fitting  name  Kibroth-hattaavah  ("the  graves  of  lust"). 

Moses  marries  a  Cushite  (Ethiopian)  woman.  This 
troubles  Miriam  and  Aaron,  for  the  woman  is  not  only 
alien;  she  is  colored.  Moses,  meekest  among  men  on  earth, 
says  naught,  but  Jehovah  is  wroth.  The  Lord  calls  Miriam 
and  Aaron  into  the  Tabernacle  and  justifies  his  faithful 
servant.  Intolerant  Miriam  is  stricken  with  leprosy.  Moses, 
however,  begs  that  the  prophetess  be  pardoned  and  so  the 
Lord  plagues  her  for  seven  days  only. 

The  Israelites  now  enter  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  At  Jehovah's  com- 
mand, Moses  sends  spies  ahead  to  inquire  into  the  situation 
in  Canaan.  The  men  report  that  it  is  a  fruitful  land,  flourish- 
ing with  milk  and  honey,  and  that  the  cities  are  large  and 
well-protected.  The  various  peoples  —  Amalekites,  Jebu- 
sites,  Hittites,  Amorites,  Canaanites  and  the  giant  Nephilim, 
the  sons  of  Anak  —  are  very  strong.  At  these  disclosures, 
the  courage  of  the  Israelites  fails,  for  they  are  a  people  of 
little  faith;  they  long  again  for  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt  and 
the  security  of  serfdom.  Again  Jehovah  threatens  to  de- 
stroy the  ungrateful  people  and  again  they  are  saved  from 
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annihilation  only  by  the  intercession  of  Moses.  Because 
the  Israelites  have  so  little  trust  in  the  Lord,  He  condemns 
them  to  remain  in  the  desert  until  a  new  generation  emerges 
which  is  worthy  of  the  Promised  Land.  Faith  is  the  only 
valid  passport.  This  is  the  chronicler's  explanation  of  the 
forty  years  of  desert  wandering.  Of  the  present  leaders  only 
Joshua  and  CALEB,  men  of  mighty  faith,  will  survive  to 
cross  the  borders  of  Canaan.  In  his  wrath,  Jehovah  permits 
the  heathen  Amalekites  and  Canaanites  to  smite  His  people 
into  defeat  at  Hormah.  (Military  defeat  is  always  a  punish- 
ment for  national  sin  —  otherwise  a  people  chosen  of  the 
Lord  would  never  lose.) 

A  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  Moses  is  incited 
by  KORAH,  a  Levite.  He  is  aided  by  other  princes  and 
the  movement  seems  to  possess  considerable  strength. 
Korah  and  the  other  rebels  are  separated  from  the  con- 
gregation by  Jehovah;  the  earth  opens  and  swallows  them 
up,  and  they  go  down  to  Sheol,  the  Infernal  Region.  The 
people  murmur  still  and  Jehovah  visits  them  with  a  plague 
which  kills  over  fourteen  thousand.  The  supremacy  of  Aaron 
as  High  Priest  is  emphasized  in  the  Tabernacle  when  God 
makes  His  staff  blossom  with  ripe  almonds. 

Again  at  Kadesh  the  congregation  lacks  water,  and  they 
inveigh, ^against  Moses  and  Aaron.  Jehovah  instructs  Moses 
to  speak  to  the  rock  before  him  and  it  will  give  forth  water. 
The  prophet,  however,  commits  a  grievous  fault;  rather 
than  talking,  he  smites  the  rock  twice  with  his  rod.  True, 
water  comes  forth,  but  he  has  disobeyed  the  express  com- 
mand of  his  Lord.  Jehovah's  wrath  is  not  slow  in  punish- 
ing even  His  favorite:  "Because  ye  believed  not  in  me,  to 
sanctify  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  therefore 
he  shall  not  bring  this  assembly  into  the  land  which  I  have 
given  them."  The  waters  are  called  Meribah  ("strife"), 
because  the  children  of  Israel  here  strove  with  Jehovah. 

The  congregation  journey  from  Kadesh  to  Mount  Hor, 
on  the  Edomite  border.  Aaron  is  about  to  die,  and  Moses, 
following  Jehovah's  word,  transfers  the  outward  vestments 
of  authority  to  Aaron's  son,  ELEAZAR  and  transmits  to 
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Eleazar  the  spiritual  authority  inherent  in  the  position  of 
High  Priest.  Upon  Aaron's  death,  the  entire  house  of  Israel 
mourns  for  thirty  days. 

An  all-too-familiar  story  is  repeated.  The  faint-hearted 
people  again  complain  against  Jehovah.  The  Lord  sends 
fiery  serpents  to  destroy  the  ingrates,  and  many  perish. 
After  Moses  has  again  interceded  for  his  childlike  flock, 
Jehovah  commands  the  leader  to  construct  a  fiery  serpent 
of  brass,  and  set  it  upon  a  standard  as  a  sign  to  all  the 
people.  The  brazen  serpent  was  to  be  brought  before  any- 
one bitten  by  a  real  serpent,  and  the  injured  man  would 
be  cured  at  once. 

The  tribes  make  their  way  to  the  river  Arnon,  which 
serves  as  boundary  between  the  land  of  the  Moabites  and 
the  country  of  the  Amorites.  Since  SIHON,  the  Amorite 
king,  will  not  let  them  pass  through  peaceably,  the  Israelites 
attack  and  defeat  his  armies,  and  capture  his  cities,  includ- 
ing the  capital,  Heshbon.  A  similar  defeat  is  inflicted  on  OG, 
king  of  Bashan. 

Now  occurs  the  famous  incident  involving  King  BALAK 
and  the  prophet  BALAAM.  Balak,  son  of  Zippor,  is  king 
of  Moab  at  the  time  of  the  Israelite  invasion,  and  he  is 
consumed  with  fear  of  the  aggressive  nomads  descending 
upon  his  land.  Seeking  divine  assistance,  he  sends  messen- 
gers to  the  prophet  Balaam  with  the  request:  "Come  now 
therefore,  I  pray  thee,  curse  me  this  people;  for  I  know  that 
he  whom  thou  blessest,  is  blessed  and  he  whom  thou  cursest 
is  cursed."  (The  Biblical  conception  of  the  prophets  is  akin 
to  that  of  the  classic  belief  found  in  Homer  and  Virgil;  the 
man  inspired  of  God  is  a  soothsayer  or  truth-teller  who  re- 
veals the  pattern  of  future  events  woven  by  the  Almighty; 
what  he  predicts  will  inevitably  come  to  pass.) 

Jehovah,  deeply  concerned  at  a  possible  threat  to  His 
people's  destiny,  at  first  commands  that  Balaam  refuse 
the  Moabite  request,  then  changes  His  mind  (quite  humanly) 
and  permits  the  prophet  to  attend  King  Balak  provided  that 
he,  Balaam,  will  speak  only  the  words  God  puts  into  his 
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mouth.  Even  then,  Jehovah  interposes  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  badgered  seer.  Unknown  to  his  master,  the  ass 
on  which  Balaam  is  riding  sees  the  angel  of  Jehovah  stand- 
ing, sword  drawn,  athwart  the  narrow  path,  and  turns  aside 
into  the  adjoining  field.  Balaam  smites  the  ass,  and  the 
animal  crushes  the  prophet's  foot  against  the  wall;  finally, 
the  ass  lies  down  in  the  road  before  the  angel  of  Jehovah. 
While  the  angry  prophet  cudgels  his  ass,  the  animal,  given 
speech  by  Jehovah,  opens  her  mouth  and  inquires  of  her 
master,  "What  have  I  done  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast 
smitten  me  these  three  times?"  And  Balaam  responds,  "Be- 
cause thou  hast  mocked  me;  I  would  there  were  a  sword 
in  my  hand,  for  now  I  had  killed  thee."  Then  Jehovah  opens 
the  prophet's  eyes  so  that  he  sees  the  angel  and  recognizes 
that  the  Lord  is  warning  him  again  not  to  curse  the  people 
of  Israel,  His  chosen  folk. 

Unsuspecting  Balak  goes  forth  hurriedly  to  meet  the 
prophet  and  reproach  him  for  his  delay  in  responding  to  the 
royal  call,  pointing  out  the  honors  and  promotions  in  store 
for  a  seer  who  pleases  a  great  ruler.  Balaam's  reply  is  one 
of  humble  piety;  he  indicates  he  is  simply  the  medium  for 
the  Divine  Voice:  '*.  .  .  have  I  now  any  power  at  all  to 
speak  any  thing?  The  word  that  God  putteth  in  my  mouth, 
that  shall  I  speak." 

The  king  must  needs  be  content.  The  following  morning 
he  takes  Balaam  up  into  the  mountains  consecrated  to  the 
idols  of  Baalim,  "the  high  places  of  Baal,"  and  the  prophet 
sacrifices  bullocks  and  rams  as  a  burnt  offering  on  the  altars. 
Then  the  prophet  speaks  and  these  are  the  words  Jehovah 
inspires : 

From  Aram  hath  Balak  brought  me, 

The  king  of  Moab  from  the  mountains  of  the  East; 

Come,  curse  me,  Jacob. 

And  come,  defy  Israel. 

How  shall  I  curse,  whom  God  hath  not  cursed? 

And  how  shall  I  defy,  whom  Jehovah  hath  not  defied? 

When  Balak  implores  him  to  move  to  another  place  that  he 
may  there  succeed  in  cursing  the  Israelites,  Balaam  assents 
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and  shifts  to  another  spot.  But  the  words  of  the  Lord  trans- 
mitted through  Balaam  are  words  of  blessing,  not  of  cursing, 
and  they  ring  ominously  in  the  ears  of  the  Moabite  king : 

How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob, 
Thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel! 


Blessed  be  every  one  that  blesseth  thee, 
And  cursed  be  every  one  that  curseth  thee. 


The  prophet  concludes  his  paean  of  praise  for  Israel  by  pre- 
dicting the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  the  sovereign  sway 
of  the  children  of  Jacob  over  the  peoples  of  Canaan : 

There  shall  come  forth  a  star  out  of  Jacob 
And  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel. 

Balaam,  the  prophet,  and  Balak,  the  king,  part,  the  king 
wiser  and  sadder.  Balaam  later  dies  in  a  war  waged  by  the 
Israelites  against  the  Midianites. 

In  their  residence  at  Shittim  the  Hebrew  men  mingle 
carnally  with  the  women  of  Moab  and  turn  to  worship  their 
gods  (ideological  conversion  following  sexual  "fraterniza- 
tion"). Many  worship  the  idol-god  or  Baal  of  Peor.  Idol- 
atry and  intermarriage  —  two  mortal  sins  —  arouse  Jeho- 
vah, God  of  Wrath,  and  He  sends  a  foul  plague  among  the 
apostate  people.  PHINEHAS,  son  of  the  high  priest 
ELEAZAR,  finding  that  a  Simeonite  named  ZIMRI  has 
taken  to  his  home  a  Midianite  woman,  slays  the  guilty  pair 
with  his  spear.  This  stern  deed  of  zealotry  stays  the  plague, 
which  has  already  claimed  twenty -four  thousand  victims. 

Moses  is  called  by  the  Lord  to  ascend  the  mountain  of 
Abarim  in  order  to  view  the  bordering  land  of  Canaan, 
which  he  may  not  enter  because  of  his  sin  in  striking  the 
rock  at  the  waters  of  Meribah  of  Kadesh  in  the  wilderness 
of  Zin.  Jehovah  instructs  Moses  to  select  Joshua,  son  of 
Nun,  as  his  successor,  and  Moses  lays  the  charge  upon 
Joshua  in  the  sight  of  Eleazar  the  high  priest  and  of  all  the 
congregation.  Before  being  gathered  to  his  ancestors,  Moses 
leads  his  people  in  one  last  great  endeavor:  the  slaughter  of 
the  Midianites  and  the  spoiling  of  their  cities.    Great  is  the 
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booty  to  be  divided  among  the  various  tribes.  Reuben, 
Gad  and  Manasseh  settle  in  Gilead.  Jehovah  defines  to 
Moses  the  territory  in  Canaan  to  be  occupied  by  the  Israel- 
ites, and  commands  him  to  destroy  the  images  and  altars 
of  the  false  gods  (Baalim)  of  the  land.  Forty-eight  cities 
are  to  be  allotted  to  the  Levites;  six  of  these  are  to  be  cities 
of  refuge  to  which  men  charged  with  manslaughter  may  flee 
and  secure  fair  trial  before  the  congregation  of  their  fellows. 

Deuteronomy:  The  Second  Giving  of  the  Law 

Moses'  farewell  speech  reviews  the  history  of  the  wanderings  and 
warns  against  apostasy  and  the  breaking  of  God's  law.  Death  of 
Moses. 

To  the  people  assembled  in  the  land  of  Moab,  Moses 
delivers  a  great  farewell  address  which  is  the  substance  of 
this,  the  fifth  and  final  volume  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  re- 
counts the  history  of  travails  overcome,  defeats  sustained 
and  victories  won,  culminating  in  the  seizure  of  the  Trans- 
jordan  regions  by  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad  and  Manasseh. 
To  a  people  that  has  followed  him  for  forty  years,  he  trans- 
mits Jehovah's  edict  that  the  entrance  into  the  Promised 
Land  be  made  under  Joshua's  leadership,  not  under  his. 
Israel  is  exhorted  to  obey  the  Law  and  the  Commandments, 
and  is  warned  against  apostasy,  or  backsliding  to  the  worship 
of  the  pagan  idols.  The  shrines  of  the  Baals  and  their 
obelisks  (Asherim)  are  to  be  destroyed  with  fire. 

The  Hebrews  are  reminded  of  their  past  sins  and  their 
grumbling  in  the  desert  against  Moses  and  the  Lord  Jehovah. 
They  are  enjoined  to  heed  the  Mosaic  ritual  in  respect  to  a 
1  'kosher"  (pure)  diet  and  to  observe  the  various  fast  and 
holy  days.  True  prophecy,  the  inspiration  of  Jehovah,  is 
distinguished  from  divination,  sorcery,  wizardry  and  necro- 
mancy; "For  whosoever  doeth  these  things  is  an  abomina- 
tion unto  Jehovah ;  and  because  of  these  abominations 
Jehovah  thy  God  doth  drive  them  out  from  before  thee." 
Beware  then  of  false  prophets. 

In  essence,  the  farewell  address  of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy 
is  but  a  second  recital  of  the  Law  detailed  in  the  preced- 
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ing  three  Books :  Exodus,  Leviticus  and  Numbers.  Of  literary 
and  ethical  significance  are  the  verses  devoted  to  the  Ten 
Curses  (Deut.  xxviii:  15-26).  The  spirit  is  antithetical  to  that 
of  the  Ten  Commandments.  Cursed  are  the  idolaters,  the 
thieves  of  neighbors'  possessions,  the  perpetrators  of  in- 
justice, the  practitioners  of  incest  and  sodomy,  and  the 
takers  of  bribes  —  in  short,  all  who  violate  God's  law. 

The  second  giving  of  the  Law  is  termed  by  Moses  the 
Covenant  of  Moab.  He  tells  his  people:  "Jehovah  hath  not 
given  you  a  heart  to  know,  and  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear, 
unto  this  day.  And  I  have  led  you  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness; your  clothes  are  not  waxed  old  upon  you,  and  thy  shoe 
is  not  waxed  old  upon  thy  foot.  Ye  have  not  eaten  bread, 
neither  have  ye  drunk  wine  or  strong  drink;  that  ye  may 
know  that  I  am  Jehovah  your  God."  From  the  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  heads  of  the  tribes  and  the 
elders  of  the  tabernacle,  all  are  bound  to  the  stern  code  of 
Jehovah.  If  the  covenant  is  broken,  fire  and  brimstone 
will  consume  the  faithless  and  their  habitations.  Indeed, 
Moses  is  recorded  as  prophesying  the  exile  of  the  Hebrews 
from  Canaan  into  all  parts  of  the  world  (the  Diaspora  or 
dispersion)  because  future  generations  will  break  their 
bargain  with  the  Lord.  When  the  people  of  the  Diaspora 
return  to  Jehovah,  the  Lord  will  return  them  to  Canaan, 
and  a  new  Israel  will  emerge. 

Moses  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age  when  he 
writes  down  the  Law  and  exhorts  his  people  in  the  great 
farewell  address.  Jehovah  now  has  Moses  nominate  Joshua 
as  his  successor  before  the  assembly  of  the  people  in  the 
great  tent.  The  Lord  tells  Moses  that,  after  his  death,  the 
people  will  again  betray  their  covenant.  "Behold,  thou  shalt 
sleep  with  thy  fathers;  and  this  people  will  rise  up,  and 
play  the  harlot  after  the  strange  gods  of  the  land,  whither 
they  go  to  be  among  them,  and  will  forsake  me,  and  break 
my  covenant  which  I  have  made  with  them."  Moses  com- 
poses a  song  to  warn  his  perverse  people,  and  he  speaks  its 
verses  to  the  entire  congregation.   The  opening  lines  antici- 
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pate  some  of  the  most  tenderly  lyric  verses  in  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare : 

My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain, 
My  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew; 
As  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  grass, 
And  as  the  showers  upon  the  herb. 

The  po  fc  continues  by  underlining  Jehovah's  love  for  his 
chosen  folk: 

For  Jehovah's  portion  is  his  people; 

Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance, 

He  found  him  in  a  desert  land, 

And  in  the  waste  howling  wilderness; 

He  compassed  him  about,  he  cared  for  him, 

He  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

As  an  eagle  that  stirreth  up  her  nest, 

That  fluttereth  over  her  young, 

He  spread  abroad  his  wings,  he  took  them, 

He  bare  them  on  his  pinions. 

The  nation  of  Israel  will  be  weak  and  rudderless  and  will 
commit  folly,  and  Jehovah  Himself  will  judge  the  folk.  In 
that  awful  moment,  no  other  god,  none  of  the  Baalim  falsely 
worshipped  by  an  ungrateful  people,  will  save  them  from 
his  just  wrath.   God  is  One,  and  only  Jehovah  is  God: 

And  there  is  no  god  with  me; 

I  kill,  and  I  make  alive; 

I  wound,  and  I  heal; 

And  there  is  none  that  can  deliver  out  of  my  hand. 

That  selfsame  day,  Moses  ascends  Mount  Nebo,  in  the 
land  of  Moab  opposite  Jericho  and,  fulfilling  God's  will, 
breathes  his  last.  Before  he  dies,  the  man  of  God  blesses 
the  children  of  Israel.  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  concludes: 
"And  there  hath  not  arisen  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like 
unto  Moses,  whom  Jehovah  knew  face  to  face." 

The  Book  of  Joshua 

Here  is  detailed  the  record  of  a  period  approximating  twenty-five 
years  devoted  to  fighting  for  Canaan  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua, 
Moses'  successor.  Two  contradictory  accounts  of  the  battle  for  the 
Promised  Land  are  juxtaposed:  the  first  half  of  the  book  (chapters 
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i-xii)  tells  of  a  conquest  rapid  and  complete;  the  second  half  (chap- 
ters xiii-xxiv)  depicts  a  halting  and  piece-meal  advance,  which  never 
attains  completion. 

To  Joshua,  son  of  Nun,  Moses  has  transmitted  the  gifts 
of  prophecy  and  leadership  by  the  symbolic  act  of  laying 
his  hands  upon  him,  and  the  Lord  says  to  Joshua:  "As  I 
was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with  thee."  Joshua  then  pre- 
pares for  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  and  the  invasion  of 
the  Promised  Land.  Although  they  are  already  settled  in 
Trans jordania,  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad  and  Manasseh 
agree  to  join  their  less  fortunate  fellows  in  fighting  for 
Canaan . 

From  Shittim  on  the  Transjordanian  side  of  the  river, 
Joshua  sends  two  men  across  the  Jordan  to  spy  on  the  land 
and,  particularly,  to  investigate  the  defenses  of  nearby 
Jericho,  key  to  Canaan.  Apparently,  the  presence  of  the 
spies  in  Jericho  is  observed,  and  the  king  of  the  city  sends 
out  searching  parties  to  find  the  men.  They  have  found 
refuge  in  the  house  of  a  harlot  named  RAHAB,  and  Rahab 
hides  them  on  the  roof  while  she  misleads  the  searching 
party.  Rahab 's  conduct  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  she 
has  been  converted  to  the  Israelite  cause  by  the  reports  of 
the  miracles  Jehovah  has  performed  for  His  people.  She 
confesses  that  Jehovah  alone  is  God,  and  begs  the  spies  to 
preserve  her  house  and  her  kin  when  the  Israelites  conquer 
Jericho.  The  men  assent  to  her  request,  asking  her  only  to 
identity  the  house  for  Joshua's  soldiers  by  hanging  a  scarlet 
cord  from  her  window:  "Behold,  when  we  come  into  the 
land,  thou  shalt  bind  this  line  of  scarlet  thread  in  the  window 
which  thou  didst  let  us  down  by." 

The  spies  return  and  make  their  report.  Joshua  prepares 
immediately  for  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan.  Again  Jehovah 
performs  the  miracle  of  separating  the  waters,  so  that  the 
Israelites,  led  by  priests  bearing  the  Ark  of  the  covenant, 
pass  on  dry  land  between  two  mighty  walls  of  waves.  Thus 
does  Jehovah  reassure  the  people  that  he  is  with  Moses' 
successor  as  he  had  been  with  Moses  in  the  crossing  of  the 
Red  Sea.    A  memorial  of  twelve  stones,  one  for  each  of  the 
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tribes,  is  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  Jordan  to  signify  the 
event  for  all  generations  to  come.  The  people  encamp  at 
Gilgal  near  Jericho  and  here,  at  Jehovah's  command,  Joshua 
has  his  craftsmen  make  knives  of  flint  and  then  orders  the 
circumcision  of  all  males  born  in  the  wilderness.  (Gilgal 
means  "rolling"  and  the  term  signifies  that,  on  this  day  of 
circumcision,  Jehovah  "rolls  away"  the  reproach  of  Egypt 
from  off  the  souls  of  his  people.)  At  Gilgal  the  Israelites  ob- 
serve the  Passover  Feast. 

Joshua  raises  up  his  head  and  beholds  a  man  standing 
before  him,  sword  drawn.  The  leader  inquires:  "Art  thou 
for  us,  or  for  our  adversaries?"  The  apparition  answers: 
"Nay;  but  as  prince  of  the  host  of  Jehovah  am  I  now  come," 
and  then  commands:  "Put  off  thy  shoe  from  off  thy  foot; 
for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy." 

Now  begins  the  siege  of  Jericho.  None  enters  or  leaves 
the  beleaguered  city.  Jehovah  instructs  Joshua  to  parade 
his  men  of  war  about  the  city,  with  seven  priests  at  their 
head  bearing  the  Ark  of  the  covenant  and  trumpets  of  rams' 
horns,  once  a  day  for  six  days;  on  the  seventh  day,  the  city 
is  to  be  encompassed  seven  times  and  the  priests  are  to 
blow  the  trumpets  as  the  people  utter  a  great  shout.  The 
instructions  are  followed  to  the  letter.  On  the  seventh  day, 
the  priests  sound  their  rams'  horns  and  the  people  shout 
with  a  great  shout,  and  the  walls  of  Jericho  fall  down  flat 
and  the  city  is  taken.  "And  they  utterly  destroyed  all  that 
was  in  the  city,  both  man  and  woman,  both  young  and  old, 
and  ox,  and  sheep,  and  ass,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword." 
Only  Rahab  and  her  kin  are  saved.  The  city  is  then  put  to 
the  torch  after  all  the  treasures  of  silver,  gold,  brass  and  iron 
are  removed. 

But  matters  do  not  always  go  so  well  for  the  forces  of 
Joshua.  Whenever  the  Israelites  incur  the  displeasure  of  a 
wrathful  Jehovah,  they  are  defeated.  This  is  the  case  at  Ai. 
Jehovah  is  wroth  because  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  named 
ACHAN  takes  to  himself  part  "of  the  devoted  thing," 
that  is,  the  spoil  which  has  been  vowed  and  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  the  Lord.    Unknowing  of  Achan's  trespass, 
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Joshua  sends  three  thousand  men  to  face  the  scanty  house- 
holds of  Ai.  His  forces  are  badly  beaten  and  forced  to  flee. 
Joshua  weeps  bitterly  before  the  Lord,  and  Jehovah  in- 
forms him  that  he  must  purify  the  folk  by  destroying  the 
man  who  had  stolen  what  had  been  consecrated  to  God. 
(Collective  or  communal  responsibility  for  individual  sin.) 
When  Joshua  confronts  Achan,  the  Judahite  confesses  that 
he  has  taken  and  hidden  a  Babylonian  mantle  and  much 
gold  and  silver.  The  sinner,  along  with  his  sons  and  his 
daughters,  his  oxen,  sheep  and  asses  and  all  that  he  possesses, 
is  taken  into  the  valley  of  Achor,  and  there  he  and  his  family 
are  stoned  and  burned,  so  that  they  die.  Ai  is  then  taken  by 
a  clever  ambush,  and  the  people  of  the  city  utterly  destroyed. 
The  king  of  Ai  is  hanged.  At  Mount  Ebal,  the  people  erect 
an  altar  to  commemorate  the  victory  Jehovah  has  granted, 
and  here  Joshua  reads  again  the  Law  of  Moses  to  his  people. 

Great  is  the  concern  of  the  kings  of  the  land  at  the  trium- 
phant sweep  of  the  invaders,  and  they  gather  their  sub- 
jects—  Hittites,  Amorites,  Canaanites,  Perizzites,  Hivites, 
Jebusites  —  into  a  great  alliance  against  the  people  chosen 
of  God.  The  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  are,  however,  afraid,  and 
decide  to  trick  the  Israelites  into  a  treaty  of  peace.  Dis- 
guised in  old  tattered  garments  and  with  mouldy  bread  in 
their  sacks,  an  embassy  of  Gibeonites  proceeds  to  Joshua's 
camp  in  Gilgal.  This  is  their  tale:  "We  are  come  from  a  far 
country;  now  therefore  make  ye  a  covenant  with  us."  Joshua 
agrees,  for  his  only  interest  is  in  conquering  the  peoples  of 
the  regions  nearby;  it  is  here  that  Israel  must  found  its  state. 
Three  days  hence,  the  Israelite  armies  come  to  the  cities  of 
the  Gibeonites,  and  may  not  smite  them  because  of  the 
covenant.  The  princes  of  Israel  and  above  all  the  supreme 
leader,  Joshua,  curse  the  wily  Gibeonites  for  their  deceit, 
and  decree  that  henceforth  this  folk  shall  be  bondsmen  and 
slaves,  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  for  God's 
temple  and  the  congregation  of  Israel. 

Five  kings  of  Amorite  cities,  led  by  ADONI-ZEDEK, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  learn  of  these  happenings  and  are  both 
afraid  of  the  Israelites  and  angry  at  the  weakness  of  the 
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Gibeonites.  Adoni-zedek  addresses  the  four  other  monarchs: 
"Come  up  unto  me,  and  help  me,  and  let  us  smite  Gibeon; 
for  it  'hath  made  peace  with  Joshua  and  with  the  children 
of  Israel.'  "  Hearing  of  the  plot,  Joshua  gathers  his  forces 
and  attacks  the  coalition  against  Gibeon,  and  discomfits 
them  greatly.  As  the  heathen  forces  flee,  Jehovah  casts 
down  upon  them  great  hailstones,  which  kill  many  more 
than  had  the  swords  of  Joshua's  men.  On  this  fateful  day, 
the  Lord  heeds  Joshua's  prayer,  and  makes  the  sun  stand 
still  above  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  on  the  valley  of  Aijalon 
until  the  slaughter  of  the  Amorites  is  complete.  The  five 
kings  are  captured  as  they  hide  in  a  cave  at  Makkedah. 
Joshua's  princes  put  their  feet  upon  the  craven  necks  of  the 
kneeling  monarchs,  then  hang  them.  Slain  also  are  the  king 
of  Makkedah,  and  many  another  ruler  in  the  land,  from 
Kadesh-barnea  in  the  west  to  Gaza  near  the  eastern  coast, 
and  from  Goshen  in  the  south  to  Gibeon  above  Jerusalem. 
This  is  the  summation  of  the  chronicler:  "And  all  these 
kings  and  their  land  did  Joshua  take  at  one  time,  because 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  fought  for  Israel." 

An  even  more  mighty  coalition  is  now  formed  by  JABIN, 
king  of  Hazor,  a  host  like  to  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore  in 
number.  The  allies  encamp  at  the  waters  of  Merom  to  fight 
with  Israel.  Jehovah  delivers  the  coalition  forces  into  the 
hands  of  Joshua,  and  Jab  in  is  beheaded.  The  peoples  of 
the  cities  are  destroyed;  Hazor  is  burned  with  fire. 

The  account  in  the  first  portion  of  the  Book  of  Joshua 
recites  the  list  of  31  kings  whom  Joshua  destroyed  and 
concludes  with  the  bald  statement  that  "Joshua  took  the 
whole  land,  according  to  all  that  Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses." 
Canaan  is  partitioned  among  the  tribes,  and  there  is  "rest 
from  war." 

But  the  opening  lines  of  the  succeeding  chapter  (Joshua 
xiii:l)  flatly  contradict  the  foregoing.  We  are  told  that 
"there  remaineth  yet  very  much  land  to  be  possessed,"  and 
the  roll  of  regions  yet  unconquered  is  read.  However,  the 
projected,  if  not  actual,  division  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes 
is  here  detailed.   In  a  farewell  address  reminiscent  of  Moses' 
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last  words,  Joshua  exhorts  his  people  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  warning  them  against  the  pursuit  of  false  gods. 
At  Shechem  he  renews  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and 
the  Israelites.  The  people  promise  to  obey  the  covenant 
and,  full  of  years,  Joshua  dies.  Eleazar,  the  high  priest, 
also  passes  on  and,  with  Joshua,  is  buried  in  the  hill  country 
of  Ephraim. 

Book  of  Judges  (Chapter  I) 

The  Book  of  Judges  deals  rather  with  individual  tribal  heroes  and 
rulers  than  with  a  nation  united  under  one  leader,  as  they  had  been 
under  the  early  patriarchs  —  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Israel  —  and  under 
Moses  and  Joshua.  The  first  chapter  of  the  Book,  however,  completes 
the  epic  of  the  primitive  Hebrews  by  summarizing  their  conquest  of 
Canaan  immediately  following  Joshua's  death. 

Judah  and  Simeon  seize  many  cities,  chief  among  them 
Jerusalem,  ruled  by  Adoni-zedek.  The  king  is  captured, 
tortured  and  maimed;  death  comes  mercifully.  Many  of 
the  heathen  are  killed,  others  are  permitted  to  dwell  in 
peace  among  the  Israelites  as  slaves  who  perform  the  "task- 
work." 

At  this  point  we  leave  the  chronicle  of  the  early  Israelites, 
now  settled  in  a  Canaan  which  has  been  partially  subjugated, 
but  in  which  much  disorder  and  actual  fighting  remain.  The 
tribes  have  their  inheritance,  for  the  most  part,  but  the 
nation  lacks  a  leader  to  weld  it  into  unity  during  the  turbu- 
lent epoch  of  the  Judges.  Ahead  lies  a  period  of  confusion 
to  be  resolved  only  with  the  advent  of  the  prophet  SAMUEL, 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  United  Kingdom  under  SAUL. 
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THE  EPIC  OF  JOB 

Introduction 

The  Book  of  Job  is  one  of  several  masterpieces  in  the 
diverse  collection  known  as  the  Hagiographia  or  Sacred 
Writings,  which  form  the  concluding  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament.  More  narrowly,  Job  belongs  to  the  group 
termed  Wisdom  Literature.  Other  distinguished  books  of  this 
didactic  nature,  sprinkled  with  maxims  and  abounding  in 
philosophy,  are  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  (The  Preacher). 

Composed  in  the  fifth  or  possibly  the  fourth  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  Job  epitomizes  the  problems  of  the 
Jew-in-exile,  yearning  for  a  Jerusalem  captured  and  laid 
waste,  its  temple  shattered  into  ruins,  by  the  Babylonian 
monarch,  Nebuchadrezzar,  in  586  B.C.  The  inner  harmony 
of  the  work,  both  in  style  and  in  development  of  theme,  in- 
dicates that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  emendations  and 
additions  by  later  hands,  it  represents  the  achievement 
of  one  man,  a  philosopher-poet  of  unsurpassed  stature. 

For  one  cannot  speak  or  write  about  Job  in  other  than 
superlatives.  In  this  slender  essay,  a  genius  of  many  facets, 
closely  akin  to  Shakespeare's  in  amplitude,  depth  and 
warmth,  illumines  the  recesses  of  the  soul.  Here  indeed  is 
God's  plenty,  and  in  brief  compass.  Part  lyric,  part  gnomic, 
it  is  at  once  poem  and  drama,  a  philosophic  treatise  stripped 
of  jargon,  a  novel  shorn  of  pretentious  adornment,  yet  mov- 
ing in  the  extreme.  Rich  in  poetic  image,  eloquent  in  rhetori- 
cal phrase,  replete  with  psychological  insight,  poignant  in 
emotion,  Job  is  compassionate  with  a  wisdom  that  goeth 
beyond  all  understanding.  The  author  is  Jew  and  univer- 
salist,  logician  and  searcher  after  truth,  naturalist  and 
psychotherapist,  theologian  and  rabbi  and,  above  all, 
master-poet. 

Job  is  a  tale  and  a  parable.  The  tale  of  the  sufferings  of 
an  individual  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Uz  concretizes  the 
plight  of  an  entire  people  and,  in  a  larger  sense,  of  all  human- 
ity. For  the  Jew  is  Job  writ  large,  and  Man  is  the  Jew  made 
universal,  God's  chosen  vessel. 
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Job  is  the  parable  of  Man.  It  is  an  allegory  of  Man 
suffering  undeserved  evil.  It  questions  Deity  Himself, 
asking,  "Why  do  the  good  suffer,  and  the  evil  flourish  like 
the  green  bay  tree?"  And,  where  human  reason  fails, 
Jehovah  answers  "out  of  the  whirlwind,"  not  only  to  Job 
but  to  all  Eternity.  Timeless  is  the  question  posed;  time- 
less is  the  answer  given.  In  quality  of  thought  and  in  the 
perfect  matching  of  language  to  meaning,  the  poem  is  im- 
mortal, for  it  is  as  real  and  fresh  today,  and  it  will  be  ten 
thousand  years  hence,  as  it  was  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity. 

Job  is  the  parable  of  Man  generally;  it  is  an  allegory  of 
the  Hebrews  particularly.  The  heroic  figure  of  the  Man  of 
Uz  represents  his  long-enduring  people,  the  exiled  Jews 
weeping  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  dreaming  and  longing 
for  the  Promised  Land  so  briefly  possessed  and  now  so  far 
away: 

If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem, 

Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning. 

Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 

If  I  remember  thee  not; 

If  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem 

Above  my  chief  joy. 

In  depicting  the  attainment  of  blessedness  after  grievous 
trials  the  poet  offers  divine  hope  to  a  long-enduring  people, 
dispersed  and  despised,  suffering  much  for  sins  they  wot 
not  of,  children  bearing  the  ills  bequeathed  by  their  fathers. 
To  a  people  without  hope,  the  way  is  lighted  to  salvation. 
There  is  one  road,  and  only  one  —  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  Almighty  God.  Possessing  this,  the  Jews  need 
none  other  possession. 

Essentially,  Job  presents  the  theological  solution  for  the 
Problem  of  Evil  which  has  plagued  priest  and  philosopher 
throughout  the  ages.  Man's  mind  is  finite;  God's  works 
are  infinite,  therefore  incomprehensible  to  man.  Reason 
has  its  limits,  as  Kant  was  to  demonstrate  irrefutably  more 
than  two  thousand  years  after  the  appearance  of  this,  the 
most  philosophical  of  epics,  the  most  poetic  of  philosophical 
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tracts.  Where  reason  falters,  faith  must  lead  unquestion- 
ingly.  The  answer  to  the  problems  of  an  individual,  of  a 
people,  of  humanity,  nay,  of  the  universe  itself,  is:  GOD. 

The  solution  is  not  easily  arrived  at.  It  is  the  product  of 
much  searching  of  soul,  and  of  prolonged  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  man,  the  universe  and  the  Creator.  The  author 
rejects  the  concept  that  man's  sufferings  are  the  fruit  of 
sin  —  the  Deuteronomic  view  that  runs  like  a  scarlet  thread 
throughout  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  A 
major  reason  for  the  failure  of  Job's  three  friends  to  make 
him  see  the  light  was  that  they  relied  primarily  upon  the 
Deuteronomist  theory  of  retribution,  and  so  accused  Job 
of  a  moral  degradation  far  removed  from  his  true  saint- 
liness. 

The  sin-suffering  concept  rejected,  two  other  views  are 
advanced.  They  are  not  mutually  exclusive;  indeed,  the 
second  may  be  considered  to  comprehend  the  other.  Clearly 
indicated  in  the  Prologue  in  Heaven,  which  opens  the  story, 
is  the  first  theory:  suffering  is  a  test  of  virtue.  Job  "seems" 
virtuous  and  worthy  of  the  high  praise  heaped  upon  him  by 
the  Lord;  indeed,  Satan  is  willing  to  concede  amicably  that 
the  man's  words  and  deeds  are  most  excellent.  But  where- 
fore not?,  asks  the  devil.  All  is  well  with  Job;  virtue  pays; 
prosperity,  health,  and  happiness  are  the  meed  of  righteous- 
ness. Let  us  see  how  steadfast  is  Job's  virtue  in  the  face  of 
sore  adversity.  Thus  Satan's  wager  with  Jehovah. 

The  second  answer  is  the  priestly  or  theological  theory 
already  discussed.  Mortal  reason  cannot  inquire  into  the 
immortal  spirit  of  Jehovah.  Man  must  bow  before  the 
Divine  Will.  Essentially,  the  explanation  of  evil  by  the 
post-exilic  writer  is  that  given  many  centuries  later  by 
Spinoza,  the  "God-intoxicated"  Jew  who  was  excommuni- 
cated from  the  faith  by  his  more  literal-minded  brethren. 
What  seems  "evil"  to  mortal  man  is  only  apparently  so; 
were  we  to  attain  the  unattainable  and  comprehend  the 
workings  of  Deity's  illimitable  spirit,  we  would  then 
recognize  that  all  is  part  of  a  pattern  of  perfection,  a  mosaic 
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of  flawless  excellence.    All  is  in  God,  and  in  God  there  can 
be  no  ill  nor  defect. 

The  epical  account  of  Job's  vicissitudes  may  be  considered 
as  taking  the  form  of  a  three-act  drama,  with  prologue  and 
epilogue.  A  schematic  representation  would  be: 

Prologue  in  Heaven  (chapters  i-ii:  10) 

Act  I:  Job  and  the  Three  Friends  (chapters  ii:  11-xxxi) 

Act  II:  Argument  of  Elihu  (chapters  xxxii-xxxvii) 

Act  III:  The  Almighty  Speaks  (chapters  xxxviii-xlii:  6) 

Epilogue:  The  Happy  Ending  (chapter  xlii:  7-17) 

Even  in  translation,  the  style  of  the  Book  of  Job  conveys 
with  fidelity  the  notable  qualities  of  Biblical  Hebrew.  These 
are  concreteness  and  vividness  of  imagery,  and  simple  maj- 
esty of  structure  and  rhythm.  With  the  exception  of  the 
discourses  of  the  friends,  which  are  in  large  part  pedestrian 
in  language  and  conventional  in  thought  (as  befits  the 
character  of  those  who  utter  them),  the  language  is  fraught 
with  meaning  and  charged  with  emotion.  Job's  cry  arises 
from  the  depths  of  human  anguish.  Elihu's  answer  breathes 
the  enraptured  exaltation  of  the  true  Believer  who  has 
seen  Jehovah  face  to  face.  There  is  no  derogation  of  Deity 
in  God's  colloquy  with  Job,  for  the  passage  is  worthy.  It  is 
the  Logos  indeed,  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 

The  Book  of  Job 

Table  of  Contents 

Prologue  in  Heaven  (chapters  i-ii:  10) 
Act  I:  Job  and  the  Three  Friends  (chapters  ii:  11-xxxi) 
Act  II:  Argument  of  Elihu  (chapters  xxxii-xxxvii) 
Act  III:  The  Almighty  Speaks  (chapters  xxxviii-xlii:  6) 
Epilogue:  The  Happy  Ending  (chapter  xlii:  7-17) 

BOOK  OF  JOB 

Synopsis 

Prologue  (Chapters  i-ii:  10) 

The  scene  is  Heaven.  Surprisingly,  SATAN  presents  him- 
self among  the  angels  thronging  about  Jehovah's  throne. 
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To  the  Lord's  inquiry,  Satan  replies  that  he  has  come  from 
walking  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth.  His  answer  inspires 
JEHOVAH  to  boast  of  the  perfect  man  in  the  land  of  Uz, 
JOB,  who  fears  God  and  turns  from  evil.  Cynically,  the 
Infernal  One  considers  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
Job,  his  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  his  thousands  of 
cattle  and  his  numerous  retinue  of  servitors,  and  asks: 
"Doth  Job  fear  God  for  naught?  Hast  thou  not  made  a 
hedge  about  him,  and  about  his  house,  and  about  all  that 
he  hath,  on  every  side?  Thou  hast  blessed  the  work  of  his 
hands."  Satan  goes  on  to  suggest  that  if  Job  were  deprived 
of  his  property,  he  would  "renounce"  his  faith  in  God. 
Nettled,  Jehovah  accepts  the  challenge  and  says  to  Satan: 
"Behold,  all  that  he  hath  is  in  thy  power;  only  upon  him- 
self put  not  forth  thy  hand."  And  so  God  wagers  with  the 
Evil  One.  We  descend  to  Earth.  Calamity's  roll  begins  to 
unfold  for  Job.  Men  run  to  inform  him  that  his  herdsmen 
have  been  slain  and  his  flocks  seized  by  Chaldean  (Baby- 
lonian) bandits.  Hard  upon  this,  another  messenger  ar- 
rives to  tell  him  that  a  great  wind  arose  and  fell  upon  his 
sons  and  killed  them. 

Job  arises,  and  tears  his  robe,  and  he  worships  God,  say- 
ing: "Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked 
shall  I  return  thither:  Jehovah  gave  and  Jehovah  hath 
taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  Jehovah."  Job's  faith 
is  proof  against  the  terrible  shock  of  calamity;  he  sins  not, 
nor  does  he  blame  God  foolishly. 

Again,  the  setting  is  Heaven.  Jehovah  triumphantly 
extols  Job's  virtue  in  the  face  of  Satan-inspired  calamity. 
Sardonic  Satan  replies:  "Skin  for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man 
hath  will  he  give  for  his  life."  The  real  test  is  where  a  man's 
very  existence  is  threatened;  were  Job  to  suffer  in  body 
as  well  as  in  possessions,  he  would  certainly  abjure  God. 
Again  Jehovah  accepts  the  Devil's  challenge,  asking  only 
that  Satan  spare  Job's  life. 

The  scene  shifts  back  to  Earth,  where  Satan  walks  to 
and  fro,  unseen  of  mortal  man.  The  Evil  One  plagues  Job 
with  boils  from  crown  to  foot.   The  bedeviled  patriarch  sits 
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silent  on  a  heap  of  ashes.  The  burden  of  calamity  is  too 
much  for  his  wife  to  bear  and  she  cries  out  to  him:  "Dost 
thou  still  hold  fast  to  thine  integrity?  Renounce  God  and 
die."  Her  saintly  husband  rejects  the  counsel  of  despair; 
God  gives  evil  as  well  as  good,  praised  be  His  name. 

The  Three  Friends  (Chapters  ii:  11-xxxi) 

Three  old  friends  of  Job,  hearing  of  his  ill  fortune,  come 
from  their  homes  to  weep  with  him  and  comfort  him.  The 
three  are:  ELIPHAZ  the  Temanite,  BILDAD  the  Shuhite 
and  ZOPHAR  the  Naamathite.  (Each  represents  a  general 
type  —  Eliphaz  the  prophet,  Bildad  the  pedantic  scholar, 
Zophar  the  man  of  pious  orthodoxy.)  Meeting  by  appoint- 
ment, they  join  together  to  visit  Job,  and  sit  with  him  for 
seven  days  and  seven  nights  without  uttering  a  word,  "for 
they  saw  that  his  grief  was  very  great." 

Then  Job  can  no  longer  restrain  his  bitterness  and  he 
utters  a  great  curse  upon  life  which  is  unequalled  in  litera- 
ture. It  is  a  cry  from  the  depths,  far  more  heartrending 
in  its  genuineness  than  Wilde's  De  Profundis.  He  curses 
the  day  of  his  birth  and  the  years  of  his  existence: 

Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was  born, 
And  the  night  which  said, 
There  is  a  man-child  conceived, 
Let  that  day  be  darkness; 

Because  it  shut  not  up  the  doors  of  my  mother's  womb, 

Nor  hid  trouble  from  mine  eyes, 

Why  died  I  not  from  the  womb? 

Why  did  I  not  give  up  the  ghost  when  my  mother  bare  me? 

Why  did  the  knees  receive  me? 

Or  why  the  breasts,  that  I  should  suck? 

For  now  should  I  have  lain  down  and  been  quiet; 

I  should  have  slept;  then  had  I  been  at  rest, 

Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him  that  is  in  misery, 

And  life  unto  the  bitter  in  soul; 

Who  long  for  death,  but  it  cometh  not, 

I  am  not  at  ease,  neither  am  I  quiet,  neither  have  I  rest; 
But  trouble  cometh. 

This  is  Job's  first  speech. 
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Eliphaz,  the  prophet  of  visions  and  oracles,  is  the  first 
to  reply  to  God's  angry  man.  Asseverating  that  God's 
justice  is  perfect,  he  tells  Job  that  Jehovah  will  punish  the 
guilty  and  raise  up  the  righteous.  A  spirit  passed  before 
Eliphaz'  eyes  and  a  voice  came  to  him  saying:  "Shall  mor- 
tal man  be  more  just  than  God?  Shall  man  be  purer  than  his 
Maker?"  One  must  recognize  that  "man  is  born  unto 
trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward."  Human  suffering  is 
part  of  God's  unsearchable  design  for  the  universe.  Of  one 
thing  Eliphaz  is  doubly  sure;  man  suffers  because  of  his 
sins,  and  "happy  is  the  man  whom  God  correcteth."  If  Job 
finds  the  path  of  righteousness  and  perseveres  in  it,  Jehovah 
will  reward  him. 

Job  admits  that,  poisoned  as  his  spirit  is  by  the  arrows 
of  the  Almighty,  the  words  issued  from  his  mouth  have 
been  rash,  but  he  refutes  the  charge  that  he  has  denied 
God's  word.  Rebuking  the  deceitfulness  and  lack  of  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  his  friends,  he  points  out  that  they 
are  attempting  to  confound  him  with  oracles,  voices  and 
visions  rather  than  to  comfort  him.  "Teach  me,  and  I  will 
hold  my  peace;  and  cause  me  to  understand  wherein  I  have 
erred,"  is  his  plea. 

But  his  friends  are  incompetent  to  counsel  him,  and  so 
Job  continues  in  his  complaint.  Dark  are  his  days,  and 
wearisome  his  nights,  a  life  without  hope:  "I  loathe  my 
life.  I  would  not  live  alway;  let  me  alone,  for  my  days  are 
vanity."  It  is  the  despairing  cry  of  the  Preacher  (Ecclesi- 
astes),  "Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity."  In  his  misery,  he 
remonstrates  with  God  for  so  troubling  him : 

What  is  man,  that  thou  shouldst  magnify  him, 

If  I  have  sinned,  what  do  I  unto  thee,  O  thou  watcher  of  men? 

Why  hast  thou  set  me  as  a  mark  for  thee, 

So  that  I  am  a  burden  to  myself? 

And  why  dost  thou  not  pardon  my  transgression,  and  take  away 

mine  iniquity? 
For  now  shall  I  lie  down  in  the  dust; 
And  thou  wilt  seek  me  diligently,  but  I  shall  not  be. 

Bildad  the  Shuhite,  traditionalist  and  pedant,  takes  up 
the  argument.    His  method  of  thought  is  highly  orthodox, 
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resting  primarily  on  citation  of  authority.  It  is  he,  even 
more  than  Eliphaz,  who  assumes  that  Job  and  his  family 
must  have  sinned,  for  it  is  apparent  to  reason  that  there 
is  no  suffering  without  antecedent  sin.  Solemnly  he  expounds 
the  Deuteronomic  concept  that  misfortune  is  the  fruit  of  evil- 
doing.   His  words  are  salt  in  Job's  sores: 

If  thou  wert  pure  and  upright 

Surely  now  he  [God]  would  awake  for  thee, 

And  make  the  habitation  of  thy  righteousness  prosperous. 

Yet  the  teacher  has  some  word  of  hope  for  the  crushed  spirit 
of  his  friend;  Job  will  triumph  over  evil: 

Behold,  God  will  not  cast  away  a  perfect  man, 
Neither  will  he  uphold  the  evil-doers. 
He  will  yet  fill  thy  mouth  with  laughter, 
And  thy  lips  with  shouting. 

Answering  Bildad's  first  speech,  Job  agrees  that  Jehovah 
is  righteous  and  just,  yet  this  is  not  answer  enough : 

But  how  can  a  man  be  just  before  God, 
If  He  be  pleased  to  contend  with  him. 

God  rules  the  universe  and  all  within ;  His  powers  are  all- 
embracing;  His  will  is  beyond  man's  compass;  who  may 
question  Him  and  search  out  His  intent?  In  sum,  can  mortal 
man  reason  with  Almighty  God?  Yet  Job  stubbornly  main- 
tains that  God 

.   .   .  breaketh  me  with  a  tempest 

And  multiplieth  my  wounds  without  cause  . 

His  justice  is  not  even-handed,  for 

He  destroyeth  the  perfect  and  the  wicked. 

This  is  the  obvious  fact  of  life,  if  one  would  but  look  about 
him,  for 

The  earth  is  given  into  the  hand  of  the  wicked. 

Casting  about  for  light  to  illumine  the  darkness  of  his  misery, 
Job  poses  the  fundamental  question:  If  God  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  plight  of  mankind,  who  is?  The  corollary  is 
obvious :  if  there  is  evil  in  a  God-given  universe,  why  does  a 
benevolent  Deity  permit  it? 
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Perplexed  yet  stubborn,  Job  maintains  his  innocence. 
Why  does  God  punish  him  ?  There  is  no  balm  in  the  answers 
furnished  by  his  erstwhile  friends.  He  prays  God  either  to 
take  his  life  or,  if  Jehovah  wills  that  he  remain  alive,  give 
him  peace  and  surcease  from  pain  the  few  remaining  days 
of  his  earthly  existence. 

The  third  protagonist  of  the  orthodox  point  of  view  is 
Zophar  the  Naamathite,  a  rather  ordinary  individual  of 
unimpeachable  respectability,  blunter  of  speech  than  his 
more  scholarly  companions.  Zophar  sharply  reproves  Job 
for  his  boastful  pretensions  of  innocence,  saying  scathingly: 
"Know  therefore  that  God  exacteth  of  thee  less  than  thine 
iniquity  deserve th."  His  is  the  view  of  absolute  religious 
dogmatism;  man  cannot  comprehend  God  and  therefore 
must  have  faith  in  His  fairness.  Hope,  faith  and  piety  are 
the  three-fold  answers  to  Job's  complaining  and  doubting. 

Job  angrily  replies  that  his  understanding  is  no  whit  in- 
ferior to  that  of  his  friends,  nor  is  he  less  in  righteousness 
than  those  who  are  so  eager  to  accuse  him  of  iniquity. 
Eloquently  he  affirms  God's  power  over  man  and  nature, 
and  asserts  that  his  accusers  have  not  presented  the  Lord 
aright;  they  are  "forgers  of  lies"  and  "physicians  of  no 
value."  Though  the  Lord  slay  Job,  he  will  yet  maintain 
his  innocence  before  Him.  He  merely  asks  that  the  Lord 
acquaint  him  with  his  sins  and  faults  that  he  may  acknowl- 
edge His  justice  in  so  punishing  him.  Man  is  indeed  frail 
and  unworthy ;  his  days  are  days  of  pain : 

Man,  that  is  born  of  woman, 

Is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble. 

He  cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down. 

He  prays  that  the  Lord  give  him  respite  from  his  sufferings. 

Eliphaz  again  takes  Job  to  task  for  his  presumptuousness 
in  setting  his  knowledge  of  God  and  man  above  that  of  his 
friends:  "What  understandeth  thou,  which  is  not  in  us?" 
He  cites  the  authority  of  the  sages  for  the  tenet  that  God 
punishes  the  wicked,  the  proud,  and  the  godless. 

To  Job  this  is  miserable  consolation  indeed.  Were  the 
situation  reversed,   he  too  could  shake  his  finger  at  his 
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friends  and  reprove  their  evil,  but  not  so  would  he  act;  he 
would  rather  attempt  to  comfort  them  and  assuage  their 
grief.  The  Lord  has  dealt  most  generously  with  him  and 
cast  him  into  the  hands  of  evil  men : 

I  was  at  ease,  and  he  brake  me  asunder; 

Yea,  he  hath  taken  me  by  the  neck  and  dashed  me  to  pieces; 

He  cleaveth  my  reins  asunder,  and  doth  not  spare; 

His  friends  have  deserted  him,  and  there  is  no  wisdom  in 
them.   Gloom  has  settled  in  his  heart : 

If  I  have  said  to  corruption,  thou  art  my  father; 
To  the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister; 
Where  then  is  my  hope? 

Bildad's  second  speech,  brief  as  the  first,  is  even  more 
straitlaced  in  its  insistence  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  directed 
only  against  the  unrighteous  and  the  unbeliever.  The 
scholar  reproaches  Job  for  his  anger,  and  especially  for  his 
unworthy  attack  upon  his  friends : 

Wherefore  are  we  counted  as  beasts, 
And  are  become  unclean  in  your  sight. 

Job  protests  his  friends'  reproofs.  Even  if  he  has  erred, 
he  suffers  sorely  for  his  errors,  and  it  ill  becomes  his  com- 
panions to  attack  him  unmercifully.  It  is  their  sympathetic 
understanding  he  desires,  but  to  no  avail: 

Behold,  I  cry  out  of  wrong,  but  I  am  not  heard; 
I  cry  for  help,  but  there  is  no  justice. 

God  has  smitten  him  in  every  way  possible  to  man.  Death 
would  be  not  punishment,  but  release.  His  wife,  his  kin, 
his  servants,  his  friends  —  all  are  turned  against  him. 
Lamentable  is  his  case: 

My  love  cleaveth  to  my  skin  and  to  my  flesh, 

And  I  am  escaped  with  the  skin  of  my  teeth. 

Have  pity  upon  me,  have  pity  upon  me,  O  ye  my  friends; 

For  the  hand  of  God  hath  touched  me. 

Why  do  ye  persecute  me  as  God, 

And  are  not  satisfied  with  my  flesh? 

In  response,  Zophar's  second  speech  is  a  vehement  state- 
ment of  the  oft-repeated  thesis  that  the  wicked  man  comes 
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to  a  swift  and  deserved  end  and  "shall  perish  forever  like  his 
own  dung."  To  the  contrary,  Job  argues,  for  the  evil  flourish 
and  wax  in  power  and  riches  to  a  ripe  old  age,  defying  God 
with  impunity.  The  doctrine  that  sinners  receive  their  due 
is  a  fraud  and  delusion. 

Eliphaz  strikes  verbally  at  the  increasingly  blasphemous 
tone  of  Job's  self-defense,  which  has  now  reached  the  point 
of  impugning  God's  justice.  The  man  of  visions  and  por- 
tents conjures  up  an  impressive  list  of  Job's  misdeeds,  pre- 
sumably more  imaginary  than  real: 

For  thou  hast  taken  pledge  of  thy  brother  for  naught, 
And  stripped  the  naked  of  their  clothing. 
Thou  hast  not  given  water  to  the  weary  to  drink, 
And  thou  hast  withholden  bread  from  the  hungry. 

He  concludes  by  exhorting  Job  to  return  to  God  by  abandon- 
ing the  attempt  to  set  up  his  finite  judgment  against  the 
design  of  Infinite  God.  Only  then  will  the  Lord  restore 
his  prosperity. 

Job  is  somewhat  shaken  in  spirit.  He  knows  that  his 
complaint  is  rebellious,  and  he  yearns  for  access  to  God: 

Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him! 
That  I  might  come  even  to  his  seat! 

But  he  cannot  find  God,  and  he  is  terrified. 

Why  is  God  indifferent  to  his  plea?  They  who  rob  and 
rape  and  grind  down  the  faces  of  the  poor  in  the  dust  are  free 
of  God's  anger. 

True,  the  evil  die,  but  no  more  than  the  just.  All  men 
come  to  the  same  end.   What  price  righteousness? 

Bildad's  third  speech  reiterates  the  theme  of  man's  in- 
significance as  compared  to  God: 

How  much  less  man,  that  is  a  worm! 
And  the  son  of  man,  that  is  a  worm! 

The  cycle  of  discourses  is  completed  with  Job's  ninth 
speech.  (His  three  friends  have  delivered  a  total  of  eight 
exhortations  whereas  Job  both  opens  and  closes  the  cycle.) 
Again  he  acknowledges  God's  omnipotence,  yet  continues 
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to  maintain  his  innocence  of  sin.  Again  he  reproaches  the 
three : 

Far  be  it  from  me  that  I  should  justify  you: 
Till  I  die  I  will  not  put  away  mine  integrity  from  me. 
My  righteousness  I  hold  fast,  and  will  not  let  it  go; 
My  heart  shall  not  reproach  me  so  long  as  I  live. 

He  has  never  valued  material  wealth  above  the  treasures 
of  the  spirit.  Wisdom  is  far  above  gold  or  rubies,  and  wis- 
dom is  "the  fear  of  the  Lord."  This  he  knows  full  well,  but 
the  men  of  earth  are  blinded  by  material  possessions.  Bitter 
indeed  is  the  contrast  between  the  reverence  in  which  men 
held  him  when  he  was  wealthy,  and  the  scorn  they  now 
display  for  the  sick  old  pauper.  He  is  a  "byword"  among 
the  rabble.  Yet,  were  his  words  and  deeds  to  be  weighed 
in  the  scales  of  justice,  he  would  be  adjudged  deserving  of 
good,  not  ill.  None  has  he  harmed  but  he  has  helped  the 
weak,  the  aged,  and  those  who  cried  for  aid.  If  this  be 
false,  then  let  him  be  cursed  and  his  works  become  naught: 

Let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat, 
And  cockles  instead  of  barley. 

With  this  bitter  parable,  Job's  words  are  ended. 

The  Intervention  of  Elihu  (Chapters  xxxii-xxxvii) 

The  three  friends  are  silent,  for  they  cannot  convince  Job 
of  the  error  of  his  ways.  But  a  new  and  stronger  voice  is 
heard;  it  is  young  ELIHU,  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite. 
Elihu  is  angry  at  the  three,  although  they  are  his  elders, 
because  they  had  found  no  answer  for  the  sufferer,  yet  had 
condemned  him.  He  is  angry  at  Job  "because  he  justified 
himself  rather  than  God."  Bursting  with  words  that  must 
find  utterance,  the  young  idealist  pours  forth  his  heart  in 
an  eloquent  poem  to  God's  justice.  God  is  greater  than  man, 
yet  He  watches  over  man.  Through  His  ministrations,  we 
are  withheld  from  descending  into  the  pit  of  hell.  Our  very 
dreams  instruct  us  to  beware  of  pride  and  all  manner  of  evil. 
Sickness  and  pain  are  God's  methods  of  chastening  man's 
spirit  so  that  he  may  not  fall  into  the  pit  of  sin  and  death. 
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God  does  no  evil  nor  does  he  commit  injustice.    He  ferrets 
out  iniquity  in  its  dark  places  so  as  to  destroy  it. 

God  is  too  mighty  to  concern  himself  with  Job's  words 
or  deeds.  It  is  presumptuous  in  the  extreme  for  a  mortal 
man  to  demand  an  accounting  of  God.  Rather,  man  must 
submit  unquestioningly  and  with  complete  faith  to  what- 
ever God  decrees.  Faith  must  rule  reason.  God's  powers 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  mere  man's  questioning.  His  great- 
ness is  unsearchable.  "Great  things  doeth  he,  which  we 
cannot  comprehend."  The  wise  man  learns  to  submit 
humbly  to  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  all  things  and  of  earth, 
sea  and  sky. 

God  Answers  Job  (Chapters  xxxviii-xlii:  6) 

Elihu's  discourse  is  the  prelude  to  the  Voice  of  Deity. 
Then  Jehovah  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind  and  said : 
"Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth?" 
The  Lord  details  to  Job  the  manifold  wonders  of  His  uni- 
verse and  scornfully  inquires  of  Job  if  he  fathoms  the  causes 
or  the  workings  of  Nature.  What  does  man  know  of  sun 
and  stars,  light  and  darkness,  life  and  death?  What  does 
he  know  of  the  power  that  has  evolved  myriad  species  of 
living  things?  Job  is  humbled,  and  replies: 

Behold,  I  am  of  small  account;  what  shall  I  answer  thee? 

The  Lord  continues  the  recital  of  the  marvels  of  Nature. 
It  is  He  who  created  behemoth  (the  hippopotamus)  and 
leviathan  (the  crocodile  or  the  whale)  —  monsters  the  sight 
of  which  suffices  to  affright  puny  man.  Certainly,  no  man 
can  dare  to  stand  up  in  defiance  of  their  Creator. 

Job  confesses  that  he  has  spoken  rashly  of  things  he  knew 
not  of,  and  concludes  by  asking  God's  forgiveness: 

Wherefore  I  abhor  myself 
And  repent  in  dust  and  ashes. 

Epilogue  (Chapter  xlii:  7-17) 

Jehovah  having  spoken,  he  turns  in  anger  upon  these 
friends  who  failed  to  portray  Him  properly  to  Job,  and 
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orders  them  to  make  a  sacrifice  or  burnt  offering,  "and  my 
servant  Job  shall  pray  for  you."  Jehovah  accepts  the 
sacrifice  and  readmits  Job  to  the  company  of  the  sanctified. 
Jehovah  then  restores  the  prosperity  of  Job  so  that  it  is 
twice  as  great  as  before.  His  family  is  returned  to  life.  The 
patriarch  lives  on  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty,  in 
wealth  and  happiness;  then,  being  full  of  days,  he  passes  on 
to  his  Creator. 
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GLOSSARY 


N.  B.  Number  in  italics  directly  following  term  and  title  indicates  page  on  which  first 
significant  reference  is  made,  e.g.,  Aaron,  H.,  137,  refers  to  Epic  of  the  Hebrews, 
page  157.  

ABBREVIATIONS 

Ae.:     Aeneid 
Gk.:     Greek 

H.:      Epic  of  Hebrews 

Od.:     Odyssey 
A 


//.: 

Iliad 

/•: 

Job 

L.: 

Latin 

Aaron,  H.,  137,  brother  of  Moses  and  first 
High  Priest  of  the  Hebrews.  Serves  as 
spokesman  for  Moses. 

AbarJm  Mts.,  H .,  168,  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, including  Mount  Nebo,  in  Moab, 
east  of  the  Dead,  or  Salt,  Sea.  Moses  is  called 
to  death  on  a  peak  of  the  Abarim  range. 

Abel,  77.,  136,  the  shepherd  killed  by  his 
brother,  the  farmer  Cain,  because  Abel's 
sacrifice  of  meat  was  acceptable  to  Jehovah 
while  Cain's  vegetable  offering  was  not. 
Abimelech,  77 .,  138,  king  of  Gerar  in 
Philistia,  victim  of  wife-deception  legend 
at  hands  of  both  Abraham  and  Isaac.  Isaac 
later  covenants  peace  with  Abimelech. 
Abraham,  H .,  13Q.   See  Abram. 

Abram,  77.,  137,  "father  of  a  height"  or 
"exalted  father,"  is  depicted  as  the  original 
forefather  of  the  Hebrews.  Name  was  changed 
to  Abraham,  "father  of  a  multitude,"  after 
Jehovah  concluded  with  him  the  Covenant 
of  the  Circumcision. 

Acestes,  Ae.,  04.,  aged  king  of  Sicily,  who 
welcomes  Aeneas  and  his  followers  with 
festive  games.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Sicilian 
river-god  Crimisus  and  a  Trojan  woman. 

Achaeans,  L.,  from  the  Gk.,  in  Homer, 
specifically,  a  tribe  early  established  in 
northern  Greece,  and  which  ruled  at 
Mycenae  and  other  cities  of  southern 
Greece  from  c.  1600  to  c.  1100  B.C.;  loosely, 
the  Greeks  as  a  whole. 

Achan,  77.,  173,  a  Judahite,  son  of  Carmi, 
whose  sin  in  stealing  God's  booty  caused 
defeat  of  Joshua's  forces  at  Ai.  After  Achan 
and  his  family  are  put  to  death,  Ai  is  con- 
quered. 

Achates,  Ae.,  81,  the  faithful,  "fidus,"  friend 
and  aide  to  Aeneas. 

Acheron,  Ae.,  g8,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the 
lower  world  or  Hades. 

Achilles,  II.,  10,  king  of  the  Myrmidons, 
a  tribe  of  Thessaly  in  northeastern  Greece, 
and  chief  protagonist  in  the  Iliad.  Plunged 
as  an  infant  into  the  Styx  by  his  mother, 
the  goddess  Thetis,  he  was  rendered  in- 
vulnerable except  for  the  heel  by  which 
she  held  him,  "Achilles'  heel."  His  father 
was  Peleus. 

Adoni-zedek,  77.,  174,  king  of  Jerusalem 
who  forms  alliance  of  five  kings  against 
Joshua,  is  captured  and  hanged. 


Aeacides,  "sons  of  Aeacus,"  namely, 
Telamon  and  Peleus,  and  their  descendants. 

Aeacus,  in  Gk.  mythology,  son  of  Zeus 
and  the  nymph  Aegina.  He  was  the  father 
of  Telamon,  sire  to  the  greater  Ajax,  and 
of  Peleus,  sire  to  Achilles.  His  people 
were  called  Myrmidons. 
Aeaea,  Od.,  36,  the  island  of  Circe,  situated 
in  the  river  Oceanus,  which  is  supposed 
to  encircle  the  earth. 

Aegean  Sea,  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

Aegisthus,  lover  of  Clytemnestra,  wife  to 
Agamemnon,  ruler  of  all  the  Greeks.  On 
Agamemnon's  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
he  is  murdered  by  Aegisthus.  The  king's 
son,  Orestes,  aided  by  his  sister  Electra, 
avenges  their  father  by  killing  the  guilty 
pair. 

Aeneas,  Ae.,  80,  hero  of  the  Aeneid  and 
progenitor  of  the  Roman  people.  He  was 
the  son  of  Anchises,  a  member  of  the  royal 
house  of  Troy,  and  of  the  goddess  Aphro- 
dite or  Venus. 

Aeolus,  Od.,  33,  son  of  Hippotes  and  king 
of  the  winds,  who  lives  in  the  floating  isle 
of  Aeolia.  See  Ae.,  — ,  for  Virgilian  descrip- 
tion of  the  cave  of  the  winds. 

Agamemnon,  //.,  10,  son  of  Atreus  and 
brother  to  Menelaus  of  Sparta.  King  of 
Mycenae,  Agamemnon  was  the  leader  of 
the  Greek  armies  besieging  Troy.  His 
quarrel  with  Achilles  is  theme  of  Iliad. 
Upon  his  return  from  Troy,  Agamemnon 
was  murdered  by  his  wife,  Clytemnestra, 
and  her  lover,  Aegisthus.  This  foul  deed 
was  later  avenged  by  the  king's  children, 
Orestes  and  Electra. 

Ai,  77 .,  173,  town  captured  by  Joshua 
after  sin  of  Achan  is  expunged  by  his 
death. 

Aiantes,  the  two  Ajaxes,  namely,  the 
Telamonian  or  "greater,"  and  the  son  of 
Oileus,  the  "lesser"  of  the  valorous  pair. 

Aias,  Ajax,  //.,  23,  son  of  Oileus  and  cap- 
tain of  the  Locrians  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  He 
was,  writes  Homer,  "far  less"  a  giant  than 
the  Telamonian  Ajax. 

Aias,  Ajax,  77.,  17,  son  of  Telamon  and 
known  in  Homer  as  "the  Greater  Ajax." 
After  the  death  of  Achilles,  Ajax  contended 
with  Odysseus  for  the  hero's  arms.    When 
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Aijalon 

these  were  awarded  to  Odysseus,  the  mad- 
dened son  of  Telamon  killed  himself. 
Aijalon  or  Ajalon,  H .,  175,  valley  north 
of  Jerusalem  where  Joshua  bade  the  moon 
stand  still. 

Ajax.  See  Aias  above. 

Alcides,  Heracles  or  Hercules,  Ae.,  103, 
"descendant  of  Alcaeus,"  used  for  mytho- 
logical hero-giant  Hercules,  L.  from  Gk. 
Heracles.  He  performed  Twelve  Labours 
for  the  King  of  Tiryns,  and  these  feats 
immortalize  his  name. 

Allecto,  Ae.,  103,  one  of  the  Furies, 
winged  women,  snake-enwreathed.  Allecto 
inspires  Turnus  to  battle  the  forces  of 
Aeneas. 

Amata,  Ae.,  102,  wife  of  King  Latinus 
and  mother  of  Lavinia,  Aeneas'  destined 
bride. 

Amalekites,  H .,  people  descended  from 
Amalek,  grandson  of  Esau.  They  were  a 
tribe  of  nomadic  Arabs  settled  near 
Kadesh,  close  to  the  Phoenician  coast, 
and  in  the  deserts  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
Ammonite,  H .,  a  people  east  of  the  Jordan 
belonging  to  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Semites. 

Amorites,  77.,  an  ancient  Palestinian  and 
Syrian  people  dwelling  chiefly  in  eastern 
and  northern  mountain  regions. 
Anak,  H .,  164,  an  Old  Testament  race  of 
giants  of  southern  Canaan,  virtually  ex- 
terminated by  the  Israelites. 
Anchises,  Ae.,  87,  a  member  of  the  royal 
house  of  Troy,  whose  union  with  Aphrodite 
produced  Aeneas.  On  the  voyage  of  the 
Aeneadae,  or  followers  of  Aeneas,  Anchises 
died  and  was  buried  on  Mt.  Eryx  in 
Sicily. 

Andromache,  II.,  16,  princess  of  Thebe 
in  Cilicia,  who  married  Hector  of  Troy 
and  bore  him  a  son,  Astyanax.  After  the 
capture  of  Troy,  she  was  captive  to 
Neoptolemus,  or  Pyrrhus.  Later  she  married 
the  seer  Helenus,  a  son  of  King  Priam  of 
Troy. 

Anna,  Ae.,  Q2,  sister  of  Queen  Dido. 

Antenor,  one  of  the  elders  of  Troy  during 
the  Greek  siege,  who  favored  returning 
Helen  to  the  Greeks. 

Anthropomorphism,  a  "  man-shaped"  or 
humanized  conception  of  Deity,  attribut- 
ing human  qualities  to  God. 

Anticleia,  Od.,  38,  the  wife  of  Laertes  and 
mother  of  Odysseus,  who  greets  her  son 
in  the  World  of  the  Dead. 

Antinous,  Od.,  42,  the  most  arrogant  of 
the  wooers  of  Penelope,  and  the  first  that 
Odysseus  kills. 

Aphrodite,  II.,  13,  the  Greek  goddess  of 
love,  termed  Venus  by  the  Romans.  Homer 


Athena 

makes  her  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione. 
Called  Cytherean  because  her  home  was 
rumored  to  be  at  Cythera,  an  island  off 
the  Laconian  coast.  Wife  of  Hephaestus, 
she  betrayed  him  with  Ares,  the  god  of 
war. 

Arcadia,  Ae.,  105,  a  very  mountainous 
region  in  the  center  of  the  Peloponnese. 
Through  its  exiled  king,  Evander,  who 
allied  with  Aeneas,  Arcadia  is  connected 
with  the  foundations  of  Rome.  The  Arca- 
dians derived  their  name  from  a  legendary 
son  of  Zeus  named  Areas. 

Ares,  II. ,  14,  the  god  of  war,  son  of  Zeus 
and  Hera.  The  Romans  identified  him 
with  Mars,  a  god  possessing  greater 
dignity. 

Arete,  Od.,  30,  the  wife  of  Alcinous,  king 
of  the  Phaeacians  and  mother  to  Nausicaa. 

Argos,  in  Homer  the  whole  of  the  plain  of 
Argolis,  in  the  eastern  Peloponnesus,  with 
its  capital  at  Mycenae.  It  was  the  coun- 
try ruled  by  Agamemnon,  and  so  the  term 
"Argives"  was  extended  to  include  all  the 
Achaeans  who  hailed  him  as  their  leader. 

Aram,  77.,  a  district  in  the  middle  Eu- 
phrates valley. 

Argos  or  Argus,  Od.,  66,  the  faithful 
old  dog  of  Odysseus,  who  recognizes  him 
and  then  dies  content. 

Ark,  77.,  161,  the  oblong  chest  of  acacia 
wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  in  which  Moses 
laid  the  twin  tables  of  the  Law. 

Artemis,  Gk.,  77.,  31,  goddess  of  wild  life, 
virgin  huntress,  L.  Diana.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Leto. 

Ascanius,  lulus,  Ae.,  82,  the  son  of 
Aeneas. 

Asher,  H .,  146,  a  son  of  Jacob  by  Zilpah, 
handmaid  of  his  wife  Leah  and  founder  of 
the  tribe  of  Israelites  settled  in  northwest 
Palestine,  near  the  seashore,  north  of 
Mount  Carmel. 

Asherim,  77.,  i6g,  the  sacred  wooden 
posts  or  obelisks  of  the  Canaanites,  found 
always  beside  the  altar  in  a  high  place  or 
sanctuary. 

Astyanax,  //.,  32,  the  infant  son  of  Hector 
and  Andromache,  born  during  the  siege  of 
Troy  and  thrown  from  its  walls  by  the 
Greeks  after  they  conquered  the  city. 
This  is  the  boy  Hector  prayed  would  be 
as  brave  as  his  father. 

Ate,  II.,  2Q,  the  baneful  goddess  of  dis- 
cord, to  whom  Agamemnon  imputes  the 
blame  for  his  strife  with  Achilles. 

Athena  or  Athene  or  Pallas  Athene,  77., 
10;  Od.,  41;  Ae.,  85,  goddess  of  wisdom 
and  of  the  arts,  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Metis.  The  Romans  identified  her  with 
Minerva. 
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Atlas 

Atlas,  Od.,  41,  a  Titan,  wizard  father  of 
Calypso.  He  was  employed  to  support 
the  heavens  with  his  head  and  hands. 
Atreus,  //.,  10,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pelops. 
He  was  king  of  Mycenae  and  father  to 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 

Ausonia,  a  poetic  name  for  Italy,  from 
Ausones,  an  ancient  appellation  for  the 
inhabitants  of  middle  and  southern  Italy 

Autolycus,  Od.,  69,  a  son  of  Hermes  and 
a  master  trickster  and  thief.  He  was  the 
father  of  Anticleia,  Odysseus'  mother. 

Automedon,  //.,  27,  the  charioteer  of 
Achilles. 

Avernu8,  Ae.,  97,  a  lake  near  Cumae  and 
Naples.  Close  to  it  was  the  cave  by  which 
Aeneas  descended  to  the  netherworld. 
Often  the  term  is  used  for  the  nether- 
world, Hades  or  Hell. 
B 

Baalim  or  Baals,  H.,  167,  the  false  gods 
or  idols  of  the  ancient  Semitic  peoples  in 
or  about  Canaan. 

Babel,  H .,  121,  the  "gate  of  God,"  the 
city  and  tower  where  God  is  supposed  to 
have  created  the  confusion  of  the  many 
languages  of  men. 

Bacchus,  Gk.  Dionysus,  Ae.,  103,  god 
of  wine  and  son  of  Zeus  and  Semele.  He 
is  connected  with  music,  poetry  and  re- 
ligious ecstasy. 

Balaam,  H .,  166,  the  prophet  whom 
Balak,  king  of  Moab,  hired  to  curse  Israel 
and  who  was  rebuked  by  the  ass  he  rode. 
His  prophesying  became,  through  God's 
intervention,  a  blessing  upon  Israel. 
Balak,  H .,  166,  king  of  Moab,  who  hired 
the  prophet  Balaam  to  curse  the  Israelites 
but  found  that  Balaam's  words  were  those 
of  God's  blessing. 

Bashan,  H .,  166,  the  region  of  plains  east 
of  the  Jordan  River  and  northeast  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  of  which  Og  was  king  in 
the  time  of  Moses. 

Beersheba,  H.,  141,  the  town  below 
Jerusalem  which  was  considered  the 
southernmost  limit  of  Canaan  in  early  Old 
Testament  days. 

Bellona,  the  Roman  goddess  of  war. 
Benjamin,    H.,    149,    the    youngest    son 
of  Jacob,  and  founder  of  one  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel. 

Bethel,  "house  of  God,"  H .,  14s,  the  site 
of  Jacob's  vision  of  a  ladder  leading  into 
Heaven.  Later,  a  town  just  above  Jerusalem. 
Bilhah,  H .,  146,  handmaiden  to  Rachel. 
Jacob's  wife.  She  bears  Jacob  two  sons. 
Dan  and  Naphtali,  founders  of  the  tribes 
bearing  their  names. 

Briseis,  //.,  10,  the  slave-maiden  over 
whom  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  had  their 
fateful  quarrel. 


Circe 


Cacus,    Ac,   105,  a  brigand-monster  who 

lived  in  a  cave  on  the  Aventine,  one  of  the 

seven    hills   of    Rome.     He    was   killed    by 

Hercules. 

Cain,    H .,    136,    farmer    and    brother    to 

Abel,  whom  he  slew  in  a  fit  of  anger  with 

God. 

Calchas,   II.,  10,   a   seer  with   the   Greek 

host  before  Troy. 

Caleb,  H.,  165,  the  strong  man  who  aids 

Joshua  in  leading  the  Hebrews. 

Calliope,  the  muse,  or    patron  goddess,  of 

epic  poetry. 

Calypso,  Od.,  41,  a  daughter  of  Atlas 
who  detains  Odysseus  on  the  isle  of 
Ogygia  for  seven  years. 

Camilla,  Ae.,  112,  a  maiden-warrior, 
brave  and  swift  of  foot,  daughter  of  the 
tyrant  Metabus,  and  ally  of  Turnus  in 
the  war  against  Aeneas. 
Canaan,  ancient  Palestine. 
Carmenta  or  Carmentis,  Ae.,  106,  a 
Roman  deity  associated  with  childbirth. 
Mother  to  Evander,  she  accompanied  her 
son  in  his  exile  from  Arcadia  to  Italy. 
Carthage,  Ae.,  81,  a  city  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  near  modern  Tunis. 
Legend,  as  followed  by  Virgil,  had  the 
Phoenician  queen,  Dido,  as  the  city's 
founder.  She  enclosed  a  maximum  amount 
of  territory  by  strips  of  oxhide. 
Cassandra  or  Kassandra,  Ae.,  89,  daugh- 
ter of  the  rulers  of  Troy,  Priam  and 
Hecuba.  It  was  fated  that  her  prophecies 
of  doom  were  never  to  receive  hearing. 
She  was  taken  to  Mycenae  by  Agamemnon 
and  killed  with  him  by  Clytemnestra. 

Celaeno,  Ac,  90,  a  prophetic  Harpy  who 
foretells  grievous  hunger  for  the  Trojan 
exiles  before  they  build  their  home  in 
Italy. 

Cerberus,   Ae.,   99,   the   monstrous  three- 
headed  watchdog  of  Hades. 
Chalcis,  the  chief  town  in  Euboea,  on  its 
west  coast. 

Chaldea,  ancient  Babylonia,  or,  specifically, 
its  southern  province. 

Charon,  Ae.,  98,  the  ferryman  who  con- 
veyed the  dead  in  his  boat  across  the  Styx 
to  Hades. 

Charybdis,  Od.,  59,  and  Ae.,  81,  a  dan- 
gerous whirlpool  off  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
opposite  the  monster  Scylla. 

Cimmerians,  a  fabulous  people  who 
inhabited,  according  to  Homer,  a  land 
in  the  stream  Oceanus  on  the  edge  of  the 
world. 

Circe,  Od.,  56,  the  wizard  goddess,  ruler 
of  the  isle  of  Aeaea,  in  the  stream  Oceanus, 
who  turned  Odysseus'  men  into  swine. 
By  Odysseus  she  bore  a  son,  Telegonus. 
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Clio ___ 

Clio,  muse  of  history. 

Cloanthus,     At.,     95,     a    companion     of 

Aeneas  who  leads  the  winning  crew  in  the 

boat-race  which  is  held  during  the  funeral 

rites    for    Anchises    in    Acestes'    realm    of 

Sicily. 

Clytemnestra,    a    Spartan    princess    who 

married    Agamemnon,    fell    in    love    with 

Aegisthus    and    conspired    with    her    lover 

to  murder  Agamemnon  on  his  return  from 

Troy. 

Cocytus,  At.,  98,  one  of  the  rivers  of 
Hades. 

Colchis,  a  country  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Euxine  or  Black  Sea. 

Covenant,  agreement,  testament:  — 

1.  of  the  Circumcision,  H '.,  139,  Jeho- 
vah promises  Canaan  to  Abraham  and 
his  numerous  descendants.  The  a- 
greement  is  symbolized  by  the  rite 
of  circumcision  for  all  males  descend- 
ed from  Abraham. 

2.  Covenant  Code,  H .,  161,  tables  of 
the  law  delivered  to  Moses  by  Jeho- 
vah on  Mount  Sinai. 

3.  Of  Moab,  //.,  170,  second  giving  of 
the  law  by  Moses  in  Deuteronomy. 

Crete,  Aegean  island  southeast  of  Grecian 
peninsula.  Zeus,  born  in  Crete,  had  his 
favorite  refuge  there  on  Mount  Ida. 

Cronus  or  Kronos,  //.,  13,  a  Titan  who, 
through  Rhea,  fathered  Zeus,  who  over- 
threw him  and  became  Lord  of  Gods  and 
Men. 

Cumae,  At.,  97,  the  earliest  Greek  colony 
in  Italy  and  the  farthest  Greek  outpost. 
Site  on  the  west  coast  of  Campania  in 
S.  Italy.  It  was  the  home  of  the  Sibyl 
who  guided  Aeneas  to  Hades. 

Cupid,  At.,  84,  youthful  god  of  love, 
the  son  of  Venus.  It  is  he  whom  his  mother 
sent  to  inspire  love  of  Aeneas  in  Dido's 
heart. 

Cushite,  H.,  164,  an  Ethiopian.  When 
Moses  married  a  woman  of  this  race, 
Miriam  protested. 

Cybele,  an  Asiatic  goddess  of  the  powers 
of  nature,  identified  by  the  Greeks  with 
Rhea.    Known  as  the  "Great  Mother." 

Cyclades,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  Their  inhabit- 
ants spoke  the  Ionian  dialect. 

Cyclopes,  Od.,  53;  At.,  82,  91,  one-eyed 
giants  dwelling  in  an  island  sometimes 
identified  as  Sicily.  Polyphemus  belonged 
to  this  fierce  people. 

Cythera,  an  island  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Laconia  or  Laconica,  which  is  a  district  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Peloponnese. 
Aphrodite  was  said  to  have  lived  there; 
hence  she  was  termed  "Cytherean." 


Dido 


D 


Dan  or  Laish,  a  city  east  of  the  Jordan 

and  taken  as  the  northernmost  boundary 
of  Canaan  or  Palestine,  while  Beersheba 
was  considered  the  southern  terminus. 

Dardanus,  At.,  89,  son  of  Zeus  and 
Electra,  daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  kings  of  Troy,  called 
"Dardanian."  One  reason  for  Hera's 
hatred  of  the  Trojans  was  their  descent 
from  a  rival  for  Zeus'  affections. 
Dead  Sea  or  Salt  Sea,  a  body  of  water 
markingthe  southeastern  portion  of  Palestine 
or  Canaan.  Jordan  River  runs  into  this 
sea;  Moab  is  to  the  east  and  Judah  to 
the  west. 

Decalogue  or  Ten  Commandments  of 
the  Law  or  Covenant  Code,  H.,  161, 
the  ten  commandments  engraved  on 
two  tables  given  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai 
or  Horeb  by  the  Lord  Jehovah. 

Deiphobe,  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  At.,  97, 
the  prophetess  who  guides  Aeneas  on  his 
voyage  to  the  netherworld. 
Delos,  a  small  island  in  the  Aegean  in  the 
midst  of  the  Cyclades,  and  the  mythical 
birthplace  of  Artemis  and  Apollo. 
Delphi,  the  shrine  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
situated  in  a  deep,  rocky  cleft  on  the  south- 
west spur  of  Mt.  Parnassus  in  Phocis  in 
northern  Greece. 

Demodocus,  Od.,  5/,  in  Homer,  the  blind 
poet  attached  to  the  court  of  the  Phaeacian 
king,  Alcinous;  in  Virgil,  he  is  a  companion 
of  Aeneas. 

Deus  ex  machina,  L.,  lit.,  "god  from  a 
machine,"  in  reference  to  practice  in  classi- 
cal tragedy  of  bringing  gods  on  the  scene 
by  stage  machinery.  Thus  term  has  come 
to  signify  the  intervention  of  a  god,  per- 
son or  other  agency  to  solve  abruptly  a 
difficult  situation. 

Deuteronomy,  H .,  169,  lit.,  "the  second 
giving  of  the  law,"  the  title  of  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Pentateuch  or  Law  of  Moses. 
It  was  found  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
in  621  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  King  Josiah, 
and  comprises  Source  D  of  the  sources 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

Diana,  At.,  112,  Latin  goddess  of  moon, 
forest,  and  the  hunt;  Gk.  Artemis. 
Camilla  in  the  Aeneid  was  dedicated  to  her 
service  in  hunt  and  chase.  Diana  had  the 
cult-title,  Trivia,  or  Three  Ways  from 
being  worshipped,  like  Hecate,  at  the 
crossing  of  three  or  more  roads. 

Diaspora,  Gk.,  "Dispersion,"  applied  as  a 
collective  term  to  those  Jews  who,  after 
the  Babylonian  and  Persian  captivities, 
were  scattered  throughout  the  world. 

Dido,  At.,  82,  fair  Phoenician  who,  in 
exile,  ruled  Carthage  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa.    She  is  the  ill-fated  heroine  of  the 
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Dinah 

Virgilian  epic,  whose  unrequited  love  for 
Aeneas  causes  her  suicide. 
Dinah,  77.,  148,  daughter  of  Leah  and 
Jacob,  whose  rape  by  the  Hivite  prince, 
Shechem,  provokes  the  Israelite  massacre 
of  the  Hivites  by  guile  and  force. 
Diomedes,  77.,  12;  Ae.,  in,  brave  son  of 
Tydeus  and  leader  of  the  men  of  Argos 
and  Tiryns,  cities  in  Argolis  in  the  northeast 
portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Troy.  Virgil  describes 
him  as  refusing  to  join  the  war  against 
Aeneas  in  Italy. 

Dione,  consort  of  Zeus  and  mother  of 
Aphrodite. 

Dionysus,  Gk.  god  of  wine  identified  with 
the  Roman  deity,  Bacchus.  He  was  son 
of  Zeus  and  Semele.  Associated  with  mysti- 
cal and  orgiastic  rites. 

Dis,  in  Roman  religion,  the  male  god  of 
the  underworld,  equivalent  to  Gk.  Pluto. 
Dolon,  II.,  20,  fleet-footed  Trojan  spy 
captured  and  executed  by  Diomedes  and 
Odysseus  on  their  foray  into  the  Trojan 
lines. 

Dothan,  77.,  a  town  north  of  Samaria  in 
northern  Palestine  or  Canaan. 
Drances,  Ae.,  112,  Italian  noble  who  urged 

Seace    with    Aeneas,    thus    opposing    the 
^utulian  chief,  Turnus. 
E 

Ecclesiastes,  lit.,  "The  Preacher,"  a  pessi- 
mistic work  in  the  group  of  Wisdom  Books 
in  the  last  portion  of  the  Old  Testament, 
called  Hagiographia  or  "Sacred  Writings." 

Edom  or  Esau,  H.,  143,  Edom,  the  "red," 
or  Esau,  the  "hairy,"  are  the  two  names 
for    the    elder    twin    born     to    Isaac     and 
Rebekah.     Jacob,     later    Israel,    is     the 
younger  who,  as  the  "supplanter,"  replaces 
Esau  in  the  rights  of  primogeniture. 
Eldad,  H .,  164,  an  Israelite  not  of  the  70 
elders  appointed  by  Moses  who  yet,  with 
Medad,   was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  prophesied  in  the  desert. 
Eleazar,   77.,   165,  Aaron's  son,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  High  Priest. 
Elim,    H .,    160,    an    encampment    of    the 
Israelites  after  crossing  the  Red  Sea. 
Elpenor,    Od.,    57,    youngest    follower    of 
Odysseus,  who  broke  his  neck  by  a  fall  on 
Circe's  isle. 

Elysian  Fields  or  Elysium,  Ae.,  100, 
the  Islands  of  the  Blest  where  those  dead 
who  were  in  life  favorites  of  the  gods  enjoy 
a  full  and  pleasant  repose.  In  Virgil,  it  is 
in  the  netherworld. 

Eponym,    one   who,   like    Romulus,  gives 
his  name  to  his  people,  as  the  Romans. 
Ephraim,  77.,  153,  younger  son  of  Joseph 
and  his  Egyptian  wife,  Asenath.    Founder 
of  one  of  the  Twelve  Tribes. 


Faunus 

Erebus,  primeval  Darkness,  sprung  from 
Chaos.  He  was,  by  his  sister  Night,  the 
father  of  Day. 

Erinyes,  the  Furies,  II.,  2Q,  the  three 
avenging  female  spirits  who  bring  retri- 
bution upon  sinful  mortals.  Often  called 
by  the  propitiatory  name  of  Eumenides 
or  "Gracious  Ones."  Their  names  were 
Alecto,  Megaera  and  Tisiphone  and  they 
were  represented  as  winged  and  snaky- 
haired. 

Eros,  Gk.  god  of  love,  identified  with 
Roman  Cupid.    Son  of  Aphrodite. 

Eryx,  a  mountain  in  northwest  Sicily, 
seat  of  a  cult  of  Aphrodite. 
Esau,  77.,  143,  "the  hairy,"  elder  twin  to 
Jacob.  Their  parents  were  Isaac  and 
Rebekah.  Esau  was  also  called  Edom, 
"the  red,"  and  his  people  were  the  Edomites, 
who  lived  in  the  region  south  of  Moab 
and  the  Dead  Sea. 

Ethiopian  or  Cushite,  77.,  164,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  African  country  of  Ethi- 
opia or  Cush,  whose  people  are  colored. 
One  of  Moses'  wives  was  Ethiopian. 
Etruscans  or  Tyrrhenians,  Ae.,  104,  a 
people  who  inhabited  a  region  in  northwest 
Italy,  perhaps  extending  as  far  south  as 
the  River  Tiber. 

Eumaeus,  Od.,  62,  the  old  faithful  swine- 
herd who  aids  Odysseus  on  his  return. 

Eumenides,  see  Erinyes,  II.,  20,  above. 

Euphrates,  77.,  137,  a  great  river,  1700 
miles  long,  passing  through  eastern  Turkey 
and  western  Iraq  to  join  the  Tigris,  then  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Mesopotamia  is  valley  ly- 
ing between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 
Euryalus,  Ae.,  05,  friend  to  Nisus  and 
companion  to  Aeneas.  Euryalus  and 
Nisus  compete  in  the  foot-race  honoring 
dead  Anchises,  and  meet  their  end  in  a 
brave  but  luckless  sortie  against  the 
Italian  foe. 

Also,  Od.,  52,  the  Phaeacian  youth  who 
taunts  Odysseus  as  a  trader  unskilled  in 
gentlemanly  sports. 

Eurycleia,  Od.,  43  and  60,  the  faithful 
old  nurse  of  Odysseus,  who  recognizes  her 
master  on  his  return,  though  disguised, 
by  the  scar  on  his  leg  sustained  during  a 
boat-hunting  expedition  as  a  youth. 
Evander,  Ae.,  105,  exiled  king  of  Arcadia, 
who  forms  an  alliance  with  Aeneas  against 
the  Latins. 

Exodus,  77.,  155,  the  "departure"  from 
Egypt,  is  the  title  of  the  second  book  of 
the  Pentateuch,  or  Torah  of  Moses. 


Faunus  or  Lupercus,  Ae.,  115,  the 
Roman  woodland  deity,  an  oracular  god 
who  protected  flocks  and  herds.  He  was 
the  legendary  king  of  Latium  and  father 
of  Latinus. 
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Furies 

Furies  or  Erinyes,  //.,  29,  the  three 
winged,  snake-tressed  female  spirits  who 
avenge  ill,  sometimes  called  by  the  pro- 
pitiatory name  of  Eumenides  or  "Gracious 
Ones."  Their  names  were  Alecto,  Meg- 
aera  and  Tisiphone. 

G 

Galeed  or  Mizpah,  H.,  147,  "the  heap 
of  witness,"  served  as  a  boundary  point 
between  Jacob  and  his  father-in-law, 
Laban. 

Genesis,  H .,  133,  Book  of  the  Beginnings. 
First  book  of  the  Pentateuch  or  teachings 
of  Moses. 

Gerar,  H.,  141,  royal  seat  of  King  Abi- 
melech  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines  or 
Philistia,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Pales- 
tine. 

Gershon,  H .,  156,  "the  sojourner"  or 
"the  driving  away,"  the  son  of  Moses  and 
the  Midianite  woman,  Zipporah. 

Gibeonites,  H .,  174,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Gibeon,  northwest  of  Jerusalem, 
who  tricked  Joshua  into  a  treaty  of  amity, 
and  were  later  condemned  to  be  serfs  of 
people  of  Israel. 

Gilead,  H .,  169,  a  district  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan,  containing  a  range  of 
mountains  and  the  river  Jabbok.  Moses 
awarded  this  land  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben, 
Gad  and   Manasseh. 

Gilgal,  H.,  173,  "the  rolling  away,"  or 
"the  wheel,"  encampment  of  Joshua  near 
Jericho,  where,  by  observing  the  Passover 
and,  specifically,  by  circumcising  the  desert- 
born  males,  Joshua  "rolled  away"  the 
sins  of  Egypt  and  the  Exodus  from  the 
soul  of  Israel. 

Glaukos  or  Glaucus,  //.,  16,  a  grandson 
of  the  legendary  hero  Bellerophon  and  a 
gallant  soldier  who  leads  the  Lycian  allies 
of  the  Trojans.  Bound  to  the  Greek  hero, 
Diomedes,  in  friendship,  he  is  cheated 
by  the  Greek  in  the  exchange  of  gifts. 

Gnomic,  H-,  177,  containing  aphorisms 
or  maxims,  striking  detached  thoughts. 
Applied  to  works  such  as  the  'Book  of 
Proverbs  or  the  Book  of  Job. 

Gomorrah.  H .,  140,  the  town,  which  with 
Sodom,  connotes  sinfulness  in  the  time 
of  Abraham  and  Lot. 

Goshen,  H .,  134,  that  part  of  Egypt  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  where  the  Hebrews 
settled  at  the  invitation  of  Joseph. 
H 

Hades,  Od.,  37;  Ae.,  97,  the  netherworld 
or  Hell,  from  the  name  of  its  ruler,  also 
called  Pluto  or  Dis.  In  the  Iliad,  it  is 
in  the  far  west  beyond  the  earth-circling 
river  Oceanus.  Later  it  was  placed  under- 
ground. Blessed  spirits  are  taken  to 
Elysium,  while  the  evil  ones  are  removed 
to  Tartarus  for  punishment.     Generally, 


Helios 

the  realm  of  the  dead  is  separated  from 
that  of  the  living  by  one  of  the  rivers  of 
Hades,  Styx  or  Acheron.  Across  these 
rivers  the  duly-buried  dead  are  ferried 
by  Charon.  At  Hades'  entrance  stands 
the  watchdog,  Cerberus.  Within  its 
portals  sit  the  judges  of  the  dead, 
Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  Aeacus, 
who  allot  ghosts  their  proper  abodes.  Be- 
sides Styx  and  Acheron  there  are  three 
other  rivers  cutting  across  Hades.  These 
are:  Phlegethon  or  Pyriphlegethon,  "the 
fiery,"  Cocytus  and  Lethe,  the  river  of 
forgetfulness. 

Hagar,  H .,  139,  Abram's  Egyptian  con- 
cubine who  gave  him  a  son,  Ishmael, 
founder  of  the  Ishmaelites.  Because  of 
Sarah's  jealousy,  Hagar  and  Ishmael  are 
cast  out  into  the  desert. 

Hagiographia,  H .,  118,  Gk.  for  "Sacred 
Writings,"  which  form  the  third  and  final 
portion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  or  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  other  main  portions  are  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets. 

Haran,  H .,  137,  son  of  Terah,  and  brother 
to  Abram. 

Harpies,  Ae.,  90,  the  clawed  and  winged 
female  monsters  who  inhabited  the  Ionian 
islands  of  the  Strophades.  Their  leader 
was  Celaeno. 

Hazor,  H .,  173,  the  royal  city  of  the 
Canaanite  king,  Jabin,  near  Lake  Merom, 
the  waters  above  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Here 
Joshua  won  a  great  victory  and  Hazor 
was  levelled  by  fire. 

Hebe,  Gk.,  handmaiden  of  the  gods, 
symbol  of  perpetual  youth.  She  was 
daughter  to  Zeus  and  Hera. 

Hebron,  H.,  133,  a  town  near  Mamre, 
south  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  in 
which  Abraham  dwelt  and  Jacob  was 
buried. 

Hector,  //.,  //,  champion  of  the  Trojans 
and  foeman  to  Achilles.  Hector's  death 
climaxes  the  Iliad. 

Hecuba,  //.,  16,  wife  to  Priam,  king  of 
Troy,  and  mother  to  Hector,  a  truly 
pathetic  figure  in  the  Iliad. 

Helen,  II.,  13;  Od.,  47,  the  beauteous 
queen  of  Menelaus  of  Sparta,  whose  ab- 
duction by  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  was  the 
legendary  cause  of  the  Trojan  War. 

Helenus,  //.,  13;  Ae.,  90,  son  of  Priam 
and  gifted  with  prophetic  insight,  who  in 
exile  founded  Epirus  in  Greece,  where  his 
consort  was  Andromache,  Hector's 
widow.  Helenus  prophesies  to  Aeneas  the 
site  of  Rome-to-be. 

Helios,  Od.,  38,  god  of  the  sun.  The 
slaughter  of  his  cattle  on  the  island  of 
Thrinacia  is  immediate  cause  of  great 
disaster  to  Odysseus  and  his  crew. 
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Hellas 


Jehovah-nissi 


Hellas,  Gk.  for  Greece.  Its  people  were 
called  Hellenes. 

Hellenes,  footnote  77.,  10,  the  people  of 
Hellas.  Their  culture  was  termed  Hel- 
lenistic. 

Hellespont,  II. ,  22,  the  Dardanelles,  the 

narrow  strait  between  Europe  and  Asiatic 
Turkey. 

Hephaestos  or  Hephaestus,  77. ,  //;  and 

Od.,  §2,  Gk.  god  of  fire,  the  smithy  and 
the  arts.  Represented  as  lame,  he  was  hus- 
band to  Aphrodite,  who  was  unfaithful 
to  him  with  Ares,  the  god  of  war.  The 
Romans  identified  him  with  Vulcan. 

Hera,  II.,  11,  consort  of  Zeus  and  Queen 
of  the  Gods.  She  was  daughter  of  Cronus 
and  Rhea,  and  so  was  sister  as  well  as  wife 
to  Zeus.  She  was  protectress  of  women 
and  marriage.  She  favored  the  Greeks 
while  her  rival  Aphrodite  favored  the 
Trojans.  The  Romans  identified  her  with 
Juno  in  the  Latin  pantheon,  the  assembly 
of  the  gods. 

Heracles  or  Hercules  or  Alcides,  Ae., 
105,  the  hero  of  fabulous  strength  whose 
exploits  included  the  slaying  of  the  monster 
Cacus. 

Hermes,  77.,  34;  Od.,  49,  Gk.  god,  Latin 
name  Mercury,  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia, 
and  messenger  of  the  gods.  He  was  the 
deity  of  luck  and  wealth,  the  patron  of 
merchants  and  of  thieves  and  also  the 
god  of  sleep.  He  was  winged  of  foot  and 
bore  the  caduceus  or  serpent-entwined 
staff. 

Hexateuch,  77.,  118,  the  first  six  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  or  Hebrew  Bible, 
consisting  of  the  Pentateuch  plus  the 
Book  of  Joshua. 

Hittites,  77.,  a  powerful  race  of  Canaanite 
peoples  in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  rul- 
ing from  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates  to 
Hermon,  a  mountain  on  the  northeastern 
coast  of  Palestine.  The  Hivites  were  a 
branch  of  the  Hittites  living  in  the  hills 
north  of  Jerusalem. 

Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,  II.  and 
Od.  Homer  was  "the  bard"  of  the  great 
epic  age  of  Greek  poetry,  perhaps  a  9th 
century  pre-Christian  genius  who  wrote 
down  the  tales  of  Achilles  which  had  been 
transmitted  orally. 

Homeric  poetry  is  marked  by  simplicity 
and  nobility  and  by  skill  in  portraiture  of 
individuals  as  well  as  depiction  of  the 
spirit  of  an  age. 

The  Homeric  or"  heroic"  age  of  pre-historic 
Greece  was  aristocratic  in  structure,  with 
the  king  as  chief  of  his  nobles,  ruling  over 
serfs  and  slaves  in  a  feudal  relationship. 
War  is  the  noblest  pursuit  of  man.  The 
arts  of  peace  include  agriculture  and 
stock-raising.  Piracy  is  common.  Silver, 
gold  and  iron  are  used,  but  weapons  of  war 
are  generally  of  bronze. 


Hor,  77.,  165,  a  mountain  on  the  borders 
of  Edom,  where  Aaron  died  and  was 
buried. 

Horeb,  77.,  123  and  127,  or  Sinai,  the 
"mountain  of  God"  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sin,  the  mountain  district  of  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula. 


Ida,  II. ,  24,  the  mountain  in  the  center  of 
Crete   where   Zeus   is   said   to   have    been 
born,  and  where  he  retired  for  repose. 
Idomeneus,  II.,  23,  leader  of  the  Cretans 
at  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Ilion  or  Ilium,  the  city  of  Troy,  from 
Ilus,  a  descendant  of  Dardanus,  legendary 
founder  of  the  district  in  northwest  Asia 
Minor,  where  Troy  was  located. 
Iris,  II.,  12,  Gk.  goddess  of  the  rainbow, 
and  messenger  to  Hera  and  the  other  gods. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Zephyrus,  the  west 
wind. 

Irus,  Od.,  67,  the  greedy,  cowardly  beggar 

whom    the    disguised     Odysseus    subdues 

before  the  suitors  of  Penelope. 

Isaac,  77.,  141,  "laughter,"  the  patriarch 

who   governed   the   Hebrews   between   the 

period  of  Abraham,  his  father,  and  Jacob, 

his  son.    His  wife  was  Rebekah. 

Ishmael,    77.,    139,    son    to    Abraham    by 

the  Egyptian  concubine,  Hagar.    He  was 

the    founder    of    the    desert    folk    termed 

Ishmaelites. 

Israel,    77.,    148,  "he    who   striveth    with 

God"   or  "God    fights,"   the   name   Jacob 

won  at  Peniel,  and  which  is  passed  down 

to  his  descendants,  the  Israelites,  and  their 

land  in  old  Palestine. 

Issachar,  77.,  146,  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah, 

and  eponym  ,of   one   of  the  twelve  tribes 

of  Israel. 

lulus  or  Ascanius,  Ae.,  82,  son  of  Aeneas 

and  Creusa. 

Ixion,  Ae.,  100,  in  Gk.  mythology,  a 
Thessalian  who  foully  murdered  his  father- 
in-law,  and  attempted  to  seduce  Hera.  In 
punishment,  Ixion  in  the  underworld  was 
bound  on  a  wheel  that  turned  for  ever. 


Jabin,  77.,  173,  king  of  the  Canaanites, 
whose  capital  city,  Hazor,  was  burned  by 
Joshua's  men. 

Jacob  or  Israel,  77.,  143,  "the  supplanter" 
who  replaced  his  elder  twin,  Esau,  in  the 
inheritance  of  their  father,  Isaac. 

Jahweh  or  Yahweh  or  Jehovah,  H.,  136 

and  160,  the  local  deity  of  Mt.  Sinai  or 
Horeb  who  became  the  God  of  Israel. 
Jehovah-nissi,  77.,  160,  the  site  where 
Moses  erected  an  altar  to  commemorate 
the  triumph  of  Joshua  against  the  Ama- 
lekites. 
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Jericho 

Jericho,  //.,  173,  the  city  in  southern 
Canaan,  just  to  the  northeast  of  Jerusalem, 
which  was  the  first  great  conquest  of 
Joshua.    It  lay  near  the  Jordan  River. 

Jethro,  77. ,  156,  Midianite  priest,  father- 
in-law  of  Moses. 

Jordan,  77.,  172,  the  great  river,  200  miles 
in  length,  running  from  the  Anti-Lebanon 
Mountains  to  the  Dead  Sea  along  the  length 
of  Canaan  or  Palestine.  To  the  east  of  the 
river  is  Transjordania. 

Joseph,  77.,  146,  with  Benjamin,  the  son 
of  Jacob  and  Rachel  in  their  old  age. 
Joseph,  sold  into  Egypt  by  his  jealous 
brothers,  became  the  royal  overseer  of 
the  land.  It  was  his  tribe  or  family  which 
settled  in  the  Egyptian  district  of  Goshen. 

Joshua,  77.,  160  and  172,  spiritual  and 
military  successor  to  Moses.  Under 
Joshua  the  Israelites  enter  the  Promised 
Land  of  Canaan. 

Jove  or  Jupiter,  Ae..  81,  L.  name  for  Zeus, 
King  of  the  Gods,  associated  with  the 
lightning  and  thunderbolt,  the  oak  and  the 
eagle. 

Judah,  77.,  146,  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah, 
and  founder  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.  Located  in  south  Canaan,  cen- 
tering about  Jerusalem,  this  tribe  later 
gave  its  name  to  the  southern  half  of 
Palestine. 

Juno,  Ae.,  Si,  L.  Queen  of  the  Heavens, 
counterpart  to  Gk.  Hera.  Goddess  of 
women,  giver  of  light  and  counsel. 
Jupiter,  Jove,  Ae„  81,  L.  King  of  the 
Gods,  counterpart  to  Zeus  in  the  Gk. 
pantheon. 

Juturna,  Ae.,  113,  goddess  and  sister  to 
Turnus,  the  opponent  of  Aeneas. 

K 

Kadesh  or  Kadesh-barnea,  a  place  on 
the  borders  of  Canaan,  12  miles  southeast 
of  Beer-sheba.  Here  the  people  of  Israel 
murmur  for  lack  of  water  and  Moses  com- 
mits a  fatal  fault  by  smiting  the  rock  for 
water. 
Keturah,77.,  143,  second  wife  to  Abraham. 

Kibroth-hattaavah,  II.,  164,  "the  graves 
of  lust,"  the  site  of  the  Hebrew  gluttony 
when  Jehovah  sent  the  famished  people 
quail  in  the  desert. 

Korah,  77.,  165,  leader  of  the  revolt  in  the 
desert  against  Moses'  authority.  He  and 
his  conspirators  are  swallowed  up  when 
the  earth  opens. 


Laban,  II.,  142,  brother  of  Rebekah  and 
father-in-law  to  Jacob.  A  tricky  individual 
who  meets  his  match  in  Jacob. 
Lacedaemon,  or  Sparta,  Od.,  46,  capital 
city  of  Laconia  in  southeast  part  of  the 
Peloponnese.  Menelaus  was  king  of  Sparta. 


Mentes 

Laertes,  Od.,  74,  aged  father  of  Odysseus, 

and  husband  to  Anticleia. 

Laocoon,  Ae.,  83,  priest  of  Neptune  who 

warns  against  the   Gk.    wooden  horse    but 

is    crushed,    with    his    sons,    by    venomous 

snakes. 

Latinus,  Ae.,  102,  King  of  Latin m  and 
father  of  Lavinia,  Aeneas'  destined  bride. 
Son  of  Faunus,  Latinus  was  descended 
from  Saturn.    >;. 

Lausus,  Ae.,  in,  son  of  Mezentius, 
exiled  tyrant  of  the  Etruscans  or  Tyr- 
rhenians. 

Lavinia,  Ae.,  102,  princess  of  the  realm 
of  Latium  and  daughter  of  Latinus.  She 
became  the  consort  of  Aeneas. 
Leah,  77.,  146,  elder  daughter  of  Laban 
and  first,  though  not  favorite,  wife  of 
Jacob. 

Leucothea,  Od.,  4Q,  the  Gk.  sea-goddess 
who  helps  shipwrecked  Odysseus  to  land 
on  the  shore  of  the  Phaeacian  land  of 
Scheria. 

Levi,  77.,  146,  son  to  Jacob  and  Leah, 
founder  of  the  priestly  tribe  of  the  Levites. 
Leviticus,  77.,  162,  "the  Book  of  Priests," 
the  third  book  of  the  Pentateuch  or  five 
Books  of  Moses. 

Lot,  77.,  137,  nephew  to  Abraham,  who 
dwelt    in    Sodom. 

Lotos-Eaters  or  Lotophagi,  Od.,  53,  who 
eat  the  lotus-fruit,  which  breeds  forgetful- 
ness  of  home  and  kin. 

M 

Machaon,  II.,  21,  the  leech  or  physician 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  War. 
Machpelah,  77.,  142,  the  field  of  burial  for 
Abraham  and  his  family,  near  Hebron  in 
southern  Palestine. 

Maia,  Ae.,  81,  mother  of  Mercury.  She 
was  daughter  of  Atlas. 

Manasseh,  77.,  153,  elder  son  of  Joseph 
and  his  Egyptian  bride,  Asenath.  His 
brother  was  Ephraim.  The  two  were 
heads  of  two  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
Maro,  family  name  of  Virgil,  author  of 
the  Aeneid  and  the  Georgics. 
Mars,  Ae.,  111,  L.  god  of  war,  counter- 
part to  Gk.  Ares.  The  wolf  was  sacred 
to  him. 

Medad,  II.,  164,  one  of  the  two  Israelites 
who  prophesied  in  the  desert  community 
of  the  Israelites,  although  not  one  of  the 
70  elders  chosen  by  Moses,  Eldad  being 
the  other  inspired  layman. 
Menelaus,  II.,  12;  Od.,  46,  king  of  Sparta 
or  Lacedaemon,  and  husband  to  fatal 
Helen. 

Mentes,  Od.,  42,  the  identity  of  the 
Taphian  captain  assumed  by  Athena. 
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Mentor 

Mentor,  Od.,  44,  the  identity  of  Odysseus ' 
old  friend,  assumed  by  Athena. 
Melchizedek,    H .,    139,    high    priest    and 
king  of  Salem. 

Meribah,  //.,  165,  the  waters  of  "strife" 
at  Kadesh,  where  Moses  smote  the  rock. 
Mesopotamia,  H .,  137,  the  fertile  valley 
lying  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
rivers  in  the  Middle  East. 
Midian,  II .,  156,  an  Arabian  country  to 
which  Moses  fled.  He  married  a  Midianite 
woman,  named  Zipporah. 

Minos,  Ae.,  99,  judge  of  departed  souls  in 

Hades. 

Miriam,    H .,    139,    sister    of    Moses    and 

Aaron,  who  objected  to  his  marriage  to  an 

Ethiopian. 

Misenus,  Ae.,  97,  follower  of  Aeneas. 

Mizpah  or  Galeed,   H .,  147,  the  site  of 

the  boundary  between  Jacob  and  Laban, 

Moab,  H .,  an  ancient  kingdom  east  of  the 

Dead  Sea.  Its  people  were  called  Moabites. 

Moses,    H.,   156,   leader   of   the   Israelites 

out  of  Egyptian  bondage. 

Myrmidons,    //.,    19.   the   people   led   by 

Achilles. 

N 

Naamathite,  H .,  182,  refers  to  Zophar, 

an  inhabitant  of  a  city  in  southern  Canaan, 

northwest  of  Jerusalem. 

Naphtali,    H.,    146,    son    of    Jacob    and 

Rachel's  handmaiden.  Bilhah.    He  founded 

the  tribe  of  his  name. 

Nausicaa,    Od.,    50,    the    princess    of    the 

Phaeacians,    daughter    of    Alcinous    and 

Arete,     who    welcomes    the    shipwrecked 

Odysseus. 

Neptune,  Ae.,  81,  L.  God  of  the  Oceans, 

counterpart  to  Gk.  Poseidon. 

Nestor,  II.,  //;  Od.,  44,  king  of  Pylos  in 
the  Peloponnese.  Aged  and  wise,  his  voice 
was  weighty  in  Greek  counsels. 
Nisus,  Ae.,  93,  friend  of  Euryalus.  The 
pair,  loyal  followers  of  Aeneas,  meet  death 
together  in  a  sortie  out  of  the  Trojan 
camp. 

Noah,  H .,  136,  the  legendary  survivor  of 
the  Great  Flood  because  "he  was  a 
righteous  man  in  his  generation." 
Numbers,  H .,  162,  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Torah  of  Moses  or  Pentateuch.  It 
deals  chiefly  with  the  census  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  and  the  division  of  Canaan 
among  the  Twelve  Tribes, 
O 

Oceanus,  Od..  37,  the  river  supposed  to 
encircle  the  earth  and  mark  the  boundary 
between  earth  and  the  netherworld. 
Odysseus,  II.,  //;  Od.,  41,  king  of  Ithaca 
and  hero  of  the  epic  that  bears  his  name. 
He  is  Ulysses  in  the  Latin. 


Philistia 

Og,  II .,  166,  king  of  Bashan,  defeated  by 
Joshua. 

Ogygia,  Od.,  41,  the  island  legendarily 
placed  as  far  to  the  west,  beyond  Scheria, 
the  land  of  the  Phaeacians.  Here  the  god- 
dess Calypso  kept  Odysseus  captive. 

Olympus,  //..  //;  Od.,  41,  the  mountain 
of  the  gods,  part  of  a  chain  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  Thessaly  and  of 
Greece  proper. 

Onan,  E .,  131,  the  ungracious  son  of 
Judah  who  refuses  to  fulfill  his  obligation 
to  his  dead  brothers  widow.  Tamar. 


Palinurus,  Ae.,  97,  Aeneas'  pilot  who  is 
swept  overboard  off  the  coast  of  Italy  and 
who,  according  to  legend,  was  murdered 
by  the  Italians.  His  name  has  beeu  pre- 
served in  Cape  Palinuro  in  West  Italy. 

Pallas,  Ae.,  105,  gallant  young  son  of 
Evander.  exiled  king  of  the  Arcadians. 
Aeneas  takes  Pallas  under  his  wing  in 
the  battle  against  the  Italians,  and  avenges 
the  youth's  death  by  killing  Turnus. 

Pandarus,  //.,  14,  the  Trojan  who  breaks 
the  truce  by  wounding  Menelaus  with  an 
arrow,  later  he  is  slain  by  Diomedes. 
Paris  or  Alexandros,  II..  12,  son  of  the 
royal  pair  of  Troy,  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
brother  to  Hector.  His  abduction  of 
Queen  Helen  of  Sparta  brought  about  the 
Trojan   War. 

Passover,  H .,  138.  the  spring  festival  cele- 
brated annually  by  Jews  to  commemorate 
the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  and,  specifically, 
the  "passing  over'"  of  the  Hebrew  first- 
born by  the  Lord  Jehovah. 

Patroclus,  //.,  11,  bosom  friend  to  Achilles, 
who  assumes  the  hero's  armor  and  leads 
the  Myrmidons  into  battle,  where  he 
meets  his  death  at  the  hands  of  Hector. 

Peleus,  king  of  Phthia,  son  of  Aeacus. 
and  father  of  Achilles  by  the  goddess 
Thetis. 

Peloponnese  or  Peloponnesus,  the 
southern  part  of  Greece,  connected  with 
the  central  portion  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth. 

Penelope,  Od.,  41,  faithful  and  guileful 
wife  of  Odysseus,  who  fends  off  her  suitors 
until  her  lord  returns  to  Ithaca. 

Pentateuch,  H .,  118  and  133,  the  first 
five  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  or  Old 
Testament  . 

Phaeacians,  Od.,  30,  the  people  ruled  by 
Alcinous  and  Arete,  dwelling  in  the  land 
of  Scheria.   They  were  a  sea-faring  folk. 

Pharaoh,  H.,  138,  the  generic  title  for  the 
kings  of  Egypt. 

Philistia,  H .,  141,  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines on  the  southern  coast  of  Canaan. 
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Phoebus  Apollo 


Sihon 


Phoebus  Apollo,  II.,  is,  son  of  Zeus  and 
Leto,  brother  of  Artemis,  god  of  medicine, 
the  lyre,  archery  and  prophecy;  some- 
times identified  with  the  sun.  At  Delphi 
he  had  a  famous  oracle.  The  Cumaean 
Sibyl  was  his  prophetess,  see  Ae.,  97. 

Phoenicians,  Od.,  64;  Ae.,  inhabitants  of 
the  land  of  Phoenicia,  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  coast  of  Syria,  north  of  Philistia, 
and  containing  the  towns  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  They  were  a  folk  given  to  navi- 
gation and  trade. 

Dido  and  her  people  had  fled  from 
Phoenicia  to  found  Carthage  in  North 
Africa. 

Phoenix  or  Phoinix,  II.,  19,  aged  Gk. 
leader  and  former  tutor  of  Achilles,  who 
tried  in  vain  to  persuade  the  wrathful 
champion  to  fight  the  Trojans. 

Phrygian,     Ae.,    108,    an    inhabitant    of  _ 
Phrygia,  an  ancient  country  of  North  and 
Central    Asia     Minor.      Its    people    were 
known  for  their  wild  music  and  licentious 
rites. 

Polydorus,  Ae.,  89,  the  youngest  son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  murdered  by  the 
Thracian  king,  Polymestor,  for  love  of 
gold.     Aeneas   buried   Polydorus  properly. 

Polyphemus,  Od..  41  and  53;  Ae.,  91,  a 
Cyclops  or  one-eyed  giant,  son  of  Poseidon. 

Poseidon,  //.,  17;  Od.,  41,  the  earth-shaker, 
god  of  the  oceans  and  brother  to  Zeus. 
His  Roman  counterpart  was  Neptune. 
He  opposed  Odysseus  because  the  Ithacan 
king  had  blinded  his  son,  Polyphemus. 

Potiphar,  77.,  150,  captain  of  the  Egyp- 
tian royal  guard.  Joseph  was  a  slave  in 
his  household.  When  he  refused  the  ad- 
vances of  Potiphar's  wife,  he  was  cast  into 
the  dungeon.  \ 

Priam,  II. ,  13;  Ae.,  87,  king  of  Troy  and 
husband  to  Hecuba,  father  to  Hector, 
Helenus  and  Cassandra,  among  many 
others.  He  was  brutally  killed  by  Achilles' 
son,  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus. 

Proserpine,  or  Persephone,  Ae.,  68,  the 
daughter  of  Zeus  who  was  carried  off  by 
Hades,  king  of  the  netherworld,  and  made 
his  queen. 

Proteus,  Od.,  47,  "the  ancient  one  of  the 
sea,"  who  appeared  in  many  guises  to 
Menelaus.   i 

Pylos,  Od.,  44,  the  legendary  kingdom 
of  Nestor  in  the  Peloponnese,  visited 
by  Telemachus  in  search  of  news  of  his 
father,  Odysseus. 

Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus,  Ae.,  87,  son 
of  Achilles,  killed  Priam's  son,  Polites, 
and  then  the  aged  king  himself  when 
Priam  tried  to  aid  his  son.  Took  Andro- 
mache captive. 


R 

Rachel,  H.,  145,  daughter  of  Laban,  who 
marries  her  cousin  Jacob  and  bears  him 
Joseph  and  Benjamin. 
Rahab,  77.,  172,  the  harlot  of  Jericho 
who  aided  Joshua's  spies  when  they  came 
into  the  city.  She  was  spared  when  the 
Israelites  took  Jericho. 

Rebekah,  77.,  142,  wife  to  Isaac  and 
mother  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  She  favored 
Jacob  to  the  exclusion  of  Esau. 
Rephidim,  77 .,  160,  scene  of  great  vic- 
tory of  Joshua  over  the  Amalekites, 
marked  by  Moses'  erection  of  an  altar  at 
Jehovah-nissi. 

Reuben,  77. ,  146,  eldest  son  of  Jacob, 
Leah  being  the  mother.  He  founds  one 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
Rhadamanthus,  Ae.,  100,  son  of  Zeus 
and  Europa,  who  became  a  judge  of  the 
dead. 

Rhea   or  Ops   or  Cybele,    Ae.,   110,   the 

Mother  of  Gods,  because  she  was  wife  to 

Cronus.      Their    children    included    Zeus, 

Hera,  Poseidon  and  Hades. 

Remulus,   Ae.,   108,   a  brave  Numanian, 

brother-in-law      to      Turnus,      killed      by 

Aeneas'  son,  Ascanius. 

Romulus,    Ae.,    founder    and    eponym    of 

Rome,  the  future  capital  of  Italy,   beside 

the  River  Tiber. 

S 

Sarah  or  Sarai,  77.,  137,  wife  of  Abraham 
and  mother  of  Isaac. 

Sarpedon,  77.,  26,  son  of  Zeus  and,  with 
Glaucus,  leader  of  the  Lycian  allies  of 
the  Trojans.  Even  Zeus  dared  not  pre- 
vent his  son's  fated  death  by  the  spear 
of  Patroclus. 

Satan,  77.,  180,  the  Devil  or  Evil  One, 
who  tempted  Job. 

Saturn,  an  Italian  god  of  agriculture, 
later  identified  with  the  Gk.  Cronus. 

Scylla,  Od.,  59',  Ae.,  81,  daughter  of  the 
Greek  sea-god,  Phorcys  and  Hecate.  She 
was  turned  into  a  monster  who  devoured 
mariners  as  they  passed  between  her  and 
the  whirlpool  Charybdis. 

Seir,  77.,  region  of  southern  Canaan. 
Shechem,  77.,  176,  city  in  north  central 
Palestine,  where  Joshua  renewed  the 
Covenant  of  Jehovah  with  Israel. 
Shem,  77.,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah, 
the  others  being  Ham  and  Japheth.  From 
Shem,  the  Semites  are  supposedly  de- 
scended. 

Sheol,  77.,  165,  the  abode  of  the  dead,  the 
netherworld. 

Sihon,  77 .,  166,  king  of  the  Amorites. 
who  dwelt  in  southern  Canaan,  near  the 
Hebron  mountains,  alongside  the  Dead  Sea. 
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Simeon 

Sihon  refused  the  Israelites  passage,  and 
was  beaten  by  Joshua. 
Simeon,  H .,  146,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob 
and  Leah,  and  so  one  of  the  Twelve  Tribes. 
Sin,  H .,  160,  the  desert  wilderness  along- 
side the  southwest  coast  of  the  Sinai 
peninsula,  bordering  the  gulf  of  Suez.  The 
Israelites  pause  here  during  the  exodus  or 
flight  from  Egypt  and  eat  manna  or  food 
from  heaven. 

Sinai  or  Horeb,  H.,  161,  the  holy  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord  Jehovah  in  the  desert 
wilderness  of  the  Sinai  peninsula,  between 
Egypt  and  Canaan. 

Sinon,  Ae.,  8s,  the  false  Greek  who  de- 
ceived the  Trojans  into  taking  the  wooden 
horse  into  the  city,  thus  encompassing 
their  downfall. 

Sirens,  Od.,  Si>,  fabulous  creatures  on  a 
mythical  island.  They  drew  travelers  to 
destruction  by  their  irresistible  song. 
Sisyphus,  Ae.,  100,  legendary  king  of 
Corinth,  known  for  extreme  cunning.  For 
his  earthly  sins,  he  was  condemned  in 
Hades  to  roll  to  the  top  of  a  hill  a  large 
stone,  which  then  rolled  down  again, 
making  his  task  eternal. 
Sodom,  H .,  140,  the  city  of  Lot  doomed, 
along  with  Gomorrah,  to  destruction  for 
its  unnatural  vices. 

Sparta  or  Lacedaemon,  Od.,  40,  capital 
city  of  Laconia,  in  the  southeast  Pelopon- 
nesus. Its  king  was  famed  Menelaus 
during  the  Homeric  Age. 

Stentor,  //.,  is,  a  Gk.  with  a  voice  loud 
as  fifty.  Hera  assumed  his  guise  and  voice 
during  the  Homeric  theomachy,  or  contest 
of  the  gods. 

Styx,  Ae.,  q8,  the  river  in  Hades  over 
which  Charon  ferries  dead  souls  after 
proper  burial  of  their  bodies. 

T 

Taberah,  H.,  164,  "the  burning"  of  the 
desert  encampment  of  the  Hebrews  dur- 
ing the  Exodus  by  Jehovah's  fiery  wrath, 
because  the  people  again  complain  about 
Moses  and  the  Lord. 

Tabernacle,  H .,  161,  the  wooden  struc- 
ture covered  with  curtains,  carried  through- 
out the  Exodus  period  by  the  Israelites  as 
a  place  of  assembly  for  worship  and  sacri- 
fice. 

Tamar,  H.,  iso,  daughter-in-law  of 
Judah,  whose  story  illustrates  morality 
in  the  patriarchal  age. 

Tantalus,  Ae.,  100,  father  of  Pelops, 
who  served  his  son's  flesh  to  the  gods.  He 
was  punished  in  Hades  by  being  "tan- 
talized" by  food  and  drink  ever  just  be- 
yond his  grasp. 

Tartarus,  Ae..  100,  that  part  of  Hades, 
where    the    very    wicked,    especially    those 


Triton  ian 

who,  like  Ixion  and  Tantalus  have  com- 
mitted some  crime  against  the  gods,  re- 
ceived their  deserved  punishment. 
Teiresias  or  Tiresias,  Od.,  s7>  the  blind 
prophet  who,  in  Hades,  foretells  Odysseus' 
future. 

Telemachus,  Od.,  42,  son  to  Odysseus  and 
Penelope,  who  grows  into  manhood  dur- 
ing Odysseus'  wanderings. 
Ten  Commandments  or  the  Decalogue, 
H .,  161,  the  ten  maxims  of  righteous  liv- 
ing given  on  two  tables  of  stone  by  the 
Lord  to  Moses,  after  the  prophet  had  been 
called  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Sinai. 
Ten  Plagues,  H .,  is8,  visited  by  Jehovah 
on  the  stubborn  Pharaoh  who  would  not 
"let  my  people  go." 

Teraphim,  H.,  147,  the  idols  or  images 
of  primitive  religious  worship  among  the 
neighbors  of  the  Israelites  before  they 
accepted  Jehovah. 

Testament  or  Covenant,  H .,  117,  the 
solemn  pact  or  agreement  between  God 
and  His  believers. 

Teucer,  Ae.,  a  legendary  king  in  the  re- 
gion of  Troy,  whose  daughter  married 
Dardanus,  founder  of  the  Trojan  realm. 
Thus,  the  Trojans  are  often  termed 
Teucrians. 

Theoclymenus,  Od.,  04,  the  prophet 
whom  Telemachus  takes  back  with 
him  from  Pylos  after  his  fruitless  search 
for  Odysseus. 

Thersites,  //.,  12,  vulvar  warrior  whom 
wrathful  Achilles  later  killed. 
Thessaly,  the  largest  division  of  Greece, 
in  the  northeast  of  the  country,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Mt.  Olympus. 
Thetis,  //.,  11,  Gk.  goddess,  mother  of 
Achilles  by  Peleus.  Thetis  obtained  fine 
new  armor  for  her  son  from  Hephaestos 
after  Patroclus  had  lost  Achilles'  original 
armor. 

Tiber,  the  main  river  in  central  Italy. 
It  flows  in  a  southerly  direction  between 
Etruria  on  the  one  side  and  Umbria  and 
Latium  on  the  other.  Rome  was  on  its 
left  bank,  about  14  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Tigris,  H .,  137,  the  river  which,  with  the 
Euphrates,  forms  the  valley  of  Meso- 
potamia in  modern  Iraq. 
Tisiphone,  Ae.,  100,  the  Fury  who  whips 
and  tramples  the  sinners  condemned  to 
torment  by  Titans,  children  of  the  prim- 
eval couple  Uranus  and  Ge.  Among  the 
Titans  were  Cronus  and  Rhea,  Oceanus 
and  Tethys. 

Torah,  H.,  118  and  133,  "the  teachings" 
or  "the  law"  of  Moses,  applied  to  the 
first  five  books  or  Pentateuch  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Tritonian,  an  epithet  used  of  Pallas 
Athena    because   she   was   considered   the 
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Troad 

daughter  of  Poseidon  and  the  Tritonian 

Lake  in  Libya  in  Africa. 

Troad,  the  district  in  which  the  city  Troy 

was  located. 

Trojan    Horse,    Ae.,    85,    the    mammoth 

wooden  horse  built  as  a  ruse  by  the  Greeks 

to  capture  Troy  after  the  death  of  Achilles. 

It    was    dragged    into    Troy    despite    the 

warning  of  Laocoon. 

Trojan  War,  the  subject  of  a  legend 
about  Helen  of  Sparta  which  probably  is 
based  on  an  historical  conflict  between 
the  primitive  Achaeans  of  old  Greece 
and  the  people  of  the  Troad  in  Asia  Minor, 

f>erhaps  in   the   12th   century,   B.C.    Troy 
ell  about  1184  B.C. 

In  the  Homeric  account,  the  war  was 
waged  by  the  Achaeans  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Agamemnon  to  recover  kid- 
napped Helen.  The  first  nine  years  of  the 
war  were  indecisive.  Then  followed  the 
events  related  in  the  Iliad. 

Virgil  picked  up  the  story  with  the  fall 
of  Troy  and  related  it  to  the  founding  of 
the  Roman  kingdom. 

Troy,  an  ancient  city  near  the  river 
Skamander  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Hellespont.  At  the  time  of  the  legendary 
war  with  the  Achaeans,  its  people  were 
Phrygians,  immigrants  from  the  Balkans, 
related  to  the  Achaeans.  Dardanus,  son 
of  Zeus,  founded  Dardania,  a  district 
northeast  of  Troy,  and  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  local  king  Teucer  or  Teukros. 
He  had  as  his  descendants  Tros  —  eponym 
of  Troy  and  the  Troad  —  and  Ilus,  who 
founded  Ilion  or  Ilium. 
Turnus,  Ae.,  102,  king  of  the  Rutulians 
in  Italy,  and  chief  foeman  to  Aeneas. 
Both  men  loved  Lavinia,  the  princess  of 
Latium. 

Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel,  H.,  14Q,  are 
named  after  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob, 
except  that  Levi  is  withdrawn  to  serve  as 
a  priestly  order,  and  Joseph's  two  sons 
fill  the  gap  left  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Joseph  tnbe  and  the  Levite  tribe.  The 
Twelve  are:  Reuben,  Simeon,  Judah, 
Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad,  Asher,  Issachar, 
Zebulon,  Benjamin,  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh. 

Tydeus,  Gk.  hero,  son  of  the  king  of 
Calydon.  He  was  the  father  of  Diomedes. 
Tyrrhenian  or  Etruscan,  a  people  of 
unknown  origins  who  inhabited  part  of 
northwest  Italy.  Mezentius,  Ae.,  104,  was 
their  exiled  tyrant  in  the  Virgilian  account. 

U 
Ulysses    or   Odysseus,    II.,    //;    Od.,    41, 
the  Ithacan  king  and  hero  of  the  Odyssey. 


Zophar 

He  was  known  for  guile  especially,  though 
he  was  also  brave  and  athletic. 

Ur,  77.,  137,  an  ancient  city  of  Meso- 
potamia, the  point  of  origin  of  Abraham 
and  his  kin. 

Uz,  77.,  181,  mythical  land  of  Job. 

Venus,  Ae.,  82,  mother  of  Aeneas,  L. 
goddess,  counterpart  to  Gk.  Aphrodite. 
Love  was  her  province,  her  son  being 
Cupid,  whom  she  sent  to  instil  love  for 
Aeneas  in  Dido's  heart. 


Virgil,  author  of  the  Aeneid  and  the 
Eclogues,  lived  70  B.C.-19  B.C.  Poet 
of  Rome  and  Mantua  and  chief  exponent 
of  Latin  epic. 

W 

Wisdom  Literature,  77 '.,  177,  the  books 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  devoted  to  the 
analysis  and  praise  of  wisdom,  generally 
identified  with  poetry.  They  include: 
Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes. 

Writings,  Sacred  or  Hagiographia,  H., 

118,  the  third  and  concluding  portion  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible. 


Xanthos,  Xanthus, 

1.  11.,    29,    Achilles'    talking    horse   which 
prophesies  his  doom. 

2.  II.,    30,    the    river    Skamandros,    which 
struggles  with  Achilles. 

Y 

Yahweh  or  Jahweh  or  Jehovah,  H.t  127, 
the  local  deity  of  Mt.   Sinai  or  Horeb, 

who  became  the  God  of  Israel. 


Zeus  or  Jupiter,  77.,  n\  Od.,  41,  God  of 
the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  chief  deity  in 
both  the  Gk.  and  Roman  pantheons.  His 
wife  and  sister  was  Hera  or  Juno. 

Zilpah,  77 .,  146,  Leah's  handmaiden  who 
bore  two  sons,  Gad  and  Asher,  to  Jacob. 
They  form  two  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel. 

Zimri,  H .,  168,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  who  commits  adultery  with  a 
Midianite  woman  and  is  slain  by  Phinehas, 
the  son  of  the  high  priest,  Eleazer. 

Zipporah,  77.,  156,  Midianite  daughter  of 
the  priest  Jethro,  who  married  Moses 
and  bore  him  a  son,  Gershon. 

Zophar,  77.,  182,  one  of  the  three  "friends" 
of  Job  who  fail  to  answer  his  problem.  He 
came  from  Naamath  and  represented  the 
orthodox  view. 
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CORRECTIONS 

P.  76,  L.  10,  read  "thus"  for  "this." 

P.  97,  L.  18,  read  "lifeless"  for  "drowned." 

P.  142,  L.  3,  read  "offering"  for  "offspring." 

P.  145,  L.  21,  read  "father-in-law"  for  "brother-in-law." 

P.  165,  L.  32,  read  "ye"  for  "he." 

P.  172,  L.  2,  read  "piecemeal"  for  "piece-meal." 

P.  191,  under  Aeolus,  read  "See  Ae„  Bk.  I,"  for  "See  Ae., 
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